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underlying character men, and their 

acts, which they are themselves often unconscious, but 

which may prove, the end, momentous import. So, 

there underlying character sects and parties, often 

more consequence than anything that they profess do. 
The creed and the reasoning philosophical theolog- 

ical school, frequently presupposes principles not announced, 

but, the contrary, disowned and scorned, which are yet, 

reality, adopted and enthroned, and are sure work their 

way forth into public acts and into acknowledged authority. 

The Unitarians Massachusetts separated from their 

Orthodox brethren, the doctrines Christ’s divinity and 

atonement and human depravity and need regenera- 

tion the Holy Spirit. But, inasmuch these doctrines 

are taught the Bible, the Unitarian position involved the- 

ories inspiration and interpretation, with general 

scheme divine and human relations, which were not 
first acknowledged, and which, perhaps, all the earlier adher- 
ents the system would have summarily rejected. But the 
principles were really presupposed the conclusions which 
Unitarians had reached; and, accordingly, there was, from 
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the first, logical necessity that they should work them- 
selves out into open acknowledgment; and that, when 
thus publicly avowed, their further conclusions, also, should 
owned and pushed. time the process went 
slowly and even timidly; for was loosening the 
foundations our Christianity, and involved the overthrow 
its whole fabric. Men instinctively shrank from the con- 
clusions their own system and denied them. But the 
hour and the man came last. the 19th May, 1841, 
the ordination young minister over the Hawes Place 
Unitarian Church, Boston, another Unitarian minister, 
then the pastor small church West Roxbury, himself 
not yet thirty-one years age, preached sermon from 
Luke Heaven and earth shall pass away, but 
word shall not pass away which sermon, stroke, made 
Unitarian premises consistent with Unitarian conclusions, 
and logically developed from those premises further results 
startling tenor. The preacher’s subject was, The Tran- 
sient and Permanent and claimed that 
the most vital doctrines Christianity had been change- 
able its forms while there pure Religion 
which exists eternal the constitution the soul and the 
mind God,” and “is always the same.” this dis- 
course, Christianity, stripped the rags and tatters beg- 
garly superstitions, stands forth last, the words the 
author, very simple thing,” absolute, pure morality 
absolute, pure the love man; the love God, 
without let hindrance;” its “only creed,” “the great 
truth,” “there God!” “its watch-word, perfect 
your Father heaven; the only form demands, divine 
life doing the best thing, the best way, from the high- 
est motives perfect obedience the great law God.” 
These principles were affirmed constitute the real, the 
permanent Christianity, while all else was declared 
ephemeral. 

The discourse sent violent shock through the religious 
community eastern Massachusetts, and its views met 
with scarcely more favor from the public organs the 
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Unitarian, than from those evangelical denominations. 
once gave its author notoriety, made him the leader 
party, and opened him position influence which 
continued fill for some nineteen years, with marked abil- 
ity and inconsiderable appearance success. has now 
finished his and the present seems appropriate 
occasion for inquiring, what has accomplished for theol- 
ogy and religion. 


There something very attractive, especially 
and sanguine temperaments, the idea with which Mr. 
Parker set out. Here old religion, says, which has 
grains the purest gold mingled with much dross; seeds 
truly Promethean fire buried under’ masses lifeless 
ashes. have sifted out the gold; have rescued the seed 
divine life, and here givé them the world! Surely, 
this so, every heart shall call him Blessed! 

What, then, this new system, which has eliminated all 
that permanent from the crudeness our perishable 
Christianity, present pure and entire, for the 
world’s use all coming time? The question both easy 
and difficult answer: easy, because the works before 
are frank and bold; difficult, because they are uniform- 
lacking systematic arrangement and thoroughness, 
not seldom presenting with statements too vague 
justice the subject credit the author. 

The reader once falls upon illustration this loose- 
ness, Mr. Parker’s definitions and statements respecting 
Religion,” contained his earliest work, entitled, Dis- 
course Matters Pertaining the 44th 
page the third edition this book, Absolute 
defined “voluntary obedience the laws God, in- 
ward and outward obedience the law has written 
our the 227th page, the further explanation 
added, that perfect love towards God and man, ex- 
hibited life,” and, harmony with these, again 
read: can but one religion which absolutely 
true.” these statements, one would make objection. 
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But, the 7th page, are told: but one reli- 
gion, but one ocean, though call faith our church, 
and Infidelity out our church.” Here have quite 
different proposition viz., that the religion the Infidel and 
the Christian the same. Expressions similar tenor 
seem favorites with our author, which the following 
may taken specimens: Religion, like love, always 
the same thing kind” (p. Religion itself must 
the same thing each man; similar thing, but just 
the same thing, differing only degree, not kind, and 
its direction towards one many The religious 
element must appear under various forms, 
the number and nature its objects, the (p. 46). 
Though religion itself always the same all,” its doc- 
trines and rites vary. phenomena Religion, like 
those Science and must vary from land land, 
and age age, with the varying civilization mankind 
must one thing New Zealand and the first century, 
and something quite different New England and the fifty- 
ninth century” (p. Piety, love God, the sub- 
stance religion; morality, love man, its form” (p. 
any age. Religion itself one and the same. that 
worships God whatever form, worships the only 
God” (p. 104). great doctrines Christianity were 
known long before Christ” (p. Christianity really 
differs specifically from all other forms religion 
respect: Absolute Religion and Absolute Morality (p. 
269). “Jesus taught Absolute Religion, Absolute Morality, 
nothing less, nothing (p. 240). There might some 
inquiring here, how much God,” and 
how much man,” Mr. Parker really believed 
contained the religion cannibals and pirates; but this, 
with other questions that vigorously thrust themselves for- 
ward, would aside from our present purpose. The above 
quotations, which believe are fairly made, the reader will 
readily condense into the following statements: Religion 
always the same, each man, and possessed all 
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differing merely degree and form outward 
manifestation. consists that love toward God and 
man, which obedience God’s law; and absolute reli- 
gion neither more nor less than Christianity itself; 
which meant, simply, the piety and morality which made 
the doctrine Jesus. and all nations, among 
all sects believers and infidels, there but this one 
religion, though call Heathenism Moham- 
medanism there; Polytheism Athens, and Fetichism 
Sockatoo; Henry Martyn, Christianity, and Tom 
Paine, Infidelity. 

Now, avails not say, that the author means that the 
religions (or irreligions) all these times, places, and per- 
sons, are the same far they partake perfect 
love towards God and man;” that affirms such love 
the same, wherever found. Nothing can justify him 
sentences; and the kindest criticism can not acquit him 
from the charge inaccuracy and carelessness which 
should not found reformer creeds and leader 
theological progress. For, what does he, effect, teach the 
masses who flocked hear him, this momentous theme 
instructs them that they are cast away their precon- 
ceived notions respecting the enormities heathenism, and 
the vastness the difference between gross idol-worship 
and Christianity and are hereafter believe that these are 
one. What difference exists, merely mat 
ter form and degree. gives his congregation, 
substance, understand, that Infidels and Christians are 
alike Christians, that they all possess religion, which 
always one, always, course, the true religion, al- 
ways, fairly infer, “love towards God and man,” 
dience the law God,” the teachings Jesus Christ, 
and “nothing less, nothing And so, Celsus and 
Augustine walk hand hand, owning, for substance, the 
same religious faith; Paul and Tiberius Caesar are seen 
taking sweet counsel Jesus and Judas have kissed 
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iments these most violent contrasts, souls that abide 
delighted communion with the Saviour, and souls that abhor 
the very syllables his name, the purest and gentlest spir- 
its who, through much tribulation and baptisms fire and 
the Holy Ghost, have been made white and clean (the 
pure heart, who see God), and the grossest and vilest 
wilful and obstinate iniquity cannibals New Zealand, 
pirates the high seas, seducers, men-stealers, 
ers— must esteemed not only having some religion, 
but all having the same religion, essentially the same, 
however the “forms” may vary, being “its sub- 
stance,” and morality its form.” several examples 
religion differ simply degree and manifestation. Mr. 
Parker’s system would without consistency and without 
meaning, should refuse speak kindly any man. 
tells all men that they are good and that whatever their 
belief their life may be, their character and their religion 
are both substantially identical with the religion and the 
character Christ. They may not have much he; 
and they may have diflerent way showing what they 
possess but they possess the reality. Now, the truth which 
lies buried and lost under Mr. Parker’s statements, 
There but one true and absolute religion; that Jesus, 
and its vital essence is, the supreme love God, and 
love man therewith agreeing. Whoever has this 
love God, possesses the substance true who- 
hath not, has not the substance true religion. And 
professes any other religion, professing that, clings 
what false, sham, corruption, and deceit. But 
whoso, under the outward form merely another worship, 
really worships God spirit and truth, with 
preme devotion him, worships Gop, let the form 
which syllables his name what may. But whoso, 
under the name God, does not worship him thus, spirit 
and truth, does not worship him all. There may 
Brahmin bowing Indian temple true worship 
and there may minister lifting his hands prayer amid 
Christian congregation, who,in the eye God, but 
using vain repetitions the heathen do. 
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Furthermore: Although all men are not possessed the 
reality true religion, all men possess the natural faculties 
whereby they are capable true religion; all have hearts 
and consciences. sacred place within every hu- 
man soul, house for God, wherein his law set up; and 
when God has been welcomed and enthroned there, and his 
law acknowledged and obeyed, then the soul has become 
his temple and the man truly religious. But religious 
while hating the thought God, and wilfully trampling 
his law? Simple and charming Mr. Parker’s theory is, 
not taken, for its simplicity and its liberality, 
place the truth. 


But must examine Mr. Parker’s exhibition some 
the more important religious truths. First order, stands 
the Doctrine concerning God. This has more thoroughly 
elaborated than any other; and his statements here are less 
open objection, than most the topics theology. 
The views given his works are substantially those which 
have long been known modified, however, 
more modern philosophy and warmed more ear- 
nest philanthropy than has ordinarily characterized adher- 
ents this system, though, perhaps, himself surpassed 
this, French Deists the time the Revolution. calls 
his doctrine, Theism. The knowledge God declared 
intuition Reason. The “idea” alike all men, 
true and changeless the conception,” ever inadequate and 
ever changing. God personal, the sense that has 
not limitations unconscious matter” (p. 150); but 
not personal and conscious Joseph and Peter, un- 
conscious and impersonal the moss the celestial ether” 
(p. the ground nature, what permanent 
the passing, what real the powers 
nature gravitation, electricity, are but modes 
God’s action.” All Nature but God 
the senses; the veil smoke which his shadow falls 
the dew-drop which the heaven his magnificence 
poorly imaged.” The law nature “is but the will 
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God; mode divine action.” All the natural action 
the material world God’s action.” There point 
spirit, and atom soul, but God there.” 
all matter and all “Is not truth 
much phenomenon God, motion matter?” Such 
expressions would seem indicate Pantheistic philosophy 
their ground; but Pantheists are, the same connection, 
controverted name, both those who resolve all into mat- 


ter,” and those who say, the sum finite spirit, that. 


is, God.” “God transcends matter and spirit, 
and different kind from the finite universe.” God 
Being, Cause, Knowledge, Love, each with conceivable 
limitation.” express one word, Being infinite 
Power, Wisdom, and Goodness. All kinds perfection 
being are attributed him; and, “as the result these,” 
“the perfection Will, absolute freedom.” And yet, the 
relation between man and God described though 
were merely natural relation, like that between light and 
the eye, sound and the ear, food and the have 
direct access him through Reason, Conscience, and the 
Religious Sentiment, just have direct access nature 
through the eye, the ear, the hand.” Through these 
channels, and means law, certain, regular, and uni- 
versal gravitation, God inspires men.” Inspiration 
coéxtensive with the There nothing God 
You cannot fear infinite justice.” 

Not few the foregoing statements must strike any 
thoughtful reader ill-considered and infelicitous. The 
truth is, that, notwithstanding the contemptuous tone 
these works toward the evangelical theology, their most 
elaborate philosophico-theological discussion far inferior 
point comprehensiveness, precision, and completeness, 
similar treatises orthodox and, judged any 
high, scholastic standard, must set down fragmentary, 
crude, and not free from confusion and seeming contradic- 
tion. aim these Discourses” may not have per- 
mitted their author discuss his topics scholastic form, 
even with the nicety phrase appropriate highly 
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cultivated, thoughtful, cautious, discriminating audience 
and yet, not unreasonable claim, that should 
least have used scholarly accuracy. The fact that they 
for whom, the main, may supposed have written, 
were means likely supply any lack definiteness 
completeness his part, but, the contrary, hold 
what they got, more vaguely and fragmentarily than had 
been given them, was but additional reason for the most 
conscientious exactness and the most studious thorough- 
ness treatment. That book sermon intended 
for the benefit those who have not the time the dispo- 
sition follow out the steps nice and profound inves- 
tigation, surely excuse for but most 
imperative reason for making the truth bold and strong, and 
for constructing with the greatest care, that underlying phi- 
losophy which determines the choice terms and the shap- 
ings phrase; the end that, important distinctions 
fail seen, they may yet felt, healthful and bal- 
anced final impression. But here Mr. Parker cannot said 
have succeeded. some his statements, God stands 
before the distinctness glorious personality; 
others, natural element; and sooner fasten our eyes 
upon the apparition his presence, than subtly fades and 
evanishes, hiding itself under the all-manifoldness the 
universe. 

Serious are the theoretical defects Mr. Parker’s treat- 
ment this high theme, they are less grave than those 
practical nature. these discussions, are not made 
look upon God the high Moral Governor the Universe, 
whom all are accountable, stainless from everlasting 
whose love holiness also hatred sin, and our sin; 
but continually find ourselves the presence certain 
large, diffuse, ineffable whether personal ele- 
mental cannot always but certainly omni- 
presence that, what will, swre our side. 

the Bible, there heard, were, the voice sol- 
emn angel, saying, Who shall ascend thy holy hill?” and 
sovereign voice replies: that hath clean hands and 
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pure heart; who hath not lifted his soul unto 
and, broken and contrite heart God will not despise.” 
The elder, the Apocalyptic Vision, answered unto the 
apostle, and said: These are they which have washed their 
robes and made them white the blood the Lamb.” 
such voices are echoed from Mr. Parker’s theology but 
there, all distinctions are drowned jubilant chorus 
good and bad, who sing together the same breath, 
praise the goodness which has not been too hard upon 
their sins, and the inexorable justice which has exacted 
the uttermost farthing. This, last, paid, they enter into 
their joy, having worked their own way thither, their long 
struggle and endurance. There grace; all works. 
There place for faith, but only for sight and sense. 
God all and yet his justice knows not the quality 
mercy, and the love holiness. 

While, therefore, words affirming the holiness God, 
effect Mr. Parker may said have left out this attribute. 
laid his its nature and its working the 
sphere the divine government are not unfolded. The 
divine holiness not recognized having permanent in- 
fluence the affairs the universe, clothed with the dignity 
eternai fact and law. The reader not made feel 
that God’s conscience infinite and enduring strictness 
and there afforded foundation for other than 
natural necessity. With Mr. Parker, was but ano- 
ther name for the necessary nature things; nor there 
any basis God, has presented him, upon which 
moral law could rest; see principle the divine 
mind from which could born,— and God shorn 
his majesty. The heavens are tremulous above us, indeed, 
with roseate glory, and are shedding sweet influences, from 
everlasting; but they have lost their eternal stars and their 
solemn depths, the awe and the lesson their mystery, 
and their infinite voice authority. Yes, and they have 
also lost the glory their true, pure light, and their health- 
ful consolations. That despised God, the Old Testa- 
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ment, whom Mr. Parker names with Zeus and Odin, Baal and 
Osiris, but who “is purer eyes than behold and 
who upon iniquity,” not found his book. 
Zeus,” are told, “is licentious Hermes will 
and Jehovah narrow.” Alas! had this prophet vision! 
The fear the Lord the beginning wisdom and 
the knowledge God lies the basis all true knowl- 
edge man, alike his individual character and destiny, 
and his social, civil, and universal relations. The idea 
God the one greatest and most essential truth and any 
error here will sure repeat, and likely magnify, 
itself, our notion man and his position the divine 
order. the grand seed-thought our minds; and any 
vice that, affects the whole outgrowth. Accordingly, 
Mr. Parker fails presenting comprehensive and adequate 
statement, either theoretical practical, the truth con- 
cerning God, his failure almost necessarily worse when 
eral doctrine may gathered from the following extracts 
Adam” (Crit. and Works, hypothesis 
earth ancient times, purely gratuitous.” All Pagan 
antiquity offers nothing akin our lives pious men.” 
“The popular view sin and holiness was then low” 
(do. 80). The character the gods, was painted 
the popular mythology Egypt, Greece, and India, like 
some the legends the Old Testament, served con- 
found moral distinctions and encourage crime.” But “there 
was devil, pandemonium ancient Polytheism 
the Antiquity has such disgrace 
The “mythological however, were 
phemies against the But goodness never dies out 
man’s heart. Mankind pass slowly from stage stage 


Slowly spreads the green earth 
O’er the receding ocean’s bed, 
Dim the distant stars come forth, 
Uncertain vision fled,” 
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seems the gradual progress the race. But the midst 
the absurd doctrines the priests, pure hearts 
beat, and lofty minds rose above the grovelling ideas the 
temple and the 

these quotations, the writer’s doctrine Original 
Sin” given, together with hints his doctrine Human 
Redemption. seems teach, substance, follows: 


Man was originally created bad now, fact, 


worse for, although some respects the present day 
behind the past, the world has been slowly growing better 
since the beginning. The ancients had devil pande- 
modern superstition, but, the other hand, proper 
conception sin and holiness. however, never 
dying out man’s heart, has been continually working off 
his native and, crude planet, just out its 
fire-bath, through long geologic eras cools and grows green, 
coming up, little little, through deliberately revolving 
aeons, realm and beauty and order, and mov- 
ing ever toward higher life and more perfect beauty and 
more complete order, has been with and, 
like some emerging continent, borne slowly upward inter- 
nal fires crystallizations, the race still rising, sub- 
limely, inherent, forces, from the salt ooze 
contentious, frothy, monster-breeding barbarism (breeding 
none, however, bad the two our own day), and 
clothing itself with garments light and beauty. 
are left suppose, comes about the operation 
ural causes, contradistinction from that working God, 
intelligent and voluntary personal cause, which 
Christians believe. 

But shall better appreciate our author’s treatment 
this subject after looking into his views human freedom, 
and his account the difference between man and all 
inferior orders existence. The following statements will 
show what has taught upon this important theme: 

Upon the 163d page his Discourse,” are told that 
the law nature the will God, immanent matter, 
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and owes its uniformity the Divine and 
that the things nature obey this law from necessity.” 
From this view,” our author adds, “it does not follow that 
animals are mere machines, with consciousness, only that 
they have not free will. However, some the superior 
animals there some small degree freedom apparent. 
The dog and the elephant seem sometimes exercise 
mind, and become some measure emancipated from 
their instincts.” another place, however, affirms that 
animals have “consciousness, far know,” 
least which the same with our self-consciousness. 
They have moral will; power general other- 
wise than they do” (p. 164). what they cannot 
help doing. Their obedience, therefore, not their merit, 
but their necessity.” is, therefore, room for 
caprice this the ‘inorganic, vegetable and animal’ depart- 
ment.” God “immanent” the animal, the 
vegetable and mineral creation, his “influence” being 
“modified the capacities the objects Nature.” 
Again, read (Serm. Theism, 189): “In nature 
there only one force, the direct statical dynamical 
action matter,” and easy calculate the result 
her “mechanical, vegetable, electrical, and vital forces. 
But the world man, there certain amount free- 
dom, and that seems make the question difficult. that 
part the world nature, not endowed with animal life, 
there margin oscillation.” the world ani- 
mals, there small margin oscillation, but you are 
pretty sure know what the animals will But man 
has certain amount freedom larger margin oscil- 
lation, wherein vibrates from side to. side.” then 
proceeds argue, that, although this greater complexity 
makes the calculation human action more difficult, for 
man, can offer difficulties all God; inasmuch 
192) “God, the cause man’s freedom will, must 
have perfectly understood the powers that freedom,” with 
all the action these powers; and, hence “the quantity 
human oscillation with all the consequences thereof must 
XVIII. No. 69. 
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perfectly known human caprice and 
freedom contingent force, yet God knows human 
caprice when makes it; knows exactly the amount 
that contingent force and what will bring about.” 
God, contingents caprice and consequents neces- 
sity must equally gear, both before and after the event.” 
Again (p. 197), reasons follows: 
the suffering ..... must come either from nature— 
human man, individual nature the son 
John and Hannah; from circumstances; from 
the joint action these two;—God must have all 
these elements the problem, and so, known the result.” 
Once more (p. 295), says: freedom has its limita- 
tions, and not absolute.” comparison with shad- 
fish, Socrates has good deal freedom, and not 
much subordinate his organization his circumstances 
they; but comparison with the infinite freedom 
God his volativeness little. speak figuratively, 
seems man was tied two tethers,— the one his- 
toric circumstance, the other his physical organization 
the cord elastic and may lengthened use, 
shortened abuse and neglect; and within the varia- 
ble limit his tether man has freedom, but cannot 
beyond Thus are other agents beside 
God using the power derived from him, work after their 
own caprice.” 

Now, let see what intelligible doctrine here taught, 
concerning that essential nature man, which distinguishes 
him from brutes and from still lower forms being. 
the first place, our author clearly declares the whole realm 
mineral and vegetable nature under the law 
necessity. Secondly, most animals are under the same law. 
Thirdly, some animals have small degree freedom,” 
this freedom consisting the exercise mind” and 
“emancipation from their instincts.” Fourthly, animals 
have “no power general otherwise than they 
margin oscillation,” very small. Sixthly, man this 
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larger; offering great difficulties human calculations, 
though none God, since knows all the factors accu- 
rately, wit, human nature, individual nature and circum- 
stances,—in all which seems implied that the nature 
the connection between motives and actions precisely 
the same with that between physical cause and effect neces- 
sity ruling both alike, and the complexity being the only 
difficulty the case. Seventhly, our author uses caprice 
and freedom terms, and recognizes 
specific difference between them. Beings, therefore, capa- 
ble caprice are free. But, eighthly, seems other 
connections understand freedom, exemption from 
limits organization and circumstance,” God, the 
Absolute Being, possessing, therefore, perfect freedom, and 
his creatures different degrees 
their several degrees exemption. According which 
definition, strictly interpreted, created being free 
since created being exempt from limits structure 
and condition. But our author explicitly teaches, that 
man and some animals are free and his language 
implies that the with his short has 
certain measure freedom, Socrates, his longer 
one, enabled enjoy larger liberty. But, this 
conception, not only animals, but all plants, and all ele- 
ments, have some freedom; for there not atom 
matter tied tight its stake, utterly unable 
any case act. becomes, therefore, pertinent in- 
quiry What is, definition, the particular length tether 
that constitutes the freedom intelligent souls and God? 
And, how large margin oscillation” will suffice for 
moral will,” and make being responsible? And, how 
much does take, equivalent that liberty 
which the consummate flower and crown our being’s 
powers, making sons God? And, God infinite 
freedom, infinite caprice? And it, indeed, 
stormy gusts passion, changeful moods fancy, 
varying tremblings sensitive nerves, hap-hazard leaps 
mere impulsive jerks some blind, occult, 
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reasonless energy, that the freedom consists, whereby are 
personal and responsible beings, the image God! 

the reader must concede that Mr. Parker’s 
philosophy gives intelligible answer the question: 
distinguishes man from the lower realm 
will found that well-digested views upon this 
important topic, underlie his rhetoric, mould his phrases 
give form and consistency his general short, 
impossible Mr. Parker had thought out 
this subject. 

But any serious confusion here would seem necessitate 
confusion upon the whole matter sin and holiness, the 
moral law and its brief, upon the whole position 
man moral and accountable being. wise incon- 
sistency alone could have saved our author from further 
error all the outgrowths theory precept from this 
stock. What find 

the 368th page his “Sermon Theism, Atheism, 
and The Popular Theology,” formal definition and descrip- 
tion sin given the following terms: sin 
conscious, and voluntary, wilful, violation known 
law God. Todo wickedly This does not come 
from lack intellectual perception, nor from lack moral 
perception; but from unwillingness the known 
right, and willingness the known wrong. comes 
from some other deficiency, compound deficiency, from 
lack affectional power, religious power, from 
the rule right; and so, distinguished from mistake. 
conscious and voluntary and distinguished from 
thus distinguished from crime.” subjective sin 
violation what thought natural law, but not; 
and objective sin, conscious violation what 
natural law. each case the integrity consciousness 
disturbed, much for definition terms.” 

elsewhere careful, like manner, distinguish 
between “error” and “sin.” “An error” (p. “is 
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the unconscious and involuntary violation some rule 
right, the Moral Law God. the conscience 

argues (pp. 369-373) against the Pantheist’s denial 
sin; affirming that, upon this theory, you must deny all 
difference between right and wrong; else that man has 
any power free will choose between 
this difference and this power, considers all men con- 
scious. 

the 402d page, still further elucidates his doctrine 
sin. man knows the moral law God.” Conscience 
says, oughtest.’ There stops and leaves free 
obey disobey.” know the right; have the power 
conscience the affections were really compel his soul 
acts holiness, would only gravitate” thereto; and 
not but the force.” The exposition here given clear, 
full, and beautiful. “If not obey sense right,” 
adds our author, there comes remorse; gnaw 
work. This comes obviously warn the ruin which 
lies before us; for the violation the natural material 
conditions bodily life leads dissolution the body, 
the wilful constant violation the natural con- 
ditions spiritual well-being leads the destruction 
last statement stronger than Mr. Parker’s 
doctrine really justifies. must taken slip his 
conscience and reason. But, again, read (p. 405): Sin 
wrong choice: preference the wrong way the 
right not “for its own end; but 


means for some actual good thought lead to. 
one the incidents our attempt get command 


over all our faculties. learning walk, how often 

self-command experiments, experiments which fail. 

think this evil rather underrated.” here proceeds 
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warn young men against “conscious violations their 
integrity,” “the experience which,” says, “will tor- 
ment you long, till sorrow has washed the maiming brand 
out your memory, and long years goodness have filled 
the smarting scar.” But not little consoling 
told, the next page, the 206th, that, “As get com- 
mand over the body only experiment, learning run, 
learn the proper uses the will, keep the law 
God when known.” And again (p. 208): Sin said 
But the child through stumbling learns walk erect every 
fall fall upward.” the same tone, 409, re- 
marks: Nay own blunders babyhood, manhood, 
blunders the body, the they disturb 
now? They are outgrown and half forgot. learned 
something each one. with sin.” Adding (p. 414): 
Men often exaggerate the amount sin, quantita- 
tive evil, not its qualitative. Much that passes this 
name mistake error.” discusses elaborately the 
uses pain, and proves beneficent, but shuts his eyes, ap- 
parently, the far more difficult question the uses 
sin; reminds that “man oscillates his march the 
moon nods her course; pain marks the limit the vibra- 
tion” (p. that “the pain sin the pain surgery, 
nay, the pain growth (p. that “suffering 
“from conscious wrong,” and “keeps our wrong 
check and, with something courage and even tri- 
umph, exclaims: “In the next life hope suffer till 
learn the mastery myself, and keep the conditions 
higher life. Through the Red Sea pain will march 
the promised land, the divine ideal guiding from before, the 
Egyptian actual urging from behind.” There is, therefore, 
clear benefit got from pain; but what from sin 
Or, sin necessity, the stammerings and stumblings 
infancy, the nutation the planets, and the achings 
young limbs the season too rapid growth 

are willing leave with any reader, whatever his 
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philosophy his religion, say, whether the theory sin, 
and, what even greater importance, the feeling sin, 
which shaped the concluding quotations given above, does 
not essentially differ from that which shaped the earlier ones 
Mr. Parker’s first statements fastened the sin upon the per- 
sonal will, that is, the person himself, his central iden- 
necessary phenomenon, one those transitions growth, 
deplore which, would really mark simplicity, 
lament that children must two feet high before they are 
three feet, that they take delight the baubles infancy, 
before those manhood can have any charm for them. But 
would unfair charge this naturalistic theory upon 
Mr. Parker. held it, must suppose have been 
somehow qualified, his mind, the other. No; the 
charge against him is, that his statements are confused, 
vague, and fundamentally inconsistent with one another 
and that, owing these defects, together with the audacity 
and incorrectness many his views, the final impres- 
sion much that has written must unfavorable 
religion and morals. the sure instinct the human 
heart, hug, with utmost tenacity, those comforting assur- 
ances which soothe the agitated conscience, and those delu- 
sive theories which explain away the guilt sin. What- 
ever Mr. Parker’s own belief might have been respecting sin, 
guilt, and punishment, naturalism, pantheism. 
writer offers two theories his readers, they may ex- 
pected select the one which best agrees with their own 
passions and desires. 


come next consideration Mr. Parker’s doctrine 
concerning Deliverance from Sin. This includes the sub- 
jects Inspiration, Revelation, Mediator, Miracles, 
itual Regeneration, and Growth Holiness. 

order this portion Mr. Parker’s system full 
justice, the reader should, the beginning, conceive him- 
self loss know what sin is, and how feels, 
ought feel, regard it. Let him imagine himself, 
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one time, oppressed with crushing sense guilt, ano- 
ther, accounting for all his transgressions, and benignantly 
contemplating them, parent contemplates the first 
efforts his child walk let him invite the justice God 


work its work upon him, and rejoice that “through the 


first, let him inveigh against the the wicked, 
—men-stealers, and betrayers, and false and 
then let him excuse them, the ground original imper- 
fections not yet rooted out and infelicities 
impossible overcome thus, blaming and not blaming, 
remorseful and not remorseful, with confused notions 
moral freedom, and feeble views the Divine holiness; 
with this preparation, let him enter upon the question 
haman redemption and sanctification, and the discussion 
God’s dealings with his creature, through inspiration and 
revelation, and mediator, for effecting new birth and 
eternal spiritual growth. Should succeed ever 
fectly this, will still inadequately represent himself 
the condition disciple Mr. Parker, this stage 
his religious investigations. But how did our author him- 
self meet these great questions that concern the present 
relations the soul with its Maker? commence 
with his views Inspiration. 

The reader will remember that Mr. Parker lays great stress 
upon the truth, which strangely regards unrecognized 
the popular theology, that God fills each point spirit 
space.” Starting from this basis, proceeds af- 
firm, language already quoted (sup. 8), that inspiration 
takes place accordance purely natural law, certain 
and universal gravitation. “Inspiration coéxtensive 
with the Prayer sally into the infinite spiritual 
world, whence bring back light and There 
Mediator between man and God.” There can but 
one mode action the Highest 
within the soul, the Divine presence imparting 
ton was not less inspired than Simon Peter; and there are 
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sons, nations, ages, Minos Moses, Gentiles 
Jews, the first century the The degree 
must depend two things, the man’s Quan- 
tity Being and Quantity Obedience.” Inspiration 
the consequent faithful use our faculties.” 
poet reveals Poetry; the artist, Art; the philosopher, Sci- 
ence; the saint, The various forms inspira- 
tion are illustrated the examples Minos and Moses, 
David, Pindar, John the Baptist, Gerson, Luther, 
Fenelon, Fox, Plato, Newton, Milton, Isaiah, Leibnitz, Paul, 
Mozart, Raphael, Phidias, Praxiteles, Orpheus (we give 
these names Mr. Parker’s order see 208), 
who all “receive into their various forms, the one spirit 
from God most high.” “is coéxtensive with 
the faithful use man’s natural powers. Men call mirac- 
ulous, but nothing more natural.” 

The above passages give clear view our author’s no- 
tion inspiration. that which properly forms part 
the theory and the remainder that the- 
ory needed, give logical foundation, consistency, 
and completeness. you start with assuming, that the 


only real God natural element; the Original, whence 


all existing things have arisen, and which still holds them, 
through all their changes, its all-embracing bosom; the 
one First Energy, which all particular forces are but parts 
the one Substance, which all substances are modifica- 
the Fountain power, attribute, and faculty, 


alone fresh incrementa can had, for aught that 


lives, and whereby living things become more full life, 
and strength, and beauty, start with this hypothesis, and 
Mr. Parker’s theory inspiration perfectly logical con- 
sequence. In-spiration but the in-breathing the orig- 
inal and universal element. has the most who has 
the most being. Strictly, the phrase, quantity obedi- 
ence,” one which, this philosophy, can have mean- 
ing, since presupposes moral law, while here there 
only natural law; and implies proper freedom, while here 


naught but necessity. The amount obedience, 
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under such system, strict measure,of the amount 
There similar inconsistency representing in- 
spiration being “coéxtensive with the faithful use 
man’s natural powers.” The word faithful,” out 
accommodation popular usage prejudice, that Panthe- 
ism can charge unfaithfulness upon any existence. The 
presence these terms readily explained; for one 
imagines that Mr. Parker was really Pantheist. And yet, 
not little extracrdinary, that, while distinctly and em- 
phatically disclaiming and refuting Pantheism, should 
have fallen into theory inspiration obviously and 
baldly Pantheistic, not certain forms and phrases 
but its very essence and all its leading statements. 
The only satisfactory clue this enigma, seems found 
the inconsistencies which have our author’s 
treatment other subjects. 

But, change now the basis from which you start. Instead 
Brahma, begin with Gop, and once different theory 
springs Jehovah fills each point spirit 
space;” not, however, natural element, but 
personal Omnipotence. our Maker, and our Pre- 
server. His all the substance which consist, and 
all the energy wherewith endowed. All our springs 
are him. sustains while endure are, 
and from him come all fresh inflowings whereby his crea- 
merely elemental spring, unconscious giver, like soil, air, 
and light; spirit. have direct access him 
through Reason, the Religious 
and, indeed, through our whole nature, physical well 
spiritual, for “in him live, move, and have our be- 
ing.” But much this union too deep for conscious- 
ness, and only know that exists, because see its logi- 
cal necessity, and because revealed. conscious access 
also have communing our spirits with the Spirit, 
the child with his eternal Father. Prayer going 
forth from that state wherein are clouded with 
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desire and passion, shut within our own private world, 
into the clearness, the largeness, and the glory God’s 
own holy and blissful presence; most genuine, real, and 
conscious intercourse the finite soul with the Infinite 
Soul; the communion personal being with that myste- 
rious, awful, sacred, beloved who all that can 
understand “person” and infinitely more, 
nearer, and dearer than our very selves. may 
various modes inspiration; as, g., that whereby 
God works within promote our steady growth 
the direction which our nature points, but beyond the 
measure our original endowment. Though not ordina- 
rily called inspiration, this would certainly in-breath- 
ing God. Then, there that divine operation, whereby 
for limited season our faculties are refined heightened 
their action, reach results otherwise unattainable. 
Again, there the special and immediate communication 
truths facts,as between man and man. These, and 
possibly other modes inspiration, are admissible under 
the theory which speak. God has direct access” 
his children all times, and all times his children have 
direct access him; and this, according law,” more 
“certain than that gravitation” (for heaven and earth 
shall pass away), the law contained the eternal Reason, 
wherein God shapes his eternal decree and act. There are 
subordinate laws, however, whereby God, part, regulates 
this blessed action within our souls; and modified and 
limited sense true, that certain kind the divine in- 
breathing varies “the quantity being and obedience,” 
and depends upon our own opens the door 
shall find that the Father enters and sups with him. 
Some inspiration, again, miraculous, and some may 
viewed natural; the former, being action God 
other than that which was pleased include within the 
known laws our being; the latter (which only figura- 
tively named inspiration), divine action within the strict 
limits those laws. 

Such the Christian theory. Mr. Parker’s differs from 
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being both intellectually and spiritually poorer, less 
clear, less discriminating, and less satisfying mind and 
heart. any value included the scriptural 
view, and only refraction its glory. 


Our author’s general doctrine concerning revelation, 
grows out his theory inspiration and his conception 
God. Inspiration” being regarded the light 
our being, the background our faculties,” follows 
that Dorcas was really inspired her making coats 
Moses giving the law; and that the two tables en- 
graved Sinai were more really revelation from God, 
than were the Twelve Tables Rome the laws 
Numa. word, the only revelation known Mr. Par- 
was that communication light and 
power from God, whereby men daily live, and move, and 
have their being, the working natural law, just 
purely natural any the laws matter. affirms 
that God’s immutability shuts out the possibility any 
other kind communication from him. All truth that 
known, properly said known revelation, and 
but the necessary result natural causes varying with 
the quantity our being and (our author illogically adds) 
obedience. 

Mr. Parker, therefore, very consistently found all the truth ac- 
man wrapped man’s Reason and the Reli- 
gious Sentiment.” teacher can superior” these. 
being spiritual scope, and broader and riper 
experience, not even God himself, must infer, can 
claim authority higher, for us, than that these facul- 
ties for, God man, being present his Reason ana 
Religious and working the action these fac- 
ulties the attraction material molecules and the 
orderly revolutions the heavens. “is Mediator 
between God and man.” 

The utter folly this manner talk for worthy 
higher name comes out into full relief, under the first 
steady look. even the case itself, the 


action God not accordance with regular, natural 
What creation, but working God moral 
law, that is, for intelligible end and with moral pur- 
pose? there natural law whereby originates natural 
law 

Again: satisfying view God, which represents 
him having buried and lost himself his creation, that 
there nothing left Deity now, save the necessary thou- 
sand-fold activity the universe? But this must be, 
God tied regular, natural law, all his actions. 

Furthermore: There are, doubtless, some facts within the 
circumference the universe and eternity, which 
given man is, given moment, ignorant; but which, 
nevertheless, are, their nature, apprehensible his mind 
and heart, that the knowledge their existence com- 
municable him; and God, personal, Mr. Parker 
avers, can communicate such facts; which communica- 
tion would clearly “revelation” kind which Mr. 
Parker’s theory denies. facts may nearly concern us, 
since our life not shut earth; the knowledge 
them might throw great light upon difficulties, and free 
from thraldoms, since the truth maketh free; and, therefore, 
teacher bringing this revelation might have authority 
which Reason and Sentiment could not claim for them- 
selves, since, through him, God would telling what 
does not tell through them, truths and realities beyond 
the reach their intuition. possible, therefore, that 
teacher should sent from God, who should mediator 
between God and his infant. children, erring here, 
are, from the right way, and miserably stumbling upon dark 
mountains. angel, archangel, or, least, the Di- 
vine Word himself, impersonation the Eternal Life 
Love and Wisdom, may speak me; and, with such au- 
thority, that freely give “Reason and Religious 
Sentiment,” taught and led him. All this rea- 
sonable; and also real, then most blessed 
ous and full thanksgiving. 


But again: Mr. Parker concedes that all men bave the 
XVIIL No. 69. 
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“idea” God, although man attains perfect con- 
ception” him; while most men, especially those who 
lived the earlier ages, have rested conceptions exceed- 
ingly gross and false. Now why could not Mr. Parker have 
held, That, even the earliest ages, was permitted 
few favored minds, compass worthy conception 
God. That God’s Spirit was working these lofti- 
est souls,— and, indeed, all souls,—a Light lighting 
every man, and especially lighting these chosen men, wisely 
chosen God, for reasons which cannot know, and can 
but partially guess. That thus, under perpetual and 
universal, connection with such particular, Divine super- 
vision, this spiritual knowledge was handed down from gen- 
eration generation, till, last, was found that God, 
the exercise that wisdom and love which embrace all 
being and all duration, had communicated and put record 
conception himself, revelation his glorious majesty, 
knowledge his mighty acts, and history his deal- 
ings with man, high, and pure, and true, that this Recorp 
was worthy ever remain sacred Authority for the race, 
and revered revelation God from God. 
That while, this great achievement, men must needs re- 
joice, they, nevertheless, often forget the mighty process 
its completion, toiled through the slow centuries 
experience divinely ordered and divinely attended 
ever growing record God’s presence and the truth that 
had inwrought and revealed. Men are charmed with 
these blossoms heavenly odor, but not always meditate, 
they ought, upon the divine life-principle which produced 
the flowers, and fail discern the sacred roots, trailing far 
darkness, even the Light which touched this beauty 
and healing virtue into being. 

What objection can reasonably urged such the- 
ory? much this true, the Bible really 
gives Revelation from God, then well looking 
for instruction, making our guide and owning 
“the Master the soul.” 

Mr. Parker tells us, though were the end contro- 
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versy, that verbal revelation can never communicate 
simple idea, like that God, Justice, Love, Religion.” But 
does not say, that verbal revelation can stir into action 
dormant faculty, and stimulate with vital awaken- 
ing that new thought God shall born, like angel, 
within the soul, and new impulse love shall given, 
transforming the character and making new man. For 
this would have been, deny the very work which was his 
own fond ambition and his solace. Nor, again, does our 
author affirm, that verbal revelation accompanied the 
powerful working the Spirit God, can impart simple 
idea, which the true Christian doctrine; for this would 
deny creation well progress, the existence 
simple ideas and their possibility. this impossi- 
ble now, has always been impossible; and simple ideas 
exist any minds, except they have eternally existed there. 

personal God, must also believe the possible truth 
the Christian doctrines Inspiration and Revelation, and 
their high intrinsic probability. further, and 
believe the Christian’s God, must accept his doctrine 
Revelation the statement blessed reality. God 
speaks, and devoutly listen instructs and commands, 
and trustfully and humbly obey; breathes the love 
his boundless heart, and not even 


That undisturbed song pure concent, 
Aye sung before the sapphire-colored throne,” 


can speak the adoration our gratitude. 

have not room follow our author through the de- 
tails his statement and attempted refutation the 
Christian doctrine the sacred scriptures, but can merely 
present the outline. The views denounced Mr. Par- 
ker’s works the following words: The 
Bible master the soul; superior Reason truer than 
greater and more trustworthy than the Reli- 
gious Sentiment” (Disc. 305). understand these 
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books teach the all this: that the soul mas- 
ter the Bible; that Reason superior it; the Con- 
science more true; and the Religious Sentiment greater and 
more trustworthy. are instructed, that the Bible con- 
tains two grand divisions essentially contradictory each 
other, the Old and the New Testaments; the one setting 
forth religion fear, and the other love; one resting 
special revelation Moses, the other based simply 
the revelation given all men. half the Bible 
repeals the other The God the Old Testament 
man war, cruel, capricious, revengeful, hateful, and 
not trusted.” “eats and drinks, makes contracts 
with his favorites, angry, resentful, sudden and quick 
quarrel, and changes his plans the advice cool man.” 
only living and true God,” and the New Testament, 
Father full love.” Such representations manifest lit- 
tle candor and fail meriting respectful 
consideration. tell that the Being who the be- 
ginning created the heavens and the earth” merely 
local deity,” and affirm that neither Moses nor David 
knew anything God, long-suffering, merciful and gra- 
cious, full compassicn, slow anger, and great mercy, 
who, like father pitieth his children, pitieth them that 
fear him, crowning them with loving kindness and ten- 
der mercies, forgiving all their healing all 
their diseases, and redeeming their life from destruction, 
say such things, confess headstrong and virulent 
prejudice and court commiseration and neglect. 

the reader would expect, the works now under review 
bring forward the familiar objections against the Bible and 
its several parts. The book Genesis, the history the 
patriarchs and the captivity, the Law, the Psalms, and 
the Prophets, are turn saluted with stale assaults. Our 
author insists upon interpreting literally all phraseology ap- 
plied Jehovah, and strives hold that Moses had foul 
ideas God.” the laws, says: They contain 
mingling good and bad, wise and absurd, and men 
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will maintain that God their author, must still apply 
them the words which Ezekiel puts into his mouth (20: 25): 
gave them statutes that were not good, and judgments 
whereby they should not live;” say, with Jeremiah 
not unto your fathers the day that 
brought them out Egypt, concerning burnt offerings 
sacrifices.” Thus quotes their own God against them, 
For impossible suppose that Mr. Parker really under- 
stood Ezekiel have owned, the name and the au- 
thority God, that the Divine statutes were not fit live 
by; that Jeremiah intended represent. Jehovah de- 
nying that spake unto the fathers! 

are not aware that any Mr. Parker’s objections 
the scriptures are new, any important respect original. 
Nor, they were, could necessary wade through all 
the shallows and swamps author who affords such 
examples have been quoted, devour the whole 
apple Sodom, after proving its hollowness and tasting 
its ashes. There little danger that the common sense 
the people will accept, opposition the word our 
Saviour himself, the declaration, that Jesus rejected the 
chaff Moses and the husk Ezekiel, with their Thus 
saith the leaving” them “to their own place, 
where the wind might carry them.” The voice the Lord 
himself rises serenely above all this loud irreverence, and pro- 
claims, these same prophets, words that will audi- 
ble and authoritative the latest hour time: not 
come destroy, but fulfil.” 

concluding this topic, have only call attention 
the contrast between the laudations which Mr. Parker 
has, various places, bestowed upon the Bible, and the 
hideous charges with which seeks blacken it. 
but another example his inconsistency and carelessness. 


The doctrine Miracles disposed the manner 
that would expected from our author’s treatment Rev- 
elation, and from the inaccuracy that has hitherto pervaded 
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his discussions. prepares the way for what has 
say, some observations upon the proper criterion cer- 
tainty, applicable the matter hand. The matter 
hand is, Christianity. Christianity limits certain 
intuition,” and so, made plain those who possess 
these two faculties the simple process using them. 
the question How know that Christianity 
true?” Mr. Parker seems think fair reply, in- 
than the whole; that impossible for the same thing 
and not be! questions which every student intel- 
lectual philosophy recognizes specifically different, 
furnish answer all. 

But, having laid down the definition, that Christianity 
merely system abstract truths intuitions, very 
easy follow that with the statement, that wonders can 
make these truths either more clear more certain. 

But, taking Mr. Parker’s own premises, his conclusion 
not legitimate. There may truths reflection which 
surpass the reach man’s present reflective power; and 
intuitions, high and grand, which has not the faintest 
beholding. And is, therefore, the nature things pos- 
being superior order should furnish men the results 
attained his own loftier faculties; which results men 
might, first, hesitate receive but the exhibition cer- 
tain wonders, certain facts, hidden, hitherto, behind the 
veil the universe, might make some these truths more 
clear; and the performance certain other wonders, might 
recognized agreeing with this Being’s claim su- 
periority, and might clothe him with sacred authority 
and personal glory, make other truths more sure, and 
even make them certain, resting they upon his mere 
testimony. 

But Mr. Parker right definition? Does the law: 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
thy neighbor thyself, constitute Christianity? Surely, 
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Christ was what the apostles believed him be, and what 
the Church throughout the world with joy has ever recog- 
nized and confessed, then there great historical truth, 
glorious fact, which constitutes the distinguishing peculiar- 
ity Christianity. Moreover, whether the belief the 
Church true false, the usage centuries has limited 
the name Christianity the religion which acknowledges 
that fact. Mr. Parker denies the reality the fact, 
need not also deny the dictionary, and take this appropriated 
word designate his alien and hostile system. the 
meaning word may thus changed, any one’s ca- 
price, the boundaries truth and falsehood are confused, 
reasoning but idle play, and Reason dethroned. 
Whether Mr. Parker’s views, therefore, right wrong, 
Christianity stands system combined truths and facts. 
This materially alters the aspect the case. For, obvi- 
ously, even were granted, that miracles could 
use proving truths reflection and intuition, the conces- 
sion longer holds, when the inquiry 
realities. Now, are not anxious use the miracles 
Christ for the purpose convincing men that the law, 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God,” good law; but 
would use them for the purpose more fully satisfying 
the world Christ’s own divine nature and mission. His 
miracles constitute one the stones the immutable arch 
upon which this great doctrine rests. 

Christians claim, that Christ was more than man, that 
was union the divine and human natures one per- 
son. ‘They assert this fact; and, certainly, 
fact, one mighty import. The advocates Mr. 
Parker’s views would, unquestionably, themselves concede 
that weighty deductions follow, this thesis stands. Does 

Christ was more than man, there must have been some 
particulars which was more some his powers must 
have been superior human powers; and this superiority 
must have appeared; must have appeared certain partic- 
and these particulars must have been wonders mir- 
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acles. If, Christ, the Eternal Word was really present, 
then, him, really superhuman power was present, able 
do, and naturally doing, things obviously superhuman 
and such things do, remain, best, but vaguely 
and indecisively manifested. And God visited the world 
the person Christ, for the very purpose (in part) 
manifesting himself, and illustrating his love, then miracles 
are for merely human act could indicate, 
much less demonstrate dull minds, and impress upon re- 
luctant hearts, the reality God’s very presence. 

the supposition, therefore, that the Christian claim 
true, miracles are not only regarded natural and 
probable, but morally necessary; and the Christian 
scheme would essentially self-contradictory did not 
include them. Claim certain being human, and 
yet concede that exhibits and that possesses the pow- 
ers animal only, say and straight unsay. 
like manner, affirm that Christ was Divine, and also 
grant that owned superhuman faculties, and wrought 
miraculous deeds, but utter jargon. short, 
just natural, and justas necessary (upon the Christian 
theory), that Christ should work miracles, that man 
should that the one should manifest divine power, 
that the other should manifest human power. 

Then, again: Christ came into the world mighty force, 
turning its current. must, therefore, take strong hold 
upon men, and must impress them profoundly. not 
see what important use miracles had making that im- 
pression that, three short greater work was 
done, than any wrought any other human being long 
life? Who can say that this would have been possible 
without And Christ’s miracles are use still. 
They preserve the consistency the Gospel story, and ren- 
der credible. They impress when duly accept 
them, reason bound with sense and realization 
the very presence God Christ, which could not 
possibly have had, beheld Jesus only the gentle 
traits wisdom and goodness, and none the signs 
God-like might. 
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sum all up, contemplate that wonderful his- 
tory contained the gospels, simple, human, and yet 
transcendent and divine, are forced own, that mir- 
acles are place that life our Lord; that there was 
sufficient moral end for their introduction, identical with the 
end Christ’s own coming; that they did their work 
the time when they were wrought; that they continue their 
work now; that most reasonable and satisfying, 
mind and heart, believe them; that they stand, and 
shall ever stand, bright witnesses, testifying 

Thus does become very clear, that the Christian doc- 
trines Mediator and Miracles are harmony, and 
that they strengthen one another; each appears reasonable 
when viewed the other’s light. And, indeed, the 
question Mediator, seems neither unreasonable nor 
unkind say, that the world will better prepared lis- 
ten denials the existence and the need medi- 
ator between God and man, when longer sees men 
trying mediate between that Infinite Light and its own 
darkness. But long philosophers confess the idea” 
ch. ii.), and that they themselves partake the life-giving 
glory this unattainable truth only through mediating 
conception and long philosophers offer themselves 
men high-priests the ineffable mysteries inspired 
with afflatus genuine any that the race has known, 
shall not find easy believe, that the idea media- 
tion contains anything repulsive human instincts 
reason. And until these our neighbors who are anxious 
the bringers-in new religion, shall exhibit nobler 
mediation than learn scripture, shall cling 
Christ Mediator, true revealer God, taking the 
things the heavens, eternal and unseen, and showing them 
unto us; blending God and man, such way 
that can see far human boundaries will 
contain him and human powers can present him; and 
shadowing forth, also, that glory the Father which 
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passeth understanding, but which can yet recognize and 
adore the ineffable divineness Deity. our minds 
are limited scope, see absurdity our receiving 
instruction from mind broader vision; our souls are 
weak, feel impropriety their being made strong 
communion with nobler soul; our hearts are corrupt, 
does not hurt our pride hope that they may become pure 
through union with God Christ; are but men, and 
sinful men, adore that divine love which gives 
Mediator whom can know and love and trust, and who 
will cause owned God, and will make 
partakers the divine nature. True, rejoice direct 
communion with the Father; but find this communion 
much nearer, that have known Christ and come 
through Christ. 

But impossible treat these important themes 
full. must now hasten brief comparison Mr. 
Parker’s doctrine Progress, with the Christian doctrines 
Regeneration and Sanctification. understand our 
author teach, that man ever rising, like submerged 
continent, natural law, wit, the continually increas- 
ing influx divine energy. Thus may imagine the 
globe blossom favored spots with civilization, just 
sunny and sheltered slopes are seen the earliest green 
and gold spring. ‘The Christian idea namely, 
that man rises from his ignorance and baseness, not ac- 
cordance with laws mere nature, but moral law, 
regnant over all natural using none 
other, fact, than the eternal dictate and decree perfect 
Reason and infinite Love. hold, that God intelligently 
and lovingly gives his Spirit the fullest measure which 
this absolute reason and goodness allow; ever wisely and 


benignly ministering this divine gift his children, ac- 


cordance with plan which comprehends the two-fold infin- 
ity all existence and his own glory existence 
only ray. natural law necessitates God 
but acts and moral law, method his own 


mind and free will. Thus, hold that the world mov- 
ing on, because believe God, and that moving 
which, indeed, think that can see; but saw 
not, should believe all the same, believing God. 
The new progress the soul commences, ac- 
cording this view, when, upon some fresh influx divine 
energy, the selfish and blinded heart filled with the 
light and power the truth persuaded and ena- 
bled” love God supremely, and voluntarily gives itself 
this love and its service forever. And the new progress 
the soul continues began, the co-working man’s 
free will with the Spirit God, and the filling the soul with 
the fulness God, ordinarily through the instrumentality 
means specially appointed God, the way this 
pleasantness and peace. 

Mr. Parker’s view makes the progress the soul but 
part the general cosmic change, whereby the existing 
universe slowly cycling upward, and present forms be- 
ing are becoming higher forms. The Christian view makes 
the regeneration each soul personal working together 
God and man; wherein each loves the other, and the 
weakness the creature helped out its hopeless 
culty divine strength, and the great want the finite 
filled the incoming the Infinite, earth’s sinful and 
sorrowful child (sorrowing now with godly sorrow) being 
taken back into the Father’s arms and blessed with the 
measureless bounty his grace. The Christian view 
most reasonable, noble, comforting, and and has 
been instrumental convincing the world sin and bring- 
ing God. The Pantheistic theory agrees neither with 
reason nor with experience, and powerless turn men 
from their iniquities. Through the one, the Spirit the 
Lord endows the soul with divine and permanent energy 
the other gives but pleasing illusions and passing intoxi- 
cation fancy, sure followed heaviness, weari- 
pang. Follow the body’s laws and 
health body, the spirit’s laws and secure health soul 
and happiness,” very old and very sound advice. But 
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the nothingness these prudential maxims when confronted 
with the madness and anguish the world, has been only 
too thoroughly tested. Yet such the remedy which mod- 
ern Deism, striving make itself something new 
changing the smoother consonant aspirate, still pre- 
sumes offer for the world’s sin and sorrow. Obey the 
laws your being, says Mr. Parker; Mens sana cor- 
pore sano!” Seneca and Aristotle have done better than 
and Socrates and Plato, much better. How unspeak- 
ably inferior all this, that wisdom and power God re- 
vealed scripture and made familiar the experience 
many thousands hearts; that effectual calling, which, 
bringing the soul Christ, shows its own sin and 
God’s holiness, and puts living communion with the 
Holy Ghost, who instructs the heart the ways heavenly 
love, transforms with eternal influences, comforts with 
Christ’s own peace, and binds endless union with God. 
How new, and fresh, and beautiful comes this Christian 
revelation hearts weary with the forceless droning 
superannuated philosophy. pleasant fruits par- 
adise, prodigals starving the husks.” 


have not room pursue further our investigation 
into the positive teachings Mr. Parker, theology, but 
must hasten briefly call attention the position as- 
sumes towards Christianity, and the scope his denials. 
was remarked near the beginning this Article, Mr. 
Parker reduces Christianity the “two great command- 
ments and, strange say, finds its peculiar- 
that which defines the essence all and every 
religion, the element whereby they are all one. this, and 
mot the miraculous birth, the incarnation, the God-man, 
the miracles, the atonement, the resurrection,” 
ascension,” and the other doctrines scripture and the 
creeds, finds the distinctive characteristic the Christian 
religion. All besides, doctrine fact, but the husk, 
having but temporary use, else morbid growth, 
use whatever. notions men form about the scriptures, 
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and the nature and authority Christ, have nothing 
with Christianity,” says our author, “except its aids 
its adversaries.” Their connection with Christianity ap- 
pears accidental for Jesus had taught Athens, and 
not had wrought miracle, and none 
but the human nature had ever been ascribed him; the 
Old Testament had forever perished his birth, Chris- 
tianity would still have been the word God; would 
have lost none its truths.” And yet, Mr. Parker seems 
have doubted whether Strauss justified calling him- 
self Christian,— though far respects his life 
abides the test, because the peculiar theologic dogmas 
advocated his Leben Jesu” (Crit. and Misc. Writ., 
295). but just add, however, that, another pas- 
sage, our author speaks with more care and discrimination 
when, after remarking that “all religions have this common 
point, acknowledged sense dependence God, and 
each religion has some special peculiarity its own which 
distinguishes from all others,” goes say that, 
while essential peculiarity Christianity indeed its 
absolute character,” its “formal and theoretic peculiarity 
contained the doctrine God has made the highest 
revelation himself man through Jesus 
this inconsistency, still and exem- 
plifies leading trait his works. But return. 

Real Christianity,” that say, the “two great com- 
mandments,” Mr. Parker says, permanent; all else 
transitory fleeting the leaves upon the trees,” which 


Fall successive and successive rise.” 


illustrate this transitoriness, selects two doctrines, 
the one respecting the origin and authority scripture, and 
the other relating “the nature and authority Christ.” 
But the former, which describes originally 
sumption bigoted Jews,” also declares has been for 


have grossly misunderstood Mr. Parker, did not think, and 
does not teach, that himself has given higher one. Mr. Parker had the 
same reason for accusing our Saviour teaching the selfishness and malignity 
the Father, for charging this upon Christians. (See below.) 


No. 69. 


centuries the general opinion the Christian church, both 
Catholic and and, “still worse, now the 
general opinion religious sects this day” (Crit. and 
Misc. Writ., Parker says this, while the act 
showing wherein “this transitoriness doctrines ap- 
pears.” The foremost doctrine, therefore, which 
pains select remarkable for the briefness its ephem- 
eral existence, originated, his own showing, least 
early the era Moses; and the same doctrine, after hav- 
ing for ages formed centre union for the whole church, 
still generally held, sorrowfully assures us, 
religious denominations into which the world the 
present hour divided! After reading this, one will 
very greatly surprised find Mr. Parker inquiring, with 
every appearance utmost simplicity 
Did Christ ever demand that man should assent the 
doctrines the Old Testament 

Mr. Parker was more fortunate the second doctrine 
which chose illustration “the transient” 
Christianity, his exposition its changes. For 
testifies that, every sect that has ever been known 
makes Christianity rest the personal authority Jesus.” 
And this, use his own words again, 
“it seems difficult conceive any reason, why moral and 
religious truths should rest for their support the personal 
authority their revealer.” Upon his own representations, 
then, the two doctrines whose transitoriness offers the 
most striking illustrations the obvious truth his charge, 
have undergone essential change since the beginning. 

His attempt prove the vacillation Christian faith 
regard Christ’s divine nature more and, 
though some power were ever working within the depths 
his mind, and counter-working its conscious aim and 
striving, once launches forth into stirring and rythmic 
eulogy the Bible and its wondrous, perennial beneficence 
the midst which felicitously illustrates the unity 
its two main divisions (elsewhere represented him 
mutually contradictory), reminding that “as the first 
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book the Old tells man made the 


image God, the first the New Testament gives 
the motto, perfect your Father heaven.” 

But not only does our author attempt fix the charge 
transitoriness upon many the details Christian doc- 
trine, attacks Christianity itself. The teachings Jesus, 
indeed, or, more properly, portion them, call forth his 
loudest and affirms that “the wisest son 
man has not measured their height;” that “this Galilean 
youth strode before the world whole thousands years, 
much Divinity His words solve the ques- 
tions the present age. him, the Godlike and the 
human met and embraced.” But these eulogies Christ, 
which pointedly contradict the fundamental assumption 
Mr. Parker’s works, are followed sweeping and fierce 
denunciation the Christianity since Christ. Nor the 
author’s aim this, merely show that believers have 
always failed reaching the full height and scope their 
Lord’s doctrine. His shafts are launched against Chris- 
tianity itself. The first page the Introduction his 
Discourse,” declares that “what popularly taught and 
accepted not fitted make the world 
(And yet, should remarked, passing, that 
afterwards devotes eight pages enumeration the 
merits” Romanism, which goes into rhapsody 
over the wondrous benefits has wrought; and gives one 
page the “merit” Protestantism, and several more 
the good fruits its various denominations.) Our 
theology,” affirms, “is mainly based the superficial 
and transient element. stands the forbearance the 
sceptic.” Again: “In respect doctrines well forms; 
see all transitory. instability and in- 
security. Opinions have changed most points deemed 
most vital” (Crit. and Misc. Writ., 158). Still again: 
Christianity the sects, the pulpit, society, 
similar expressions, beyond all question that Mr. 
Parker refers, not minor matters about which existing 
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evangelical denominations differ, but the main substance 
Christian theology; that body truth which has 
ever been the medium conveying the living substance 
the truth into human hearts, and the chief instrument the 
Spirit God the conversion souls. Thus against 
itself, now exists, and has all ages 
existed, and against nearly all that except the two 
grand principles the law, that Mr. Parker has waged this 
merciless, reckless, and most absurd will instruc- 
tive follow him little further this assault, and note 
more particularly the mode and spirit his 
will look, the first place, some his representations 
Christian doctrines. 

the seventh chapter the second book his Discourse,” 
our author tells that calls the 
theology the churches, “denies the ability 
discover, himself, the existence God, find out that 
better love his brother than hate him, subject 
the passions reason, desire duty, rather than subject 
reason passion, duty Men know there 
God, and distinction between right and wrong, only hear- 
say, they know there was flood the time Noah 
[This, men who believe with Paul, that 
invisible things God are understood the things 
that are made.”] that God 
present and active all spirit all denial 
exemplified the doctrines Preserva- 
tion,” Providence,” and the Holy Spirit.”] God 
move, and have our “was but transiently 
present with our race, and has now left altogether.” 
Although, not sparrow falls the ground” without our 
So, too, the Introduction, For all theological 
purposes, God might have been buried after the ascension 
Jesus.” the Father All for our (cod, 
have two idols, the Bible..... and Jesus Nazareth 
[As though Christ had dethroned God; and his 
disciples longer prayed Our Father.” 
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his sermon upon The Popular Theology,” Mr. Parker 
indicates his own sense the gulf between himself and the 
believers his day, follows: say distinctly 
that between the ideas the foremost religious men this 
age and the popular theology the churches, there 
greater chasm, wider and deeper gulf, than there was 
between the ideas St. Paul Tertullian and those the 
Jews and pagans who were around them.” The “theology” 
even Jesus seems have had many Jewish notions 
it, wholly untenable our day;” and yet, “if Jesus were 
come back and preach his ideas theology set 
them forth Judea, they would not accepted Chris- 
“In the popular theology God represented 
finite and imperfect God. not said words; the 
theology regards God eminently malignant, though 
does not say plain words.” acknowledges “three 
persons the godhead, first, God the Father,..... made 
appear remarkable for three things, first, for great power 
will and do; second, for great selfishness third, for great 
“the grimmest object the universe, 
not loving and not lovely.” “It doctrine the 
popular theology that Christ actually loves transgressors, and 
little that God loves them.” Holy Ghost not 
represented loving wicked men, that is, men who lack 
conventional faith, who are deficient conventional 
All this” (the above and more the 
same sort) “is acknowledged and writ down the creeds 
Catholic and Protestant, and this they not differ.” 
really fourth person the popular idea God, 
the Christian theology, wit, the Devil.” “The power 
assigned the Devil, and the influence over men, com- 
monly attributed him, much greater, since the creation, 
than that all the three other persons put together.” 
mistake this reasoning” (in proof the 
last quoted statement), “strange may seem. takes 
all these four persons make and represent the popular 
theological notion God.” 
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The doctrine concerning man travestied and held 

mockery similar style; and coming next that the 
relation between God and man, writes follows: 
“Jesus calls God But the popular 
theology God three elements” being “con- 
spicuous his character,’ “selfishness,” and 
destructiveness.” cares little for the welfare his 
creatures, though pretends care much. Men must 
fear their king; this the highest thing you You 
must pray God prayer will make him 
alter his mind and change his purpose, you employ the 
right attorney the right The classic mythology 
represents the ancient heathen gods selfish their ruling 
and the popular theology represents God 
selfish his love power, glory, and terribly selfish 
his wrath. Accordingly, such actions are ascribed the 
Deity the popular theology almost any country 
Christendom would send man the gallows.” 

The doctrines the Incarnation and the Atonement, and 
Decrees, are equally misrepresented and Mr. Parker con- 
cludes his account the theology Christendom with 
crazy tirade against the doctrine the Holy Ghost. 
Holy Ghost,” tells his hearers, represented going 
about seeking inspire men with the will saved. 
does not come into assemblies men science, who are 
seeking learn the laws God.” does not come 
into assemblies men trying make the world better off, 
and men attends camp-meetings, present 
‘revivals,’ frequents tract societies and the The 
Holy Ghost theology has nothing with schemes 
for making the world better, men 
friends,” says conclusion, “is the popular theology 
theory the universe. This the theology which lies 
the basis all the prevailing Man worm, and 
God represented mighty heel crush him down 
not represented friend, but the worst 
foe man.” Which the worst, believe there 
God who mind, cause, and providence..... 
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believe there God who almighty, yet omnipotently 
malignant, who consciously aims the forces the universe 
the wretched head his own Which, say, 
the worst, declare with the atheist, There God, 
paint the cause, the mind, the providence 
the world hideous devil ?’” 


Now, impossible suppose that Mr. Parker was in- 
competent attain more correct understanding Chris- 
tian theology than the above quotations indicate; and 
difficult realize that these grossly abusive 
utterances were made entire simplicity godly sincerity. 
find difficult persuade ourselves that Mr. Parker 
did not know better when dispensing this stuff his con- 
gregations; and that there was not something malignity 
effusions reeking and glistening with such scorn. 
melancholy think, that audience intelligent and 
respectable men and women were persuaded swallow 
this concoction, and count the bread and the wine 
heaven. 

might proceed further with quotations, and show that 
Mr. Parker, many passages, charges the Christian religion 
his day with being “separated from hostile 
science and philanthropy, degrading mind and heart. 
Religion,” says, “is restraint business, restraint 
politics, and literature not felt. dares not speak 
against drunkenness and prostitution dumb religion, 
and dares not even oppose the stealing men out their 
houses this town.” When,” exclaims, “did the 
Christianity the church ever denounce popular sin; the 
desolation intemperance; the butchery Indians; the 
soul-destroying the flesh and blood men for 
whom Christ 471.) But have not 
room for more these things, except acknowledge 
that Mr. Parker had discovered, the time when pub- 
lished his Sermon Practical 245, that the 
ventured protest against the sin This,” 
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says, “is the first time; and marks the turning the 
tide which ere long will leave this old theology all high and 
dry upon the sand, the desert.” 

should have believed impossible, had not the fact 
thus thrust itself into our faces, that intelligent gentle- 
man could have lived for forty years the city Boston 
and its vicinity, busying himself from early youth with ques- 
tions religion and public morals, and yet remain 
ignorant facts public notoriety, upon subjects which 
most engaged his own attention, the above extract shows 
Mr. Parker have been: such facts, the follow- 
ing That thirty years before was born,! the Methodist 
Episcopal Church had pronounced (in 1780) with unmis- 
takable meaning upon the sinfulness slavery, and had 
taken measures clear itself wholly from connection there- 


The action the Conference 1780, “four years before the organization 
the Methodist Episcopal Church,” was follows: Question. Ought not 
those travelling preachers who hold slaves, give promises set them free 
Answer. Yes. 

Question. Does this Conference acknowledge that slavery contrary the 
laws God, man, and nature, and hurtful society; contrary the dictates 
conscience and pure religion, and doing that which would not others 
should and ours? pass our disapprobation all our friends 
who keep slaves, and advise their Answer. Yes. 

the next Conference 1783, they voted, regard their “local preach- 
ers who held Slaves,” “try them another year,” 
may then necessary suspend them.” 

1784, the matter buying and selling slaves was taken hold similar 
spirit; the question concerning the local preachers received further attention 
and vigorous measures were planned, with much minute detail, 
answer the inquiry What methods can take ertirpate Slavery?” The 
subject came before the Conferences 1785, 1789, 1792, 1796, 1800, 1804, 
1808, 1812, 1816, 1820; during all which time the Conference was evidently not 
Sorgetful its duty toward the enslaved, whether rightly understood not. 

the year 1787, the Synod New York and Philadelphia, that time 
the highest judicatory the Presbyterian Church the United States, com- 
mended the principles favor universal liberty,” and counselled 
particular measures for the procurement “the final abolition Slavery 
America.” 1818, the Assembly took more decided action; part which 
was the following words: consider the voluntary enslaving one part 
the human race another, gross the most precious and 
sacred rights human nature, utterly inconsistent with the law the 
paper adopted occupying from three four pages the Minutes. and being char- 
acterized throughout great vigor, distinctness, and fulness expression. 
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with, and looking toward general which 
endeavor was vigorously continued for many years, and, 
indeed, has never been given up;—that when was 
hardly eight years old (1818), the Presbyterian church had 
denounced slavery the most emphatic terms; that before 
well after the revolution, Congregational ministers had 
preached against it; while two years previous that 
“Albany Convention,” which protested for the first time,” 
so, turned that rising tide which its ebb was soon 
leave the Christian theology the 
the Presbyterian church concluded series annual 
and triennial protests against slaveholding, pronounc- 
ing “an offence,” the proper import that term 
used the Book Discipline,” except when justified 
circumstances making it, for the time being, act neces- 
sity mercy that the Temperance movement originated 
with Orthodox ministers, and has ever received its best sup- 
port from such ministers and their that the same 
men, connection with the Quakers, were prominent 
founders and advocates the Peace societies while Ortho- 
dox missionaries again were the only men who have suffered 
imprisonment behalf the Indian; general, that the 
great accusation against the Puritans, clergy and laity alike, 
has been, from the beginning, now, and likely be, for 
some time come, that they insist upon applying the pre- 
cepts the Gospel all details public and private 
life, and obstinately preach the omnipresent force the 
“higher law.” cannot think Mr. Parker dishonest 
these extraordinary but stand dumb amaze- 
ment before the might that prejudice which could have 
kept such man imperfectly informed. 

But Mr. Parker went further yet, and published the 
world his opinion, that the two and thirty thousand Chris- 
tian ministers the United States “scarce lessen any vice 
the State, the press, the market.” That say: 
Governments here would scarcely more corrupt, good 
publications would about numerous, and about 
good, and bad publications but little more numerous and 
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little worse, and the morals our trade would about the 
same now, the American clergy were stricken out 
existence. This was Mr. Parker’s judgment. So, too, 
the missions “the heathens,” says: “Small good 
comes it; but did they teach industry, thrift, letters, 
honesty, temperance, justice, mercy, with rational ideas 
God and man, what conversion would there the 
Gentiles!” passage indicative, again, imperfect infor- 
mation. Had Mr. Parker known the facts familiar nearly 
all intelligent members Orthodox churches, would 
never have penned such sentence that. Where can the 
church member found, who does not know, that the mis- 
sionaries are pains promote “industry,” honesty,” 
and “thrift;” and that, while laying their hand the root 
the tree, and seeking get the heart whence the 
issues life proceed,—they are watchful, also, over the 
whole outgoing the encourage, with the greatest 
zeal, those personal habits and those social usages which 
tend refine and elevate the character, and such employ- 
ments are promotive comfort and the triumph man 
over nature. The very scholars the Sunday schools could 
have taught our author much this. Mr. Parker, how- 
ever, seems have been little acquainted with the real 
condition the heathen themselves, with the efforts 
his neighbors their behalf, asking, whether Christian 
nations have superiority over the South Asiatics, and the 
Chinese, temperance, chastity, honesty, justice and mercy, 
equal their mental superiority? and answering, that 
notorious they have not.” recent however, 
the most extensive observation and not amenable the 
charge extreme orthodoxy, expresses himself concern- 
ing one these nations follows: deliberate 
opinion, that the Chinese are, morally, the most debased 
people the face the earth. Forms vice which in, 
other countries are barely named, are China common 
that they excite comment among the natives. They 


See Bayard Taylor’s “India, China and Japan.” 
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constitute the surface level, and below them there are deeps 
deeps depravity shocking and horrible that their 
character can not even hinted!” 


fear that will impossible speak the truth con- 
cerning Mr. Parker, without saying what will very dis- 
pleasing his friends. But let not these friends suppose 
that any contempt cherished for their leader and cham- 
pion, any unkind feeling entertained towards those who 
agree with him. understand too well the force the 
currents which was borne astray, and have too much 
respect for whatsoever was noble lovely his character 
and life, well too much sympathy with the trouble that 
comes doubt and denial, harbor bitterness toward him 
his followers. 


was man remarkable powers. 
Endowed with physical constitution rare energy, which, 
but for one inherited defect, would probably have borne up, 
even under his fierce taxation, good old age, was 
able amount intellectual and passional work 
that few men equal. His intellect was capacious and 
strong, not lacking powers analysis, remarkable for 
imaginative vigor and faculty effective expression, in- 
satiate after all sorts knowledge, but not conscientiously 
exact, either research statement; voracious rather 
than veracious often rude and careless often false, always 
unreliable. denunciative eloquence, sarcasm and scorn 
and abhorrence, was certainly among the first 
Nor was wanting that nobler eloquence, which makes 
the beauties the natural world its instrument, and stirs 
the soul with sublime joys; even that other, higher 
yet, which appeals directly the moral nature, awakens its 
intuitions and its passions and benevolent desires. But the 
highest sphere all seems have been above his reach 
and those tender and solemn views God and man and 
man’s state and destiny, which melt the soul into pro- 
found sorrow, love and prayer, which overcome with awe 
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unutterable, which fill and thrill and empower with 
the forces new life, immutable purpose, earnest 
death, strong God, those views which come through 
the knowledge the truth Jesus, imparted the 
Holy Ghost, not find Mr. Parker’s writings. His 
attempts upon purely spiritual themes, far have 
observed, may set down failures; and the reader 
made feel that, them, his author has overstepped the 
limits experience, and drawing mainly upon imagina- 
tion and desire. 

pretty careful and extended perusal Mr. Parker’s 
works has deeply impressed with the conviction, that the 
amount his accurate and reliable knowledge was 
means remarkable. not recall single important 
topic which has treated manner indicative 
thorough scholarship. incorrectness, confusion, mis- 
conception and misrepresentation are well nigh omnipresent. 
confess profound suspicion respecting even that 
wonderful facility the acquisition languages, which 
his admirers tell us. The only important translation from 
his hand, made from the language with which, among all 
foreign tongues, may fairly presumed have been 
most familiar, was faulty, that its author was pronounced 
German,” and was held ridicule conceited 
and ignorant translator.” And indeed very difficult 
conceive, that person such headlong temper, whose men- 
tal habit was obviously loose and void scholarly con- 
scientiousness, could have been thorough his mastery 
languages. 

Mr. Parker cherished many generous and benevolent im- 
pulses. was lover liberty and hater oppression; 
and advocated with strong earnestness whatever believed 
the cause freedom, justice, humanity. pitied 
the poor and the unfortunate, and sought comfort and 
help and was, are most ready believe, true 
friend, faithful and loving. His prejudices were vehement, 
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and sometimes blinded him facts that even thrust them- 
selves upon his was sadly lacking 
reverence, also that subtle sympathy which appre- 
ciates the attitude other minds as, measure, com- 
pensate for the lack instinct respect. His works 
are disfigured with phraseology justly offensive kind, 
audacious and contemptuous. His later style ordinarily 
inferior his earlier, and marks the degeneracy intel- 
lect that breaks away from laws, being characterized 
license that not liberty, and made weak over-much 
strength. 

This vigorous and independent writer was means 
original thinker. His arguments against Christianity are 
put his own dress, indeed, and with rare audacity and 
eloquence they are fairly his own, and yet are not new. 
not recollect single original contribution, his 
part, the munitions the adversaries. Abounding 
forcible popular appeals and telling paragraphs for popu- 
lar use, his books contain little careful and 
may said with utmost exactness, that has proved 
nothing. Indeed, was not his nature prove, but 
assert. was dogmatist, and the most truculent sort. 
puts forth slight claim upon our reverence 
pher, still less theologian; but stands strongly forth 
popular orator and declaimer; rhapsodist, with skill 
open the fountains wrath, and stir the multitude 
mutiny; but spiritual teacher, guide and shepherd 
souls, untrustworthy, and, from the very habit his mind, 
incompetent. 

Mr. Parker gives us, his letter the members his 
society, enumeration the projects entering into his 
plan from which, also from his published works, 
appears that, while assuming for his main task the subver- 
sion Christian ideas and the establishment theology 
more widely diverse from the popular system, says, 
than Christianity from Judaism from Paganism, in- 
tended take hand the questions poverty, drunken- 
ness, prostitution, and crime (prison discipline and the refor- 
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mation criminals), the “education and guidance the 
poorer Irish,” and slavery plan redolent youthful en- 
thusiasm and ambition, but more extensive than man 
sound discretion would have undertaken, and its most im- 
portant departments too lofty for his powers. The reformer 
philosophy needs, himself, profound and exhaustive 
thinker; the creator new and better theology must 
divine the bringer higher phase religion must 
man profound reverence, piety, and devotion, comprehend- 
ing and presenting the results religious speculation and 
life practical forms, and whose rational instinct superior 
other men’s reasoning, and whose spiritual intuition 
far supersedes experience, that begins where many others, 
after long toil, are happy end. But Mr. Parker was none 
these. Nor does appear have taken the great- 
ness these several tasks for the due compre- 
hension their difficulty. Had appreciated the full 
grandeur such enterprises, and reflected upon what the 
achievement any one them involved, would have 
thought the easiest too difficult for one man’s strength and 
life. was, with his lack method and carefulness, 
and with his haste and passion and unfairness, accom- 
plished than first seems, far less than his 
followers think, himself thought, infinitely less than his 
desire and expectation. Especially this true his nega- 
tive work, his assaults upon religious belief. Here, rose the 
massive walls the Christian theology, built with honest 
and careful hands, toiling pious seriousness through 
eighteen centuries, its plans wrought over able and con- 
scientious architects, its several parts fitted and cemented 
together with devout painstaking, and its whole the expres- 
sion the Christian experience the truth. comes 
our errant knight, with beating drum and clanging trumpet, 
and thinks, seemingly, that one brave rush, these ancient 
walls, deeply founded and strongly cemented, will 
made disappear; and that, directly, will have others 
reared their place, loftier, and stronger, and fairer look 
upon; while the same time taking hand such 
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playthings the institution which holds four millions 
men hereditary bondage, and throttling the several 
hydras and gorgons dire which infest society and the state. 

Let thank him for his benevolent wishes and let not 
smile unkindly their extravagance, the folly his 
nor the wrong that did, let speak 
too harshly, for has, reality, wrought much less harm 
than most have been wont suppose. not such 
attacks these that the Christian Doctrine sub- 
verted. will stand until better can put its place. 
Mr. Parker has not diminished the strength evangelic 
Christendom and the force his wild assault has mainly 
spent itself upon the outlying border-sects that verge upon 
the broad waste Infidelity. The howling storm has 
passed by; and only rotten rootless trees have been 
levelled its path. Our author’s admirers seem think 
him some great headland pushing loftily out into the 
stream time and turning the current events; whereas 
may rather likened sunken and still sinking rock, 
around which, once, the waves stormed, but over which the 
steady tide flowing, with ripple and murmur still, but 
these each year diminishing, that last, nothing more 
than feeble eddy shall remind the transitoriness 
denial. 

Theodore Parker has gone, and his influence has mainly 
departed with him. Personal friends will still cherish the 
memory his noble qualities and his pleasant companion- 
ship; those already committed his errors, strongly 
inclined them, will confirmed their misbelief; and 
few youthful minds will, for some time yet, led astray 
reading his but these books are not such will bear 
careful study, are not permanent value, are not des- 
monitors the soul its eternal interests, oracles 


social philosophy. They are essentially 


ephemeral. Mr. Parker spoke for the hour. While was 
speaking, was powerful; but his speech the wis- 
dom that makes language immortal. 


q 


There remains, indeed, last act this tragedy 
thought; for there are deductions from Mr. Parker’s theories, 
which has, himself, been pains elaborately refute, but 
which have already been made some those who have 
accepted his teachings, and will certainly made others. 
One depth more opens the feet them that have wound 
their way down into the enchanted hollow whither 
boldly beckons; and denial personal God and 
immortality, must break last the thin crust, and let his 
venturesome disciples down into gulfs Atheism. 


have but one life here, and that very precious 
us. Nor alone; human life itself precious 
thing, and soul which the sense humanity dwells 
can see life thrown away, without deep, uprising sorrow. 
Here was man who thought that was doing great work, 
for the welfare his kind and for the glory God; 
meant it, had the strength it, labored 
hard it; bore contumely, was stung with the 
grief separation from those whom honored, and 
whom had hoped honor return; was wounded 
the house them that had been wont esteem his 
friends, died before his time, worn down with over much 
work, and the chafing his this, and yet the 
final result his life, far recognizable now, is, 
injury done religion and little good the cause either 
liberty morality. 

Had this man, gifted with the rare faculty making the 
people hear him, risen appreciation the vastness 
and the sacredness the dread themes that discussed, 
have been led treat them with the tenderness, 
the sobriety, and the carefulness which they justly 
had duly measured the value past labors, rightly 
estimated the difficulty and peril attempts improve- 
ments, felt less acutely the necessity doing great 
work, been penetrated profoundly with faith 
the divine sovereignty, participate, man may, 
the divine patience; had lived and labored such 


spirit and method, far nobler work would have wrought, 
and more honorable record would have left the 
annals his country and the church. But his natural 
tendencies and his whole education were against him, 
that failed the spiritual insight which the 
true “divine,” and which would have put him possession 
the central meaning the Christian system, and have 

shown him that all that understood “the abso- 
lute and more, wit: the absolute religion 
shape vitally apprehended and appropriated man- 
kind, the means transforming the marred 
nature our sinful race back into the image the glory 
its first estate, God’s eternal archetype. These causes 
error were greatly aggravated, also, that antagonism 
into which his opinions and the spirit his advocacy 
brought which irresistibly intensified his faults. 
Let the mantle charity thrown over all; and after fitly 
recognizing what our duty see and declare, let 
every soul cherish thoughts tenderness. Well did the 
Apostle pray without ceasing, for his brethren, that God 
would give them the spirit wisdom and revelation 
the knowledge Christ. God grant all. 


ARTICLE II. 
THE THEOLOGY SOPHOCLES. 
REV. WILLIAM TYLER, D., PROFESSOR AMHERST COLLEGE. 


Antigone. 


its leading characters, the Antigone bears strong re- 
semblance the Electra. The central figure each, 
whom all eyes are fastened, and who gives name the piece, 
young woman, who stands for the right, opposi- 


| 
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tion the ruling powers, and willing sacrifice herself 
the performance duty, which she owes her kindred, 
justice, and the each, the heroine, who made 
sterner stuff, and possesses the martyr-spirit, contrasted 
with sister, more complying disposition, the representa- 
tive ordinary womanhood. Antigone offset Ismene, 
Electra Crysothemis, and exalted higher pitch 
heroism and self-sacrificing devotion the contrast. But 
Electra has the sympathy and support the chorus, which 
made noble women, like herself; while the chorus 
Antigone, consisting Theban senators and courtiers, after 
few feeble attempts withstand oppression, yield servile 
submission the tyrant, and leave the more manly, more he- 
roic woman stand up, unfriended and alone, against des- 
potism, clothed with the forms the law and the powers 
the state. Moreover, Electra has brother lean upon, 
who takes the active part the work vengeance, while An- 
tigone, although she has lover who pleads her cause, for- 
bidden female delicacy ask his even 
mention his name and she.goes, alone, perform, with 
her own hand, the prohibited rites sepulture her brother. 
This, however, she the better able do, because there 
room for doubt conflict bosom. Electra, 
avenging her father’s death, obliged lift her hand against 
the life her mother. The ties nature bind her both 
her parents. The claims filial duty might well impel her 
opposite directions. But Antigone, however plausible 
the pleas which the ruling powers justify their actions 
their own consciences, could not but appear her clear 
case wrong the dead one side, and duty the 
dead onthe other. Whether, therefore, consider the holy 
cause which she enlisted, the solitary grandeur 
which she resists the mandates the government, Antigone 
carries with her our undivided sympathy, and rises moral 
sublimity that finds its parallel only the annals martyr- 
dom, which tender and delicate, yet heroic and devoted, 
women have ever borne conspicuous part. 

Not the least interesting feature modern readers and 
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doubtless point chief interest the writer also and his 
contemporaries the conflict between human government 
and divine authority; other words now familiar our 
ears, the conflict between the lower and “the higher law,” 
which lies the foundation the plot, and makes itself 
prominent the dialogue. Creon eloquent advocate 
the divine right kings wrong; and that still more 
subtle and demoralizing our country, right 
wrong.” Antigone asserts the eternal and immutable su- 
premacy the law and government God, with clearness 
and force, which should put the blush the professedly Chris- 
tian but practically atheistic politicians and divines, 
the existence, political affairs, any higher law than the 
law the land—of any will paramount the will the 
people. 

After the defeat the confederate chiefs and the death 
the two brothers, rival claimants the throne Oedipus, 
which Aeschylus has sketched, with such masterly hand, 
his Seven against Thebes,” Creon, who nearest kin, 
has now succeeded the throne, awards sepulchral honors 
Eteocles; but forbids, under the severest penalties, the burial 
Polynices, traitor his country. Antigone, open 
disobedience the inhuman mandate, performs the last sad 
offices her unhappy brother, and falls beneath the ven- 
geance But the blow recoils, with overwhelming 
force, upon the whole family the oppressor. The law 
the land seizes its victim but divine justice soon over- 
takes the maker and executioner the law. Warned 
providence and awakened sense his guilt and folly 
visible tokens divine displeasure, begins retrace 
his steps. But now too late. The storm has already 
gathered and now bursts, and not only strikes down the 
guilty, but involves also the innocent, who are connected with 
the guilty; nay, strikes the personally guilty chiefly through 
those members his family who are personally innocent. 

Here, not only the conclusion, Ajax, but the whole 
plot, turns the sacredness the right burial; sacred 
the sight the gods, well the eyes men: and here 
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too, Ajax, Trachiniae, and Oedipus, suicide the last re- 
source those who find the ills life too heavy borne. 

The opening scene between the two sisters pathetic, and 
almost painful, especially the want sympathy and sis- 
terly tenderness between those who now have earthly re- 
source but their love for one another. But dramatic 
rather than theological interest. 

Creon, whom the sceptre has now devolved, next ap- 
pears before the councillors the state, who constitute the 
chorus and, after preface, which justifies his course 
the most plausible reasons patriotism and state policy, 
which willing sacrifice even the ties friendship 
and relationship, makes public proclamation 
ding the burial that son Oedipus who, asserting his 
right the throne, had dared levy war, foreign lands, 
against his own country. The chorus, who had just been 
celebrating the fall the confederate chiefs beneath the walls, 
now, duty bound, acknowledge Creon’s right rule 
over the dead well the living (214). has the 
proclamation gone forth from his lips, when messenger ar- 
rives bringing intelligence that some one has already dared 
sprinkle dust over the dead. The chorus venture humbly 
raise the question, whether this may not divinely or- 
dered deed 278). But Creon sternly 
rebukes the thought that the gods can honor one accursed 
and from this time the chorus are little more than politicians, 
courtiers, echoes the king. the spirit Asiatic des- 
pot, Creon threatens death the messenger himself, does 
not detect the guilty person; and the chorus, place the 
high-toned moral and religious sentiments which such tyran- 
and impiety should elicit, goes off into splendid lyric 
declamation the marvellous inventive powers 
the gods this lower world, and the con- 
querors all but death. 

The messenger now returns, bringing with him the young 

Very like, perhaps the original Hamlet’s celebrated panegyric What 


piece work Man.” See also Eccl. They have sought out many 
inventions.” 
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Antigone; and relates how, when the guard had removed 
the slight covering earth that had been cast upon the body, 
—an act impiety which was followed whirlwinds and 
sweeping clouds dust, the visible tokens heaven’s dis- 
pleasure, she had been detected again scattering dust and 
pouring libations the dead. When asked Creon, she 
knew the royal command, she frankly avows her intentional 
disobedience. When further asked, how she dared diso- 
bey, she makes this heroic, this martyr-like, this almost in- 
spired 

Ne’er did eternal Jove such laws ordain, 

justice, throned amid the Infernal Powers, 

Who mankind these holier rites imposed. 

Nor can deem thine edict armed with power 

contravene the firm unwritten laws 

the just gods, thyself weak, frail 

These are laws yesterday: they live 

Forevermore, and none can trace their birth. (450 seq.) 


Creon declares that, though from his own sister, 
Antigone shall suffer the full penalty her disobedience 
and, crowning cruelty with impiety (for Jupiter already 
making mad whom intends destroy), gratuitously 
adds 

Were she sprung from one 
Dearer than all whom Hercian Jove defends, 
She and her sister shall not now evade 
shameful death. (486 seq.) 


Antigone bids him hasten his tyrannical will; enough for 
her the holy praise having done her duty her brother. 


Cre. Doth not shame thee dissent from these 
Ant. cannot think shame love brother. 
Cre. Was not too, who died for Thebes, thy brother 
Why then dishonor him grace the guilty 
Ant. The dead entombed will not approve thy words. 
Cre. Yet wronged his country 
The other fought undaunted her cause. 
Ant. Still Death? least demands equal law. 
Cre. Ne’er should the base honored like the noble. 
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Ant. Who knows, this holy the shades 
Cre. Death cannot change foe into friend. 
Ant. love shall with thine, but not 
Cre. Go, then, and love them the but know, 
woman rules Thebes, while Creon lives.—(510 seq.) 
Ismene enters, and charged with being accomplice 
Antigone. With true womanly fortitude and beautiful 
sisterly affection, she consents share the guilt, her sister 
does not refuse. But Antigone, whose heart steeled, even 
against her sister, the terrible process through which she 
has passed, scorns friend who loves only words, and de- 
nies her right, though tenderly pleading for now 
privilege, die with her whose life has long been devoted 
the dead. Ismene now turns Creon (who thinks that 
the two maidens, the one has gone mad, and the other 
was born so), and pleads for the life Antigone, urging 
especially that she the affianced bride Creon’s son. But 
Creon answers that she already dead, and Hades shall put 
stop the intended nuptials. And the chorus, her 
doom were fixed, descant length the wretchedness 
families, which there rests hereditary taint curse 
But when house struck angry Fate, 
Through all its line what ceaseless miseries flow! 
see the ancient miseries thy race, 
Labdacus, arising from the dead 
With fresh despair nor sires from sons efface 


The curse some angry Power hath rivetted 
Forever thy destined line seq.) 


This curse, however, not irrespective the character 
and conduct the individuals. Their own folly and mad- 
ness conspire with divine vengeance: and 
vis reap, together, the bloody the imperishable, 
irresistible might Jove presides over all 


The flexibility and expressiveness the Greek this verse inimitable 
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Grand, worthy almost some Hebrew prophet, the de- 
scription the unsleeping, undecaying power and dominion 
Jove: 


Spurning the power age, enthroned might, 
Thou dwell’st mid heaven’s broad light. 
This was, ages past, thy firm decree, 
now, and shall, forever, be: 
That none mortal race, earth, shall know 
life joy serene, course unmarked woe. (606-14.) 


The chorus not seem aware that they are thus 
not only deploring the calamities the house Oedipus, 
but foreshadowing those which are soon fall upon the 
family Creon. And yet more distinctly, though still un- 
consciously, coming events cast their shadows before, 
the chorus descant, the conclusion their song (615 
upon the delusive power hope, and the blinding force 
passion, changing evil apparent good, the eyes him 
whom the god hurrying destruction. 

the chorus conclude this unconscious prophecy, Hae- 
mon, the son Creon and the affianced husband Antigone 
enters and, with filial deference which contrasts beauti- 
fully with the unfeeling, unparental sternness his sire, 
pleads, not much his own cause, that his 
bride, the character, reputation, and well-being his fa- 
ther. son now takes the doctrine the higher law, 
while the father, the advocate the lower, lays down the 
doctrine implicit obedience the powers that be, all 
things whatsoever, whether right wrong 


Haem. That state, which crouches one despot. 
Cre. thou most vile! 

Wouldst thou withstand thy father 
Haem. When see 

father swerve from justice. 

Cre. err, 

Revering own laws 
Haem. Dost thou revere them, 

When thou wouldst trample the laws heaven 


The unnatural father length proceeds far 
threaten put death the bride Haemon before his own 
eyes. Haemon declares that shall never be, but will leave 
his father’s sight forever. goes away, the chorus express 
their fears that may perpetrate some act rashness. But 
Creon, blinded pride and passion, says: Let him it: 
still shall not save Antigone. 

spot 
mortal foot untrodden, will lead her, 
And deep immure her rocky cave, 
Leaving enough sustenance provide 
due atonement, that the State may shun 
Pollution from her There let her call 
gloomy Hades, the sole power she owns, 
shield her from her doom learn, though late, 
least this lesson ’tis bootless task 
render homage the Powers hell. (773 seq.) 


chorus succeeds, celebrating the irresistible power 


Love: 


and then Antigone brought in, under guard, and she and 
the choir bewail, responsive strains, like Jephthah’s daugh- 
ter and her companions, her unhappy lot, wedded only 
death or, what worse, live, Niobe-like, 
with grief, tears ever flowing down her rocky cheeks. The 
chorus, however, not admit that she innocent suf- 


ferer 
Deeply, daughter, hast thou sinned 
Against the exalted throne right. 


And they even add sentiments worthy the lips their mas- 
Creon 


Religion bids grace the dead 
But Might, when regal might bears sway, 
Must never, never contemned. 


Creon, length, breaks off the lamentation hurrying 


How like the ceremonial scruples the Jews, when they were intent shed- 
ding the blood their innocent victim. John 28. 
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her away living death, which she goes expostulating 
with the gods and struggling with her own doubts divine 
justice 

Which your laws, Powers, have transgressed 

Yet wherefore turn the gods 


acts like these are sanctioned the gods, 
will address doom silence. (921 seq.) 


The next chorus still expatiates the irresistible power 
Destiny, illustrated its victims, from Danae An- 


The blind old prophet Tiresias (the same who denounced 
Oedipus his doom, the presence Creon) now breaks 
upon Creon himself, like one those sudden and awful ap- 
pearances Elijah the king Israel, and strives ar- 
rest him his career madness. the exercise his holy 
calling prophet-priest, has seen frightful omens: birds 
with dissonant cries tearing each other, and the hallowed fire 
the altar casting out the offerings unholy; and in- 
terprets these omens dire tokens the divine displeasure 
the king’s unrelenting refusal permit the burial the 
son Oedipus. the same time, addressing him kindly 
his son, and reminding him that err human, calls up- 
him remedy the error retracing his steps, now 
may, while not yet too late: 


But the king still unrelenting. charges the prophet 
with bribery, criminates the whole race prophets venal 
race, and even dares, indirectly, defy the avenging bolts 
heaven, declaring that, though Jove’s eagles should car- 
the dead body the throne Jove himself, not even the 


fear such pollution should induce him permit 
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the burial, for knows well that mortal can pollute 
the 


Now the king has received his last warning. The minis- 
ter God has made his last effort save him. And now 
the insulted prophet, not without some apparent mixture 
personal resentment, proceeds denounce upon him the just 
recompense his crimes according the ancient lez 
talionis: life for life dead from his own family for the 
dead whom has wronged and dishonored 
1067). And since has intermeddled with 
matters with which neither nor the gods above have any 
proper part, the powers beneath, the after-destroying Erinyes 
1075) are already lying wait avenge upon 
him the invasion their prerogatives. 

sooner has the prophet departed, than the king begins 
stagger under the weight the curses that have fallen upon 
him; and yielding, now, the counsels the choir, takes 
measures for the immediate reparation his wrong, since the 
curses the gods are swift-footed cut off 
the evil-minded. already too late repair the mis- 
chief. sends his attendants, with all speed, release An- 
tigone. too late. hastens himself bathe and 
bury the body Polynices, imploring Pluto and Proserpine 
restrain their anger. But too late. The chorus in- 
tercede with Bacchus, the patron god the city, and Phoe- 
bus, the son Jove. But too late. Prayers and efforts 
are now unavailing. While they yet utter the language 
prayer, messenger comes and announces that all 
Antigone has made way with herself noose woven from. 
her own dress and Haemon, embracing her lifeless body, lies 


The poet has put into the mouth this messenger words high import and 
remarkable conciseness touching the perpetual obligations truth; 
(1195). They chime well with the law doctrine the tragedy. 
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weltering his own blood. Eurydice, the wife Creon, 
hears the overwhelming news, and without uttering word, 
goes away follow the example her And while 
Creon lamenting the death that son, and cursing his own 
folly its cause,a second messenger comes him an- 
nouncing the death his wife,and that she died imprecat- 
ing curses his head the murderer their child. 
takes all the blame himself, and prays for death, bereft, 
is, his own blind folly, friends and resources, with 
all adverse the present, and intolerable fate overhang- 
ing him the future. And the drama closes with this reflec- 
tion the chorus, summing the moral lessons the 
piece 

There guide happiness earth, 

Save Wisdom; nor behooves fail 

reverence the gods. High sounding vaunts 

Inflict due vengeance the haughty head, 

And teach late wisdom its dark old age. 


Some critics have strenuously maintained that the Antig- 
one was intended censure, alike, the transgressor human 
statutes and the violator divine laws. Both laws do, indeed, 
claim their victims. moral lesson, gathered from the 
piece the chorus, applies directly the arrogance and im- 
piety the aged Creon Moreover, 
have before remarked, the sympathies the audience 
are with Antigone. Her death viewed calamity, 
which she involved the curse her family; while 
Creon confesses, with his own lips, that the ruin which has 
fallen upon his entire family the just punishment his 
own evil counsels (1269). The transgressor human stat- 
utes, even though acts obedience his own conscience, 
transgresses his But the violator divine law, even 
though obedience human statutes, incurs more dread- 
ful and inevitable doom. The perpetual and unchangeable 
supremacy the divine law over all human laws and con- 
stitutions, the instructive lesson, which the poet has be- 
queathed, the ages, this immortal drama. 


Cf. Hickok’s Moral Philos. Part Second, Chap. VIII. 
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The Antigone the only drama Sophocles, might al- 
most say the only poem ancient Greece (leaving brief lyrics 
out the question), which between the sexes pure, 
unwedded love, like that which forms the staple modern 
poetry and romance holds any important place. And here 
not the cardinal point the plot, the main-spring 
the action. not even the sole cause the suicide 
Haemon. The unnatural cruelty and injustice his father 
furnishes the immediate impulse that fatal act. And An- 
tigone, the heroine the play, while she bewails her virgin- 
ity with tragic pathos worthy Jephtha’s daughter, and 
frankness little accordance with modern notions female 
delicacy, never once alludes the young prince whom 
she had been betrothed. This suggests one the most re- 
markable contrasts between the literature ancient and 
modern times. the controlling power woman mod- 
ern society, and the never-failing charm love modern 
elevating the sex, purifying the relation, frowning un- 
chastity with severity which find trace among 
Greeks barbarians, and appropriating purity and fidelity 
the marriage state the sacred symbol the union be- 
tween Christ and the church, and the normal relation be- 
tween God and the human 


Oedipus Tyrannus. 


The two Oedipuses and Antigone are closely connected 
the subject the characters, and the continued 
operation the same moral causes, that some have even 
called them trilogy; though quite certain that they 
were composed wide intervals time, and not performed 
together the Antigone, which the last the supposed 
trilogy, having been written the earliest all the extant 
tragedies Sophocles, the Oedipus Tyrannus about the 
middle, and the Oedipus Coloneus the last, and not exhibited 

Compare Antig. 909 seq., where Antigone sets the fraternal tie above the 


filial the conjugal, with Eph. and even with such passages the 
Testament, Gen. 24, 
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the stage till after the death the poet. Following the or- 
der time and causation, the connected series, should 
have reserved the Antigone the last. But Antigone re- 
sembles Electra, that could speak most easily and 
concisely that connection. And the two Oedipuses form 
bilogy (if may allowed the coinage convenient 
though unauthorized word), complete itself and 
harmony with the concluding epoch the poet’s life, that 
cannot consent let even Antigone come after them our 
analysis. 

The preliminary history Oedipus too familiar require 
repetition. Doomed before his conception the murderer 
his father, and thus the avenger the crimes his ances- 
tors begotten that father the recklessness intoxica- 
tion, against solemn resolution not approach his mother; 
exposed immediately after his birth, that mother, the 
mountains and forests Cithaeron; found there one 
the shepherds the king Corinth, whose wife, being child- 
less, prevailed upon her husband adopt him their 
brought till manhood heir-apparent tothe Corinthian 
fleeing his adopted home avoid the doom (re- 
vealed him oracle) killing his supposed parent 
and, that very flight, falling with his real father, and, 
quarrel the way, unintentionally putting him death 
coming just time rescue the city from the de- 
vouring Sphinx, and receive the kingdom free gift the 
hands the grateful honored with the hand, mar- 
riage, the late queen, and blessed(?), her, with sons 
and daughters reigning with wisdom and the hearts 
willing and obedient people, who look him their fa- 
the opening scene the tragedy is, 
his own estimation and all human appearance, among the 
most fortunate men. 

But the wisdom which baffled the Sphinx and saved the 
people, not sufficient baffle the Fates and save himself. 
Every step has taken escape his destiny, has only 
brought him nearer his inevitable doom. Every round 
the ladder which has climbed the throne, stained, 
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though unawares himself, with blood and crime. His 
very prosperity has not only awakened the jealousy the 
gods, but has, some measure, hardened his own heart; 
that will not down, altogether innocent and unde- 
serving, his ruin. All the critics, from Aristotle downwards, 
have remarked the consummate skill with which the poet 
has adjusted the character Oedipus: with Jarge mea- 
sure good enlist our sympathy strongly his 
misfortunes, yet not free from the taint pride and evil 
passion that our moral sentiments are shocked, when see 
him suffer. god nora demon. Mentem mor- 
talia tangunt. And behold this solver enigmas and 
saviour his people, this imperfect yet, the whole, wise 
and good king, drawn fascination within the circle 
the destroyer; like the parent bird, moved first love 
her offspring, then fluttering with fear, and finally screaming 
with anguish, but still all her fluttering and fear borne 
continually nearer the fatal see every meas- 
ure which uses gain light involving him thicker dark- 
ness, and every struggle which makes extricate himself 
plunging him deeper the mire behold striking illus- 
tration the doctrine holy writ, that “the foolishness 
God wiser than men, and the weakness God stronger 
see, also, one those examples imputed 
guilt, hereditary crime and calamity, which are not unfre- 
quent the history the world, which the scriptures de- 
scribe the visiting the iniquities the fathers upon the 
children unto the third and fourth generation those that 
hate God, and which, however mysterious, however appa- 
rently irreconcilable with our ideas divine justice, them- 
selves considered, manifestly serve important purpose 
the natural government the world, the fearful lessons 
which they teach the evil consequences sin affecting, 
perchance, generations yet unborn; and, our sense jus- 
tice offended, least partially reconciled the in- 
tuitive conviction that, far there partial injustice 
any individual, will, sooner later, meet with full repara- 
the Oedipus Tyrannus will followed the 
Oedipus Coloneus, not this life, yet surely the next. 
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wasting pestilence has fallen upon the city Thebes (as 
learn from the opening dialogue between Oedipus and 
the priest Zeus), which consuming the fruits the earth, 
the herds cattle, and the race men, and Hades 
with groans and lamentations. The people instinctively im- 
pute the the gods; for unsophisticated minds 
are the farthest possible remove from that philosophical 
scepticism, atheistic materialism, which severs natural from 
all connection with moral causes and with their religious 
leaders they betake themselves, with prayers and offerings, 
the altars especially Zeus, Athena,and Apollo. They 
gather crowds, with suppliant branches, about the altar 
front the palace, and look their king (the very person 
who the occasion their sufferings affecting picture 
human ignorance and helplessness as, next the gods and 
under their teaching, able find some way reconciliation 
and deliverance 


Oedipus comes forth and assures them his sympathy, 
nay his sleepless anxiety, and informs them that has 
already sent his brother-in-law, Creon, the Pythian oracle 
learn what must and when learns, will not 
fail it. yet speaks, Creon appears crowned 
with laurel, and announces the will the god, that they 
must remove the polluting curse the land 
97), exiling the murderers Laius, expiating his blood 
making some inquiry into the facts attending the murder 
(which took place just before the affair the Sphinx, 
learns without once being reminded his own slaying royal 
personage that time), Oedipus responds that, with the 
help Apollo, will all his power avenge, once, 
the land and the god; and will labor disperse the de- 


The same word often used the scriptures denote reconciliation 
God. 
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filement 138), for his own sake also though lit- 
tle suspects how nearly concerns himself. The chorus, 
aged and venerable men, trembling the unknown im- 
port the (which they call the oracle Zeus, though 
proceeding from the healing Delian god Delphi), invoke 
the interposition Athena, Artemis, and Apollo, triple avert- 
ers death 163), also father Zeus and 
Bacchus, the patron-god Thebes, smite Ares, the fire- 
bearing god,! and him from the country. This choral 
prayer ended, Oedipus makes proclamation his intentions, 
inviting all who have any knowledge the murder make 
known, with the assurance that, guilty themselves, they 
shall, that case, suffer only exile; but denouncing the 
direst woes the man who should harbor the 
even though himself should the man: 

This man, whoe’er be, let none that owns 

Our sceptre and our sway, presume grant 

The shelter house let none accost him 

Let none associate with him the vows 

And victims the gods, sprinkle o’er him 

The lustral stream let all, from every roof, 

Chase far the dire pollution, the word 

Phoebus, his oracle, enjoined. (236—243) 

Yea, myself, if, conscious the deed, 

grant the wretch asylum house, 

The same dread curse, all its vengeance, (249-51) 


But those who with him the discovery, may 
the allied Justice (Dike) and all the gods ever grant their fa- 
voring presence. 

The chorus, thus laid under curse 276), declare 
their ignorance the deed, and advise Oedipus, this mat- 
ter known only the gods, have recourse the seer Ti- 
resias, the royal seer, whose vision most nearly the same 


The priest Zeus calls the Pestilence the same name, 27. 

his fatal blindness, possessed some higher power, and compelled 
mockery foreshadow with his own lips the whole dreadful future, says 
that will toil for Laius, for his own father. 

Cf. Dan. 5:11: Wisdom, like the wisdom the gods, was found 
him,” etc. 
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Oedipus replies, that this, too, has already anticipated 
their suggestion, and sent two messengers for the prophet. 
The prophet soon arrives. The king addresses him with the 
utmost reverence, one who revolves (literally, 
300) everything earth and heaven, the only 
guardian and preserver the state, and intreats him dis- 
close his knowledge, whether derived from birds any 
other method divination, and deliver the city. The 
whole dreadful truth seems flash once upon the mind 
the prophet. deplores the possession wisdom that not 
profitable the possessor, the prophets the Old Testa- 
ment and the New found the book prophecy bitter their 
and begs sent home once, since will 
better, both for him and the king. Oedipus, seconded the 
chorus, adjures him not withhold the knowledge pos- 
charges them with folly, and refuses. Oedi- 
pus length provoked, and declares his suspicion, that the 
prophet himself was accomplice the deed. The 
prophet turns instantly upon him, pronounces him the unhal- 
lowed polluter 353) the land, and bids 
him execute himself his dreadful curse. threat- 
ens punishment for such treasonable words. Tiresias replies, 
that has nothing fear, there any power truth: 


The king taunts the prophet with utter blindness the mind 
well all the senses. The prophet answers, that that re- 
proach will soon return, with all its force, upon the king. 
The king says, blind man cannot harm him. The prophet 
answers, not blind man has fear; but Apollo, 
whose concern is, can maintain the credit his own 
oracles. 

Oedipus, who seems honestly regard his wisdom and his 


“the man God,” were the place God himself, and did what 
predicted, cf. have this day set thee over the nations and over the 
kingdoms, root out and pull down and destroy, and throw down, 
build and plant. 

Cf. Ezek. 2:10; Jer. 20:14—18; 10:10. 
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power, both soon fail him, objects envy those 
around him, charges Tiresias with being suborned Creon, 
whose instance had sent for him, and inquires, where 
the boasted wisdom the prophet was when he, the igno- 
rant Oedipus, solved the riddle the Sphinx. Tiresias now 
throws off all restraint, declares that servant Lox- 
ias, not Oedipus Creon, and predicts full, though still 
somewhat enigmatical terms, the woes that are soon 
overwhelm Oedipus and his family, bereft, blinded, and driven 
from the land the his own father and 
mother. the same time throws out incidental hints 
touching his parentage, which, with all his skill solving 
enigmas, Oedipus cannot understand. 

The prophet gone, the chorus take something his 
spirit, and exult over the now certain and speedy punish- 
ment the murderer, overtaken and overwhelmed the 
ever-living, hovering oracles that proceed from Delphi, centre 
the earth, the unerring Fates (Kijpes 472), 
and the son Jove armed with fire and lightnings 
though they are still slow accept any intimations against 
their sovereign, who had been found wise and friendly 
the state the matter the Sphinx. 

the ensuing interview between Oedipus and Creon, the 
monarch carries his suspicions, rather his charges and 
threats, such height injustice, prepare, and 
some measure reconcile, the spectators his fall. Jocasta, 
the wife Oedipus and the sister Creon, interposes 
allay their strife. ‘I'he choir also, the choir-leader its 
behalf, takes part the dialogue, and begs Oedipus not 
charge with crimes unproved friend “who calls the gods 
witness for his truth;” but reverence him who, be- 
fore, was not and now great, since wnder 
oath* (680 seq.). The king goes far reflect upon 
the loyalty the chorus. The choir-leader calls the sun, the 


This idea being bound oath curse expressed three different 


+ 
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his innocence, praying that may perish without god and 
without friend 661), harbors unloyal 
thought. The king length yields the life Creon the 
intreaties Jocasta and the chorus, but still hates him and 
frowns him from his presence unforgiving spirit, which 
elicits from Creon the prophetic answer 

Even relenting art thou thy wrath, 

Too far indulged, most fearful. Souls like thine 

Are the just authors their own remorse. 

the endeavor pacify her husband, Jocasta proceeds 
show how little reliance can placed any pretended 
oracles among men, relating the oracle which had pre- 
dicted that Laius should fall his own son; whereas, their 
only son had been left die, infancy, the mountains, 
and Laius had fallen the hand foreigners, where three 
ways met. This incidental, chance allusion three ways, 
awakens, length, the recollections and the fears Oedi- 
pus and thus her own lips confirm the truth the oracle 
the very attempt prove false. further inquiry, the 
time and place are found agree with his own encounter 
the way Thebes. The description Laius and his attend- 
ants, also, answers his own recollections; and slave, sole 
survivor the train, who, his own earnest request when 
Oedipus was crowned, had been allowed retire some ru- 
ral charge, sent for make the matter sure. Meanwhile 
Oedipus relates his wife his early history Corinth, his 
flight from home avoid the killing his parent, and his 
encounter, the three corners between Corinth and Thebes, 
trembling the while with apprehension, lest had, unwitting- 
ly, pronounced upon dreadful curse. still 
blindly insists, that even Laius fell the hand Oedipus, 
could not have fallen the hand his own that 
the argues with bitter and impious madness, false 
any rate, and unworthy the slightest regard; which 
conclusion the deluded Oedipus also gives, least, partial 
assent 859). But the far from falling 
with this sceptical reasoning, gives utterance these lofty 
strains, vindication eternal truth and eternal law: 


Laws spring from 
Their father the Olympian Jove. 

Ne’er shall veil their front sublime, 

Th’ indwelling god great, nor dreads the waste time 


(863-72) 


And this sublime strophe followed full and dark pic- 
ture the daring impiety that will universally prevail, men 
lose for divine truth and justice, ending the 
concise and expressive line 


Overcome the fears her lord, which she cannot allay, 
Jocasta goes the altar Apollo, with garlands and incense, 
and prays the god bring them some righteous deliverance. 
But when messenger arrives from Corinth announcing 
the death Polybus, the supposed father Oedipus, the 
evil spirit unbelief and impiety returns upon her with in- 
creased violence 

Vain oracles 
Where are your bodings Oedipus, 


Fearing slay this man, forsook his country 
Now Fate, and not his hand, hath laid him low. (946-9) 


And Oedipus again falls into the same snare, into which his 
Eve has already fallen before him 


Ha! thus? Then, lady, who would heed 

The Pythian shrine oracular, birds 

Clanging air, whose vain auspices 

was foredoomed the murderer father (964 seq.) 


The unhappy pair are now ripe for ruin. From these 
heights presumption they are hurled, moment, 
the depths despair; and the very messenger who has 
raised them such pitch exaltation, dash their 


the lot forever mine 

Unsullied maintain 

act and word, with awe divine, 

What potent laws ordain. 
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hopes and occasion their fall. order relieve Oedipus 
his only remaining fear, which that may yet defile the 
bed his mother, the messenger informs Oedipus that 
not, reality, the son Polybus, but foundling, whom 
himself (the messenger) had rescued from ignominious 
and cruel death, the mountains Citheron, which 
rescue his very name the swollen feet) 
bore testimony. Jocasta now sees, glance, the whole 
dreadful truth, and adjures her husband investigate fur- 
ther. But bent upon solving the mystery his birth, 
which tortured him former years, and insists seeing 
the herdsman who had delivered the exposed infant into the 
hands the Corinthian; and she goes away, silence and de- 
spair, put end her own life. The herdsman comes. 
the same aged servant who, when Oedipus was crowned, 
had fled the court vain hope concealing the dreadful 
fact which his breast was the sole repository. Between 
the chattering Corinthian and the frantic Oedipus, his secret 
extorted from him. Oedipus sees the frightful gulf infa- 
and ruin which yawns before him, and prays for dark- 
ness hide from him: 


Woe! woe! ’tis all too fatally unveiled. 

Thou light! may now behold thy beams 

For the last time! was birth, 

closest ties united, where such ties 

Were most with that blood defiled 

From whose pollution most the heart recoils. (1182-5) 


And then leaves the stage. 

The chorus bewail the sad destiny mankind, “of vanity 
and woe combined,” and deplore the fall the sphinx- 
vanquishing Oedipus from the proudest height earthly wis- 
dom and glory the lowest depth ignominy, horror, and 
despair. messenger now appears and gives detailed ac- 
count the suicide Jocasta, and Oedipus, over her dead 
body, tearing out his own eyes with her golden clasps 


That never, never more 
Her should they see, the sufferings endured, 
the dire deeds wrought. (1271-4) 
XVIII. No. 69. 
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And while the messenger yet speaking, Oedipus, having 
burst the palace gate, shows himself public view, the 
guilty murderer his father, mother, and all his house; and 
when asked, the sympathizing chorus, what god impel- 
led him such violence himself, replies: 


was Phoebus, Phoebus, friends, above, 

Who wrought doom woe, 

hopeless agony 

But this dark deed hand save mine hath dared. (1329-33) 


The chorus intimate that might better have died 
once, than pine darkness. But answers, that could 
not endure the sight his father and mother the lower 
world: 

Descending the dead, know not how 

could have borne gaze upon sire, 

unhappy mother for them 

Crimes dark mine not death can e’er atone. (1371-4) 


Oedipus now, morally and politically,dead. The throne 
is, ipso facto, vacated, palpably, immediately, the 
king had deceased and the wronged and suspected Creon 
succeeds the sovereignty. him, who comes not in- 
sult the fallen monarch, but remove him the palace 
from the public gaze, and from the light the sun, Oedipus 
asks but one boon his predecessor’s fall, 
respect the oracle, Creon replies, that must first ask the 
pleasure the god. now bethinks him his daugh- 
them the care Creon, and,when suffered 
place his hands upon them, blesses Creon for the privilege, and 
breathes out his love and sorrow —sorrow for their inherit- 
ance shame tones disinterested and pathetic ten- 
derness, which melt the heart the spectator. Yielding 
necessity, now retires within the palace, await the dis- 
posal the ruling powers earth and and the 
chorus express the moral the tragedy these concluding 
words, addressed their fellow citizens: 


Sons Thebes, native city, this great Oedipus survey, 
Who resolved the famed enigma, who for virtue far renowned, 
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Nought favor recked fortune, with transcendent glory crowned. 
Mark him now dismayed, degraded, tost waves wildest woe. 
Think this, short-sighted mortal, and till life’s deciding close, 

Dare not pronounce thy fellow truly happy, truly blest, 

Till, the bounds life passed over, yet unharmed, sinks rest. 


God alone happy, God alone wise, God alone great, 
God alone good. This seems the moral and religious 
lesson, expressed the language Christian piety which 
the Oedipus intended inculcate: Not only human 
power weakness, and human wisdom folly, but all human 
good evil comparison with the divine standard. 
pus object felicitation and envy the eyes men. 
the wise man his age. But when sets himself 
opposition the oracles Apollo and strives defeat the 
plans and purposes heaven, are astonished the blind- 
ness and infatuation which mark his course. good 
man the view the world. His people love and honor 
him good king but, his mysterious providence, the 
deity him the ditch, and his own clothes abhor 
him.” finds himself stained with involuntary crimes, and 
loathes himself for his imputed guilt. To-day, like Job, 
sits the throne, the greatest all the kings and princes 
the age to-morrow, like Job, sits ashes, bereft his 
power and forsaken his friends, pitied not despised all 
who were wont him reverence. the Oedipus Colo- 
nus, shall see whether, like Job, the end receives the 
double all his former prosperity. Certainly, his terrible 
fall, see the same apparently blind, all-controlling, irresisti- 
ble power, which men call destiny, and which even Christians 
call mysterious and inscrutable providence. 


Oedipus Colonus. 


With our sympathies thus enlisted the fate Oedipus, 
are now prepared follow him the last scene his 
Colonus. interval some years has passed away 
his sons have grown up; the younger possession his 
throne; the older, the head confederate armies, march- 
ing possess himself, force, the birthright which has 
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been wrested from him; his daughters, also, have arrived 
maturity, and, while both serve props his declining years, 
and eyes for him his blindness, Antigone already manifests 
that peculiar fervor feeling and strength, which are more 
conspicuously displayed the drama bearing her name, and 
which have rendered that name immortal. The Oedipus Co- 
loneus natural sequel the Oedipus Tyrannus. But 
there more contrast than resemblance the inci- 
dents, and the situation the leading character who gives 
name both. The one the compensation the other. 
fortune, the fates, the gods, the laws the uni- 
verse (different names, Greek, for essentially the same 
thing), or, use expression our author, which harmo- 
nizes and combines them all, the god them 
Oed. Tyr. 871) has heretofore dealt hardly with Oedipus, 
now receive his compensation. the sins his ances- 
tors have involved him, more through ignorance 
sity than his own free will, unequal controversy with 
higher powers, now reconciled and blessed with de- 
parture from these scenes earthly conflict, amid supernat- 
ural tokens divine favor. Creon and his own sons have 
treated him selfishly and cruelly, the days his humilia- 
tion, the sceptre more than regal power now his hands; 
and now their turn solicit and plead vain. his 
native city, Thebes, has too soon forgotten his services, and 
ungratefully banished him from the realm, she now suppli- 
cates vain, and endeavors compel his return; while 
Athens, which grants him asylum his apparent help- 
lessness, has thus, unconsciously, reared for herself bulwark 
her suburbs, which her enemies shall never pass. 

The Oedipus Coloneus Sophocles brings the same 
asylum human law, and the sanctuary the same divini- 
ties, the Eumenides Aeschylus. the for- 
mer, like Orestes the latter, comes the sanctuary the 
Furies Athens for rest from his weary wanderings, for ex- 
piation his involuntary crimes, for reconciliation the re- 
tributive and avenging powers. Orestes welcomed and 
protected Athena, the patron-goddess the Oedipus, 
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Theseus, its demigod hero andking. Athena summons 
the elders her people court and council, and insti- 
tutes the Areopagus. takes counsel the priests 
and the altars the gods. both poets, the proceeding 
partly civil and partly religious. both, the human and 
the divine, the powers earth and the powers heaven con- 
spire effect reconciliation. Aeschylus, the furies ap- 
pear, person, that fiendlike form which always asso- 
ciate with the name, pursue their victim like hounds hunt- 
ing their prey, dance chorus around him, and howl their 
curses his head. Sophocles, accordance with the 
advancing refinement the age, and under the guidance 
his own cultivated genius, they are invisible, and their dread- 
ful power only shadowed forth the suppressed breath 
with which their name mentioned, and the shuddering 
horror with which the beholders see Oedipus unwittingly 
invade their sanctuary. But both, the vengeful powers 
are appeased, the are transformed into 
the wrathful deities into the gracious ones. And, the 
Eumenides Aeschylus, they are conducted their sanctu- 
ary with songs and rejoicings, the magistrates and the 
whole people so, the Oedipus Coloneus, all nature sym- 
pathizes with the calm and sweet peace which has succeeded 
the storm: the olive and the vine spring up, unwonted 
beauty about the sanctuary the appeased Furies, and the 
nightingale sings perpetually the branches. course, 
neither the spectators the ancient theatre, nor the poet 
himself, saw, these conceptions, all the breadth and depth 
meaning, which find inthem. They were “unconscious 
prophecies “shadows good things,” which could 
fully understood only when the Substance had come, and the 
True Light shone upon the world. But cannot but see, 
them, ideas, germs ideas, profound moral and spir- 
itual significance. Perhaps the primary aim the poet was, 
the language Schlegel,’ confer glory Athens, 
the sacred abode law and humanity, where the crimes 
the illustrious families other countries might, higher 
Lectures Dramatic Literature, Lec. IV. 
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mediation, last propitiated; and hence enduring. 
prosperity was predicted the Athenian people.” But, 
Schlegel himself confesses, when the rancor these god- 
desses rage exhausted, seems the whole human 
race were redeemed from their power.” 

the opening the drama, Oedipus seen, aged and 
blind, leaning the arm Antigone, and entering the sub- 
urbs Athens. scene thus described her who 
once the staff and the eyes her father 


Oedipus, 
much afflicted father, the high towers 
Which girt the city, rise distant view 
The spot which stand, deem, holy. 
Where laurels, olives, vines, one green shade, 
Are close inwoven and within the grove, 
The nightingales make frequent melody. 
Rest, now, thy faltering limbs this rude stone. 
Such lengthened wanderings ill befit thine age. (14-20) 


Scarcely has taken his seat, when warned re- 
move his feet, for holy ground, and must not pro- 
faned mortal footsteps 


From mortal touch and mortal dwelling 

that mysterious grove the awful 

Daughters Earth and Darkness, dwell within. 
Oed. what most holy name should invoke them 
Athen. call them, this land, th’ Eumenides, 

The all-beholding other lands, 

various lofty title men adore them. (39-43) 


answer further questions, informed that the 
whole suburb sacred Poseidon, Prometheus, and Colo- 
nus, whose name bears. Athenian with whom 
holds this conversation withdraws apprise the king, 
Oedipus addresses his prayers the august powers, dread- 
ful aspect 84) and entreats them receive 
him propitiously, accordance with the oracle Phoebus, 
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which had predicted that his days should length come 
peaceful end the hospitable abode the venerable god- 
ings, lightnings, and earthquakes, signs from heaven 

the company aged men draw near, who constitute 
the chorus, Oedipus screens himself the thickest the 
grove; and they, they search for him, sing with trembling 
voice 

Who, who this sad, aged wanderer 
Doubtless foreign land, his rash foot 
Had never trod the grove 

those unconquered virgin 
Whose name tremble but breathe, 
Whose mystic shrine pass 

With far-averted eye, 

And pondering, silent and devout, 

happier omens there. (117-34) 


Oedipus comes forth their call. With shuddering, they 
bid him beware, lest bring upon himself more dreadful 
curse than his present blindness; and, not daring tread 
where stands, they guide him with words, with- 
draws, step step, and seats himself, again, the sloping 
verge the rocky pavement. obedience their de- 
mand, discloses his name and race, they are still more ap- 
palled, and bid him quit the land forever. Antigone inter- 
cedes for her father, for that peculiar respect due 
the miserable, which call pity, but which the Greek tra- 
gedians call reply 


Know, child Oedipus, pity thee, 

Nor gaze, relentless, thy woe-worn sire 

But revere the gods, nor dare rescind 

The firm decision our former mandate. (254-7) 


Oedipus responds appealing the far-famed and 


(respect). 
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humanity Athens: vain boast, stranger thus 
inhumanly banished for his crimes 
committed retaliation and ignorance, and adjures them 
the gods, whom they profess venerate, spare him now 
that, obedience their will, has withdrawn himself 
from the inner sanctuary the Eumenides. Overcome 
length entreaties, and overawed something supernat- 
ural the air and words the mysterious stranger, they 
consent wait the final sentence their king. 

Meanwhile Ismene, Antigone’s gentle sister, arrives from 
Thebes,bringing news the furious war which her brothers are 
waging for the recent oracle which declared that 
(Oedipus) whose downfall the gods had formerly willed, 
but whom now they purpose exalt, holds his hands the 
balance power and victory and that, for this reason Creon 
already his way bear him back the borders the 
State, that they may hold this now powerful arbiter their 
possession, though they are still resolved that his tomb shall 
not defile Theban ground. The indignation Oedipus 
roused this new insult, added the long neglect and in- 
jury with which has been treated his and im- 
precates destruction them both, while promises lasting 
benefit Athens, her citizens, with her tutelary gods, will 
now stand forth for his protection. Drawn towards him now 
patriotism well compassion, the chorus instruct him 
first, with three libations honey and pure water, without 
wine, poured out upon the ground towards the rising sun 
then, with thrice nine olive branches, fresh-plucked and 
planted the spot which drank the and then, 
offer this prayer 


Propitious, call them, that, with minds 
Propitious, they their votary would receive 
And save. (486-7) 


any land knows how honor and worship the gods, Athens excels this. This 
explains the Paul’s address the Athenians Mars’ Hill. 
Acts 17:22. Xenophon (Cyrop. 58) uses synonym 
with 
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Too blind and infirm perform these rites himself, de- 
volves the duty Ismene. 

While the chorus are extracting from his reluctant lips 
some further confession his calamities and involuntary 
crimes, Theseus and without waiting for petitions 
any address, assures once the anxious heart the suppli- 
ant stranger with these comforting words 


Unfold thy wish: and arduous were th’ emprise, 

When thou should’st ask utmost aid vain. 

too, was nurtured foreign land, 

thou art now; exile’s woes, me, 

exile’s perils, are familiar all. 

Then never, never, from the stranger’s prayer, 

Who comes like thee, relentless will turn, 

needful aid withhold. (560-6) 
With the humility and yet the majesty befitting the double 
consciousness what and what the gods intend 
make him, Oedipus answers 

come offer thee this withered frame, 

gift sight yet endowed 

With costlier treasures than the loveliest form (576-8) 


adding, that the value the boon will understood only 
when dead, and Theseus has attended his burial. 
Previous that, has nothing ask but protection against 
his unnatural sons and his ungrateful countrymen, who would 
fain bear him back force, where once would gladly have 
remained but where, now, resolved never more re- 
turn. expostulates with him the folly such re- 
sentment, such wretchedness. But Oedipus unrelent- 
ing. Athens now his home and country; and when war 
shall arise, between Athens and Thebes, war will rise 
the changeful course human destiny, though now all 

Then this cold body, the sleep death 

Entombed, shall drink warm and vital blood, 

Jove mightiest still, and Jove-born Phoebus 

Retain his truth unbroken. 


the Thebans. 
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Theseus pledges him protection, offering him asylum 
here, the palace, chooses. Would heaven,” 
answers: 


Would heaven 
might attend thee, but the spot here. (644) 


And when his fears return and agitate him, Theseus 
sures him, declaring that his word sacred his oath; 
that his name, alone, will suffice protect him from 
and, 


Phoebus hither was indeed thy guide, 
Without feebler aid, his arm can save thee. (664-5) 


The choral song, which follows (668—719), celebrates the 
beauty Colonus strains poetry and eloquence, which 
betray the poet’s love and admiration for his 
and which, the same time, remind the Christian reader 
the glowing language which the Hebrew prophets de- 
scribe rejoicing nature under the reign the coming Mes- 
siah. will not mar translation synopsis. 
glorification Athens, which the patriotic and tasteful 
Athenians might well reward, they did reward it, when 
read before his judges, instant acquittal and more 
than regal triumph. But seems also something more: 
piety joins with patriotism celebrating Colonus, not 
only the sanctuary the Eumenides, but the favorite haunt 
Aphrodite and the Muses (691-2), and the sacred abode 
Athena, Poseidon, and Zeus: 


Morian Jove, with guardian care, 
Watches, ever wakeful, there 
And Athena’s eye blue 

Guards her own loved olive too. 


Antigone breaks upon the concluding strains this 
magnificent song, saying, that now the might and glory 
Athens are put the test. Creon approaches with his 


That is, guardian the sacred Olives. 
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body-guard. addresses the aged citizens the country 
with respect; says comes only restore the wretched 
outcast his native land; and then turns his intreaties, not 
unmixed with compassion, the unhappy Oedipus. 
pus scorns his pity, withheld when would -have been 
gladly received, and extended only when was longer 
needed. charges Creon not only with cruelty times 
past, but with false pretences now, since was not his in- 
tention restore him his home, but only take him 
the border. His body shall not but his spirit shall 
ever dwell there avenging demon the land 
788), and his sons shall inherit his king- 
dom only soil enough die on: 


not presage the doom Thebes, 

More sure than thine yea, tis e’en trebly sure, 

drawn from truer prophets, Phoebus’ self, 

And his dread sire, the all-controlling Jove. (791-3) 


Unable otherwise bow his stubborn soul, Creon informs 
him that has already seized one his daughters (Ismene, 
who had gone away prepare the offerings), and proceeds 
take, force, his only remaining support and solace. 
even threatens drag Oedipus himself from his asylum and 
Oedipus defends himself frightful curses. Summoned from 
the altar near by, where had been offering bullock 
Poseidon, Theseus interposes, arrests Creon, sends forces, 
once, for the recovery the daughters, and censures, with 
dignified severity, the double crime, against the country and 
the gods, forcing from its altars. Creon en- 
deavors justify himself expatiating the crimes 
Oedipus, which have forfeited even the right asylum. 
This rouses Oedipus. replies much length. confess- 
his crimes, but casts the responsibility gods yap 
964), angry, perchance, his race aforetime 
and exculpates himself only foredoomed and involun- 
tary murderer. How can reasonably held responsible 
for deed which was involuntary 
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and not only involuntary, but decreed and predicted before 
was born even conceived going the 
root human accountability, which have always been asked 
the world, and never fully answered. 
While the king and his attendants are executing the man- 

dates justice, the chorus express their wish join the 
pursuit and offer prayers for the right Phoebus, Athena, 
and 

Jove, Jove to-day will aid the right, 

And forbode prosperous fight. (1079-80) 

Thou the all-pervading eye, 

heaven subject-gods adored,' 

Jove! from thy radiant throne high, 

Send might and joy and victory 

grace country’s lord 

Daughter Jove, Athena, hear 

Thou Phoebus, lift thy fatal spear, ete. (1085-91) 


daughters are soon brought back, and Oedipus clasps 
them his bosom. Theseus informs him, that some person, 
kindred him, sitting the altar Poseidon, who begs 
the privilege few words with Oedipus. From the de- 
scription, Oedipus recognizes his son Polynices, and 
refuses see him. But the remonstrances Theseus and 
the intreaties Antigone, pleading not only the ties na- 
ture but reverence for the gods, prevail win his reluctant 
consent. Polynices enters, alone, and tears, deploring the 
misery sees, confessing the wrong which has been 
guilty, and pleading for forgiveness 

the throne 
mighty Jove, associate his sway, 
Sits gentle Mercy, judge human 
Let her present thy soul, father. 


(1266-9). 


See what said (mercy, pity) above, p.79. Here she personified, 
rather regarded goddess, the sharer the throne the supreme just 
Justice represented below, 1382. 


{ 
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Oedipus maintains awful silence. But Antigone en- 
courages her brother least make known his wishes 
and proceeds. has been deprived the throne, his 
rightful inheritance, his younger brother. The fell cause 
all their feud was the avenging curse their father. 
has married the daughter the king Argos and rallied, to- 
gether with him, six other chiefs, force all, for 
the recovery his inheritance. And now solicits his fa- 
ther’s presence and blessing, since 


faith due heaven’s prophetic voice, 
Whom thou shalt succor, them must victory grace. (1331,2) 


For long time, Oedipus deigns answer. But length 
his resentment and indignation burst forth reproaches and 
curses too frightful repeat, too dreadful for son hear 
from father’s lips. Neither his sons shall possess his 
throne. The blood both shall stain the plain Thebes. 
Such were the curses which pronounced upon them 
and now invokes, again, the Curses come his allies, 
and teach his sons not dishonor their parents. They there- 
fore (the Curses, shall occupy the throne, which else 
had been his sons’, ancient Justice sits associate with Zeus 
and guardian primeval laws 


Thus curse thee, concludes language more dreadful 
than the curses king Lear, thus Icurse and the 
gloomy paternal darkness remove thee hence 


Quite another sharer Jove’s throne from the Mercy whom 
Polynices his appeal (1268, see 84.) The epithet ap- 
plied especially Justice, Oracles, 454; and Providence Trach. 
and means literally spoken long ago. The primeval 
law especially intended this connection must that honor parents. Cf. 
Theol. Aesch. pp. Bib. Sac. April, 1859. 

doubtful, some understanding Erebus represented the father guardian 
and others (as Hermann and Wunder), supposing mean the 
darkness, that envelops Laius, father Oedipus. 
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thine own place and these goddesses, the Furies 
and invoke Ares, who inspired you with hate. 
(1389-92.) 

Horrible these curses are, the chorus take for granted 
that they will fulfilled the letter. Polynices bows, de- 
spair, his fate, and goes away resolved not acquaint his 
confederates with his doom but silence meet, with 
them, his destiny, asking only his sisters, that when has 
fallen, may not robbed interment with proper fune- 
ral rites. Antigone utters not word remonstrauce 
against the maledictions her father; but, with true sisterly 
tenderness, beseeches her brother not return the war, 
since does, those maledictions —oracles she calls them 
1425) will come upon him sure the de- 
crees fate. 

Now (as if, giving utterance these prophetic curses 
the last male offspring his accursed race, had ful- 
filled his earthly destiny) Jove’s thunders begin peal, 
fearful echoes, over his head. recognizes them the ap- 
pointed signal his death, and sends, haste, Theseus. 
The chorus, overwhelmed with fear and amazement, betake 
themselves prayer. Theseus comes, calm yet full sym- 
pathy, receive the last counsels and benedictions Oedi- 
pus. Oedipus summons him follow him (for the blind 
now the guide the seeing) the spot where 
die. That spot, never named any human being, 
will afford surer defence than spears and shields. There, 
also, will disclose his royal ear secrets which would 
not reveal his dearest friend, and which Theseus must 
communicate only his successor, draws near the end 
life. These secrets Athens impregnable against 
the Thebans. And now, led unseen hand 
1548), leading his daughters and the 
king Athens towards the mysterious spot, passes off the 
stage, while the chorus, trembling with awe and almost 
doubting right invoke the infernal deities, beseech 


lit. remove from home colony other residence. Plato 
uses the transfer the Islands the blest. Rep. 5196. 


aw. 
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Pluto, Proserpine, the Eumenides, and Cerberus himself, 
grant the stranger open (év and peace- 
ful entrance the regions below, that may thus recom- 
pensed for the many sufferings which, without his fault 
1565), may have come upon him. 

This prayer ended, messenger enters and narrates, 
length, the death Oedipus: Having arrived the threshold 
with the help his daughter bathed pure water from 
the hill Demeter, put new attire instead the filthy 
garments which had divested himself; and then, sum- 
moned the thunder Infernal Zeus, embraced his 
daughters and bade them affectionate farewell. 
silence ensued and then voice was heard, which caused 
the hair stand the head every one who heard 
voice calling distinctly for Oedipus hasten his departure. 
Commending his daughters the care Theseus, now 
sends them away, with all attendants, and was left alone 
with the Athenian king. soon the messenger and those 
with him had recovered from their awe sufficiently look 
behind them, the king was seen standing alone and holding 
his hand over his eyes, shade them from some sight 
too fearful behold, and, soon after, worshipping one 
and the same prayer the heaven and earth 
tov 1655). But what became 
him, the wonderful, the illustrious stranger, mortal knew 
but Theseus. was not struck the thunderbolt, nor 
swept into the sea, nor wasted pain and sickness some 
god conducted him away, the earth opened its kind bosom 
receive him. For such man, remarks the messenger, 
not mourned, any one admired and en- 
vied his death, that man Oedipus. 

The daughters now reappear, bewailing their loss. But 
Theseus forbids them mourn for one whom grace re- 

Possibly this may mean only one who was pleased and happy the manner 


his death, though more naturally refers something reserved, laid 
another world. 
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for that were provoke the divine displeasure 
Antigone, with characteristic ardor and fearlessness, begs 
see the place her father’s death. But Theseus declares, that 
forbidden the charge Oedipus himself and the 
all-hearing oath Zeus, who heard what passed 
between them. And with true paternal kindness unites 
with the chorus comforting the orphan children, assuring 
them that all had happened according the wishes their 
father and the sovereign will Jove. 

Counterpart and kindred the instinctive satisfaction 
with which behold the perpetrator many and great 
crimes, who has long gone unwhipped justice, brought 
length condign punishment counterpart and kindred 
this the pleasure with which see the unfortunate vic- 
tim untoward circumstances and adverse fates, who, with- 
any particular crime fault his own, has been in- 
volved heavy calamities, restored his former prosperity 
and standing, some other way compensated, and more 
than compensated, for all that had suffered and lost. 
The former the satisfaction Electra, and many 
other tragedies, and also the book Esther. The latter 
the pleasure derived from Oedipus and the book Job. 
The Oedipus Colonus pathetic and beautiful picture 
one, who had long been pursued the avenging Furies 
his own involuntary crimes and the real crimes his father’s 
house, finding asylum last the sanctuary those Fu- 
ries appeased and reconciled one who had been crushed be- 
neath the weight imputed rather than personal guilt, the 
power Destiny, the injustice men, and the apparent an- 
ger the gods, dying the possession such power and 
estimation among men, and amid such manifestations di- 
vine favor fully counterbalance all the inequalities and 
ills life. The plot manifestly constructed the prin- 
ciple such compensation. This principle distinctly 
recognized the prayer the chorus Oedipus 
receives “the double” manifestly Job, though very 
different time and manner. The recompense does not come 
till the very hour his departure from the present life, when, 


See 87. 
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course, cannot consist his restoration twice his 
original wealth and prosperity and kingly power. But 
comes way less striking and impressive. The The- 
ban exile invited and intreated return Thebes. But 
refuses, and becomes citizen and more than citizen 
Athens counsellor, and ordinary counsellor, her de- 
migod and founder-king. The dethroned monarch still 
king, and more than king, Thebes. not only holds the 
sceptre and gives whom will, but victory defeat 
the contending armies, and life death the opposing 
chiefs, hang The neglected and despised old man, 
who lately wandered alone, supported only his loving, sor- 
rowing daughters, while all others shunned him 
ten with leprosy plague, departs this life amid lightnings 
and thunders, commotion nature, and voices from another 
world, such as, according idea quite current among the 
nations antiquity, mark the exit only prophets, lawgiv- 
the greatest benefactors mankind and the special fa- 
vorites heaven. 

The exaltation Oedipus such height glory, almost 
mysterious his fall. poet does not enter into the phi- 
losophy only gives the facts. sheds light 
the ground the reconciliation. And character 
Oedipus, better Colonus than Thebes. Certainly 
saint according the standard the New Testament, 
even the Old. almost far from the meekness and 
godly fear Moses, from the loving and forgiving spirit 
character and government God and his views sin are 
inadequate his ideas redemption and reconciliation. 
destitute the gospel requisites forgiven. How imper- 
sonal and impalpable are his conceptions the powers 
above and the powers beneath! Near and peculiar the 


This idea meets its realization the mysterious death and burial Moses, 
Deut. 34:1—6. far from militating against the reality, the idea confirms 
swering fact the scriptures. 
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are into which brought them, how little 
there that clear, and how much less that attractive and 
endearing about them! How dark and cold, how dim and 
distant, the view death and the passage another 
world, which get this nearest approach that Greek 
tragedy ever made towards revelation that passage, 
when compared with that which the Christian obtains, 
stands the cross the penitent and forgiven thief, and 
hears the This day shalt thou with para- 
dise looks the stoning Stephen, and sees 
heaven opened and the dying martyr, like his dying Lord, 
praying for the forgiveness his enemies, and then rising, 
almost visibly, the immediate presence his Saviour, 
saying: Lord Jesus, receive spirit.” 
Longinus cites, fine example the sublime, the scene 
where Oedipus suddenly disappears, and Theseus remains 
alone, gazing after him with his hands over his eyes, which 
are almost blinded the awful spectacle. poetical and 
critical point view, the passage deserves all the critic’s com- 
mendation. But scenes more spiritual sublimity and 
the same time scenes sweet and serene beauty, which 
heaven brought down earth, and God comes nearer 
the presence, clearer the vision and infinitely dearer the 
hearts men, are common occurrences the actual experi- 
ence Christians, who gaze after their departing Christian 

friends, the disciples gazed after their ascending Lord, and 
hear them sing, they ascend: death, where thy sting 
grave, where thy victory.” 

Religion holds prominent place Greek tragedy, as, 
some form other, always has done and always 
will real life. The existence and providence God, 
his universal government, and his eternal and immutable 
laws, with their unfailing rewards and inevitable penal- 
ties, are constantly recognized. This the point, per- 
haps, which the tragedies approach nearest the unap- 
proachable light and glory the scriptures; and too many 
who bear the name Christians might refresh their convic- 
tions and elevate their conceptions the supremacy the di- 
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vine law and the certainty retribution, familiar ac- 
quaintance with the doctrine the divine Nemesis, 
stands out the pages Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Eu- 
The frailty, ignorance, and imperfection men are 
also confessed. The necessity revelation the divine 
will, prophets and oracles, universally acknowledged. 
Prayer offered. existence implied. And 
the connection between this life and the next, the dependence 
higher power, and the necessity obedience 
higher law, though sometimes called question, are more 
often strenuously asserted. 

Some ideas exist not only fall, but also recovery 
some ideas, not only controversy between the gods 
and wicked men, but the possibility, some cases 
least, and the blessedness, reconciliation. Such ideas are 
universal. ‘They belong man and they lie the 
foundation, not only natural, but revealed religion. 

But they appear the Greek tragedies, these ideas are 
too much ideas the reason and the too little 
the conscience and the heart. This true, perhaps, gene- 
rally, the religion cultivated nations; and true too 
many nominal Christians. But emphatically true the 
Greeks. Their religion was ideal, poetical, aesthetic, rather 
than real, practical, personal. There more the religious 
element Sophocles than there but there 
far less the ethical element. The conscience less de- 
veloped. The writer seems know less its nature and 
power; and his characters who are fit subjects for its com- 
punctious visitings, seldom never writhe under its tortures. 
And those sublime utterances touching the retributive provi- 
dence and government God, which hold very much the 
same place the Greek dramatist, the remorse con- 
science does the English, proceed, not from the criminals 
who are experience the retribution, but from the chorus 
and the better characters, who look on, and expect it, see 
fall others. The want enlightened, sensitive con- 
science, the grand defect the Greek character, 
seen either the literature the history the people. 
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And see decided growth this ideal tendency 
passing from Aeschylus Sophocles; owing partly, perhaps, 
the genius the individual poet, but partly, also, must 
think, the advancing culture the people. seems if, 
they advanced time and progressed the cultivation 
literature and art, they receded from the fountain moral 
and religious truth, and the ideas the primeval revelation 
lost their vital power. Sophocles, more than Aeschy- 
lus, there room for the feeling, some passages, least, 
that the gods are powers personifications, rather than per- 
sons. Law and providence are more nearly another name 
for destiny, though the god them stili, times, brought 
out with great distinctness. Worship approaches somewhat 
the modern pantheistic worship, though still far from the 
unreality and absurdity the latter. Prayer sublime 
beautiful song. veil drawn over the unseen world, and 
its awful retributions are but dimly projected the confines 
the present scene. 

natural consequence the prevalence the imagi- 
nation over the conscience, the aesthetic over the moral, 
the character the Greeks, their ideas holiness and sin, 
and hence also reconciliation and redemption, are sadly 
defective. Here, however, all religions are defective com- 
parison with the religion the Bible. Holiness and sin are 
new ideas, almost new words the Bible, frequent 
their occurrence, profound their significance, over- 
awing their power. Other books talk infirmities, vices, 
crimes the infirmities this man, the vices that man, 
and the crimes the few. The Bible convicts every man 
personal sinfulness the sight personal and holy God. 
The Hindoos worshipped Might, Juggernaut and other 
monstrous forms; the Assyrians, the Powers Nature, 
idealized their winged lions, and bulls; the Persians, 
Light; the Egyptians, Life; the Greeks, Beauty human 
beauty the image divine the Romans, Law the law 
the State, the representative the law The 
Jew and the Christian alone worship God holiness 


Cf. Robertson’s Sermons, First Series, Sermon XI. 
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GLORIOUS You will get such idea God 
that, from all the poetry and philosophy the Yet 
that the idea conceived God the Hebrew lawgiver, 
thousand years before Sophocles and Plato were born. And 
the higher idea always involves the lower, so, this case, 
holiness is, once, the greatest might, the purest light, the 
highest life, the truest nature, the divinest beauty, and the 
most perfect law while, over and above all these, the 
only proper standard personal, moral, spiritual character 
that can stand the test all earthly temptations, and the 
more fiery trial the final judgment. 

chorus, the Greek tragedy, sing the all-seeing, 
all-powerful Zeus, with his oracle-inspiring, Loxian son, and 
his wise and terrible daughter, the triple powers heaven 
and also the avenging deities, the dreadful powers hell 
and they sing, the actors and spectators tremble their 
majesty and might. seraphim the Old Testament, 
and the living creatures the New, veil their faces before 
Him who was, and is, and come, and cry 
And prophets and kings, the wisest and best men 
earth, overwhelmed sense their comparative impurity, 
cry out me! for man unclean lips, and 
dwell among people unclean lips; for have seen the 
King, the Lord hosts!” And saints and angels, heaven, 
prostrate before the throne, saying, alone, 

just this lively consciousness sin, educated all the 
history, and prophecy and sacrifices and shadows the Old 
Testament, and quickened into yet higher sensibility the 
Word and Spirit the New, which gives such new and 
strange significance the ideas and the very words Atone- 
ment, Reconciliation, Justification, Sanctification, and the 
whole plan salvation, which revealed the Gospel 
Christ. “'The exceeding sinfulness sin” the logical and 
practical antithesis God glorious holiness.’ And 
when men see and feel their exceeding the 


not denied, that holiness attribute the supreme God the 
Greeks but not his characteristic and his glory. 
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presence thrice holy God, then they are prepared ap- 
preciate the unspeakable preciousness the Christian revela- 
tion, which brings such men life, salvation, and comfort 
through the divine Trinity. Blessed, glorious gospel the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost! How shines 
brighter and purer comparison with the brightest lights 
that have ever twinkled and faded the long night ages! 


ARTICLE 


THE PHILOSOPHY SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON, AND ITS 
RECENT THEOLOGICAL APPLICATIONS. 


PROF. JOSEPH HAVEN, D., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


October, 1829, appeared, the Edinburgh Review, 
Article sharply criticising the Cours Philosophie (then re- 
cently published) Victor Cousin. This Article, its pro- 
found and masterly analysis, its critical sharpness, its com- 
bined candor and fearlessness, its remarkable erudition, 
once attracted attention the work ordinary mind. 
was understood from the pen Sir William Hamil- 
ton, baronet, the ancient family that name, lawyer 
profession, that time filling the chair civil law and uni- 
versal history the university Edinburgh known the 
literary circles the metropolis man extensive and 
varied acquisition, but not previously established repute 
the world letters. few years previously had been 
unsuccessful competitor with Wilson for the chair 
Moral Philosophy the university. 

the Continent, the time which speak, few 
names were more illustrious, the world letters and phi- 
losophy than that Victor Cousin, then the height his 
fame professor philosophy the faculty letters 
Paris. His personal history, his learning, his reputation 


= 
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critic and author, his familiar acquaintance with systems 
philosophy, ancient and modern, his clearness thought 
united with beautiful transparency style, and glowing 
fervor delivery, rendered him, lecturer, peculiarly at- 
tractive. Audiences two thousand persons, not unfre- 
quently, thronged his lecture room listen the discussion 
themes not usually considered attractive the 
tude. 

assail the favorite theory philosopher distin- 
guished, might seem hazardous; but the masterly ability 
with which the attack was made, placed the writer the 
front rank philosophical 


his honor said, one was more ready acknowledge that ability, 
honor his antagonist, than Victor Cousin himself. When subse- 
quently, Hamilton became competitor with Combe, and many other candi- 
dates, for the chair Logic and Metaphysics Edinburgh, Cousin interested 
himself secure his appointment. letter written for that purpose friend 
his Scotland, speaks the highest terms Hamilton’s qualifications 
for that office. paragraph two are tempted subjoin showing Cou- 
sin’s estimate the man. 

After speaking the differences their respective systems, and Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton all men Europe the acknowledged defender and repre- 
sentative the Scotch philosophy, his invaluable Articles the Edinburgh 
Review, and noticing particularly the Article above referred to, civil form, 
but severe substance, and the most weighty anything that had been written 
criticism his views, goes say: not who would solicit 
Scotland behalf Mr. Hamilton, Scotland herself who should honor 
with her suffrage him who, since Dugald Stewart, alone represents her Europe.” 

fact that which characterizes Mr. Hamilton precisely the Scotch spirit, 
and devoted the philosophy Reid and Stewart, only because that 
philosophy the Scottish spirit itself applied metaphysic. Mr. Hamilton 
never strays from the high road common and the same time has 
much genius and sagacity and assure you know experience), that his 
logic means convenient his antagonist. “Inferior Reid invention, and 
originality, and Stewart grace and delicacy, perhaps superior both, 
and certainly the latter rigor dialectic and will add extent erudi- 
Mr. Hamilton knows all systems, ancient and modern, and his critique 
them often the true Scottish spirit. His independence equal his learning. 
specially eminent logic. will speak here man the trade. 
assured that Mr. Hamilton the man all your countrymen who best under- 
stands Aristotle, and there the three realms his Britannic Majesty 
chair logic vacant, hesitate not, hasten bestow Mr. Hamilton. 

fine, dear sir, savor not too much pretention and arrogance 
part, beseech you say name, those whom depends this nom- 
ination, that they hold perhaps their hands the philosophic future Scot- 
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This Article was followed, the succeeding year, an- 
other, the philosophy perception, review Jouffroy’s 
edition the works Reid, which the Jeading principles 
the author’s doctrine perception were first promulged, 
and the merits other systems, particularly the doctrines 
Brown, subjected the most severe and rigid criticism. 
Three years later appeared, the same quarterly, and from 
the same pen, the famous article logic, which the Eng- 
lish logicians, and especially Whately, are somewhat severely 
handled. reputation the writer, once formid- 
able critic and most profound and original thinker, was 
now fully established and, 1836, was elected the 
chair logic and metaphysics the university Edinburgh, 
which filled until his death 1856. 

the general characteristics Hamilton philosophi- 
cal writer, there little need speak, since they are already 
widely known. Since Kant, the world has seen greater 
thinker than this man; nor was ever the sage 
his superior. One knows not which most admire, his won- 
derful power analysis, his erudition, equally wonderful 
qualities which, combination, render him, once, the 
most formidable critic other systems, and the most clear 
and far-seeing discerner truth matters subtle specu- 
lation, that has appeared since the revival letters. His 


land and that stranger, exempt from all spirit party, and clique, who 
earnestly entreats them remember that for them give successor 
Reid and Stewart; and that matter such importance they will not disre- 

know not who are Mr. Hamilton’s competitors, but rejoice for Scotland, 
there one who has received from disinterested strangers, with 
these matters, the like public eulogium. 

“Paris, June 1836.” 


‘ 


The original may found the preface Fragments Phil- 
osophie, par were difficult say whether this letter, 
its estimate philosophical opponent, reflects higher credit upon 
Hamilton, upon Cousin himself. Letters similar nature, may here 
remarked, were the same occasion, placed before the Council Patrons, from 
eighteen savans and men letters all nations part which shows the 
impression already made upon the cultivated mind Europe the genius 
Hamilton. 
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range information was almost literally boundless, compre- 
hending not merely matters connected with philosophy, but 
all topics general knowledge. More widely conversant 
with metaphysical literature than perhaps any other man liv- 
ing, seemed equally familiar with the whole range theo- 
logical, historical, and classical lore. After the manner Leib- 
nitz, and both whom, other respects 
also, his mind bore marked resemblance seems have 
made himself master what the human mind yet, 
its progress, attained, the preparatory step toward the en- 
largement those boundaries, contributions his own. 
that power philosophic analysis which was able, 
intuition, resolve the most intricate and complicated 
problem thought into its simple and primary elements, 
and that remarkable erudition which was able take 
in, glance, the whole range previous thought and la- 
bor any subject, have but add style almost with- 
out parallel for precision, definiteness, and strength, and 
have the chief elements this man’s power thinker 
and writer. 

Nor was wanting that attribute inseparable from 
true greatness, candor towards those from whom differed. 
Terrible were the weapons his criticism, man knew 
better how respect antagonist, even while demolishing 
his opinions. for example, speaks Cousin: 
philosopher, for whose genius and character already had the 
warmest admiration, admiration which every succeeding 
year has only augmented, 
ing this, need any reservation for even where 
and were Cousin’s speculations the absolute 
utterly abolished, him would still remain the honor do- 
ing more himself, and contributing more what has been 
done others, the furtherance enlightened philoso- 
phy, than any other living individual might say 
Europe.” 

personal appearance, Hamilton was dignified 
possessing, somewhat commanding form and bearing, re- 


sembling some respects our countryman the late Daniel 
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Webster. There was the same lofty and massive brow, the 
same repose and majesty the features, and that certain 
stateliness manner, which marks kingly soul, conscious 
its own power. the later years his life, this natural 
reserve was increased difficulty utterance, resulting 
from partial paralysis the vocal organs. Under these 
circumstances, stranger, first introduction, would hardly 
feel ease while, the same time, could not fail 
impressed with the whole appearance and conversation 
the man. the respects mentioned, Hamilton contrasted 
strongly with Schelling, whom those days, not long be- 
fore his death, one might have seen, Berlin, lean and 
shrivelled old man, but full vivacity and fire, bowed and 
worn with the labors years, but retaining all the enthusi- 
asm younger days, busily engaged, the very last, 
elaborating his second system philosophy, and, this end, 
combating his own former views pleasantly remarking 
that found himself, and his own former pupils, the most 
difficult all his antagonists refute. 

psychologist, Hamilton should not judged merely 
the lectures metaphysics published since his death. 
Interesting and able they undoubtedly are, and contain- 
ing much that profound and original, they are not the 
measure his strength, nor are they the his maturer 
studies. Prepared, the first instance, merely for the class- 
room, thrown off haste during the progress the session, 
the rate three per week, each lecture usually the 
night preceding its delivery, and the whole course within the 
period five months, never subsequently rewritten, nor even 
revised for publication, the author they are means 
taken the final and careful statement his views. 
such did not, himself, regard them. They were the ear- 
lier and (it not too much say) the cruder productions 
his mind. system mental science, they are 
singularly incomplete dwelling undue length prelimi- 
nary matters, and elaborating, detail, certain portions 
the science, as, for example, the doctrine perception, the 
almost entire exclusion other and equally important topics; 
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giving but meagre outline the nothing, 
almost nothing, upon the will. These features, together with 
occasional inconsistencies, and inadvertences statement, 
are the natural result the under which the 
work was originally prepared. not these lectures, con- 
sequently, but the notes and dissertations appended his 
edition Reid, and the Articles the Edinburgh Review, 
subsequently collected and published, under his own eye, enti- 
tled Discussions Philosophy and Literature, that should 
refer for the real system and the true strength the man. 
Even these, must confessed, the system lies fragmen- 
tary and incomplete. regretted that have not, 
from his own pen, and the result his riper and later 
studies, carefully prepared treatise psychology. 

not, however, merely chiefly psychologist that 
Hamilton regarded. His mind was logical rather 
than metaphysical, should judge, its natural bias. 
from the point view and with the eye logician, that 
usually looks the problems philosophy, little given 
and little believing the speculations pure ontology, 
nor, the other hand, his observation the mind, con- 
tent with merely reviewing the given facts and phenomena 
consciousness, but seeking reduce them, possible, 
order under those great laws thought, which logic is, 
with him, the expression and the science. was 
well known, that the chief strength and the principal 
studies his later years were directed; and was upon his 
labors this department that wished his reputation 
chiefly rest. 

The tendency explanation psychological 
phenomena and metaphysical problems, shown, for exam- 
ple, the manner which deals with the doctrine the 
infinite and absolute, held transcendental writers educ- 
ing the general law that all thought lies the interval be- 
tween two extremes, unconditioned and inconceivable, but 
which extremes one the other must, law excluded 
middle, true; deriving thus the grand principle that all 
thought conditioned, and all knowledge limited and rela- 
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tive and, finally, reducing this general law the principle 
causality, which, Leibnitz, Kant, Reid, Stewart, Cousin, 
and the great body English and French philosophers, has 
been held original principle datum the human 
mind. 


With these remarks, general nature, upon the charac- 
ter Hamilton philosopher, proceed notice, more 
particularly, some specific features his system. 


Were required point out the peculiarities his sys- 
tem, what chief aspects the Scotch philosophy, held 
this great master, presents itself, compared with other and 
previous systems— passing the whole science logic, 
which claims have reconstructed and amplified, and 
confining ourselves should name first 
and chiefly doctrine perception, with the closely related 
topic consciousness while, general principle under- 
lying the whole system, and fundamental it, appears the 
doctrine the relativity and consequent limitation human 
thought; or, may termed, the doctrine the condi- 
tioned. points our attention will chiefly directed 
the present Article. 

brief survey the state philosophical speculation 
Europe, the time when Hamilton appeared, will best ena- 
ble appreciate his labors, and his phi- 
losophy, respect the points now named. 

The earlier part the present century witnessed peculiar 
awakening and activity the philosophic mind Europe. 
The previous century had closed, and the present opens, with 
the philosophy Locke the ascendant indeed had 
long been, both Great Britain and France. the latter 
country, that philosophy was known, indeed, chiefly through 
the medium Condillac, who, developing, may said 
have corrupted, the doctrines Locke. England, also, 
Hume, embracing the general principles the system which 
Locke had advanced, and carrying them their extreme but 
legitimate conclusions, had laid the foundations wide and 
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dangerous scepticism philosophy. Alarmed these re- 
sults, there had already arisen, the close the last cen- 
tury, reaction the public mind, certain quarters. 
multaneously, Germany and Britain, did such reac- 
tion manifest itself; and both the result Hume’s 
speculations; Kant the former, and Reid the latter, 
maintaining that above and beyond the ideas derived from 
experience and observation, there are the mind, connate, 
not innate, certain great principles, universal and necessary, 
prior to, and the foundation of, Such, brief, 
was the philosophic life the last half the eighteenth cen- 
Condillac France, and Hume England, carrying 
out, false positions, the principles Locke; Reid Scot- 
land, and Kant Germany, laying, each his own way, 
the foundations better system. 

The influence Kant became speedily predominant 
and before his death, 1804, was acknowl- 
edged the master mind the domain specula- 
tive thought; while, turn, the sober, common-sense philoso- 
phy (as has been termed) the Scotch school, was gradu- 
ally attracting attention, and gaining influence, both Brit- 
ain and France. this result, regards the latter coun- 
try, the labors Royer Collard, who advocated this system, 
and subsequently (who gave his countrymen 
excellent edition the Works Reid, and the Moral 
Philosophy Stewart), greatly contributed. 

Such were the intellectual influences predominant the 
department philosophic science, the early part the 
present period when Sir William Hamilton, 
then passing from childhood those years when the mind 
usually receives its first impulses and impressions this di- 
rection, may supposed have commenced his studies 
philosophy. Fichte had then come into notoriety profes- 
sor the leading university Germany. Schelling and 
Hegel were just coming upon the stage. easy see 
the influence which would exerted upon youthful and 
inquisitive mind the leading theories, and the philosophic 
spirit the time. Adopting the main, and the basis 
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his views, the ground-principles Reid, is, the same 


-time, admirer, not some sense disciple, Kant; 


and, the general spirit and drift his philosophy, well 
some its specific doctrines, may traced the influ- 
ence the sage the grand doctrine the 
relativity human knowledge, and the consequent denial 
the possibility knowing the absolute and infinite, 
with Kant, against Schelling and Cousin. the rejec- 
tion, fact, the whole scheme transcendental and ra- 
tionalistic philosophy, follows Kant. adopts the Kan- 
tian division (then just coming into use) the powers the 
mind, into three great classes: the faculties knowledge, 
feeling, and will and which latter are classed to- 
gether under the title conative powers. adopts, also, the 
Kantian notion freedom. 

Passing now notice, more particularly, the doctrine 
perception and its connected topics, held Hamilton, 
need hardly remark that, far psychology concerned, 
here that his chief labor has been expended, and his chief 
laurels won. was precisely this point that philosophy 
was, just then, most fault, and most needed the clear dis- 
crimination and decision master mind. had long been 
the prevalent doctrine the schools, widely divergent 
they were other points, that the mind immediately cog- 
nizant only its own ideas, and not directly external ob- 
jects the latter being known, far they were held 
known all, only through the medium the mind’s ideas, 
and not immediately, face face. This doctrine, under 
great variety modifications, had passed, its essential 
virtually unchallenged for centuries, and had been 
the belief, fact, the great body philosophers, ancient and 
modern. Reid belongs the honor announcing posi- 
tively, and maintaining boldly, though not without occa- 
sional inconsistency, the opposite doctrine the immediate 
cognizance external objects the act perception. But 
while saw clearly the true doctrine, had not given it, 
all respects, its full development, its ablest statement. 
Particularly, had failed discriminate between the vari- 
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ous forms which the opposite doctrine had, different times, 
and the different schools, assumed, and had therefore failed 
give due sharpness and precision the statement the 
true theory. This remained for Hamilton do, and this 
has done, fully, completely, and once for all. The doc- 
trine which Reid had left incomplete, elucidates and per- 
fects, shows the true and only tenable position, and 
that its rejection, logically and consistently carried out, leads 
absolute idealism, the denial all objective and exter- 
nal reality. masterly analysis reduces system, 
and gives complete classification of, the various theories 
that may and have been held regard perception, 
draws the dividing line between presentative and represent- 
ative knowledge, and maintains that know the external 
world know the operations our own minds, im- 
mediate and intuitive perception. 

interrogate consciousness concerning the point 
question, the response categorical and clear. con- 
centrate attention the simplest act perception, re- 
turn from observation with the most irresistible convic- 
tion two facts, rather two branches the same fact: 
that Iam, and that something different from exists. this 
act conscious myself, the perceiving subject, and 
external reality the object perceived and con- 
scious both existences the same indivisible moment 
intuition. The knowledge the subject does not precede 
nor follow the knowledge the object neither determines, 
neither determined by, the other. The two terms cor- 
relation stand mutual counterpoise and equal independ- 
ence; they are given, connected, the synthesis 
the fact perception, revealed consciousness and 
determines mankind, general, their equal assurance 
the reality external world, and the existence their 
own minds. Consciousness declares our knowledge mate- 
rial qualities intuitive.” (Discussions Lit., 
60. Am. edit.) 

According the truth this testimony consciousness 
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unconditionally admitted, part wholly rejected, 
there result divers possible and actual systems philosophy, 
thus classified Hamilton. veracity consciousness 
fully admitted, and the antithesis mind and matter, 
given perception, taken real, have the system 
natural realism. the reality the antithesis denied, 
have the scheme absolute identity, mind and matter being 
mere phenomenal modifications substance. 
further, deny the independence one the other 
the two original factors, the subject, the object, given 
perception, making the subject the original, and deriving 
the object from it, have making the object the 
original, and deriving the subject from it— materialism. 
if, again, deny the reality both subject and object, 
given the act perception, consciousness being regarded 
merely phenomenon, obtain nihilism. There still 
another course possible that is, with the idealist, deny 
the immediate cognizance external world, the act 
perception; while, the same time, not, with the ide- 
alist, deny the actual existence that world; but, the 
contrary, assume its existence, the ground irresisti- 
ble and universal belief its reality. This system, the most 
illogical and inconsequent all, yet fact adopted the 
great majority philosophers, from the ancients Des- 
cartes, and from Descartes Brown, termed, Hamilton, 
cosmothetic idealism, hypothetical realism. 

against this system, accordingly, that Sir William di- 
rects his chief attack, tracing its source, and showing 
without the shadow foundation. rests upon the 
tacitly principle—a principle that has strangely 
passed, unchallenged, through successive schools philoso- 
phy for centuries: that the relation knowledge implies the 
analogy existence other words, that like knows 
or, that what known must similar that which knows 
principle that lies the basis all systems which deny 
the immediate cognizance external objects perception. 
this principle may traced the species 
the schools, the ideas Descartes, the har- 
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mony Leibnitz, the vision Deity Mallebranche, the 
phenomena Kant, the eaternal states Brown. This prin- 
ciple Hamilton characterizes “nothing more than irra- 
tional attempt explain what is, itself, inexplicable. 
How the similar the same conscious itself, not 
whit less inconceivable than how one contrary immedi- 
ately percipient another. best only removes our 
admitted ignorance one step back and then, place 
our knowledge simply originating from the incomprehensible, 
ostentatiously departs from the absurd.” (Discussions, etc., 
68.) 

The theory representative perception shown, Ham- 
ilton, unnecessary, destructive itself, and destructive 
essary, inasmuch undertakes assign reason for that 
which requires and admits explanation beyond the sim- 
ple fact while the reason assigned is, itself, less incom- 
prehensible than the theory which proposes explain 
being just inexplicable how unknown external object 
can represented the mind, how can immediately 
inasmuch denies the veracity consciousness, which 
testifies our immediate perception external world, 
and thus subverts the foundation and destroys the possibil- 
ity all knowledge. The first act hypothetical realism 
thus act suicide; philosophy, thereafter, best 
but enchanted corpse, awaiting only the exorcism the 
sceptic, relapse into its proper nothingness.” The theory 
is, moreover, destructive all evidence that external 
world really exists; since the only evidence have such 
reality the testimony consciousness the act per- 
ception, and that the theory deliberately set aside 
unreliable thus rendering problematical the existence the 
very facts which undertakes account for. 

cannot follow, detail, the arguments which Sir 
William proceeds demolish the theory representative 
perception, its various forms. sufficient say that 
the work most effectually done; and the question, would 
seem, put rest for the present, not for all time. 
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The precise relation perception and sensation each 
other, clearly pointed out Hamilton. Perception only 
special mode knowledge and sensation special 
mode feeling. The relation is, therefore generic one 
the relation which holds, universally, between knowledge 
and feeling. are always coéxistent, yet always dis- 
tinct. And thus with respect perception and sensa- 
tion. cognition objective: that is, our consciousness 
then relative something different from the present state 
the mind itself; feeling, the contrary, subjective 
that is, our consciousness exclusively limited the pleas- 
ure pain experienced the thinking subject. Cognition 
and feeling are always coéxistent. purest act knowl- 
edge always colored some feeling pleasure pain 
for energy absolutely indifferent, and the grossest feel- 
ing exists only known consciousness. This being 
the case cognition and feeling general, the same true 
perception and sensation particular. Perception proper 
the consciousness, through the senses, the qualities 
object known different from self; sensation proper 
the consciousness the subjective affection pleasure 
pain, which accompanies that act knowledge. 
tion thus the objective element the complex state the 
element sensation the subjective element 
the element feeling.” (Lectures, Metaphysics, 335.) 

The great law which regulates the phenomena percep- 
tion and sensation, their reciprocal relation each other 
law which Kant had, indeed, already indicated first 
clearly and prominently announced Hamilton. this: 
knowledge and feeling, perception and sensation, though 
always coéxistent, are always the inverse ratio each other; 
once simple and universal, yet overlooked hith- 
erto the great body psychologists. That this the law 
mental action shown reference the several senses, 
which appears that, proportion any given sense 
has more the one element, has less the gther. 
sight, for example, perception the maximum; sensa- 
tion, the the other hand, while 
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less extensive its sphere knowledge than sight, more 
intensive its capacity sensation. have greater 
pleasure and greater pain from single sounds than from sin- 
gle colors. So, also, with regard touch: those parts 
the body where sensation predominates, perception feeble 
and the reverse. 

The relation perception and sensation closely con- 
nected with the relation the primary and secondary quali- 
ties matter: the primary qualities being those which 
perception, the objective element, dominant; the secon- 
dary, those which sensation, the subjective element, rises 
superior. But this cannot now enter. 

Closely related the doctrine perception that con- 
sciousness, the Hamiltonian system. regarded, not 
distinct faculty, but involved in, and the basis of, all 
the specific coéxtensive with intelligence, cogni- 
zance, knowledge. Consciousness and perception, according 
this view, are not different things, but the same thing un- 
der different aspects. geometry, the sides the tri- 
angle suppose the angles, and the angles suppose the sides, 
and sides and angles are, reality, indivisible from each 
other, while yet think and speak them so, 
the philosophy mind may contemplate the same 
thing now under one, now under another, its aspects, dis- 
tinguishing, thought and expression, what, nature, are 
one and indivisible. Thus with respect consciousness 
and knowledge. know, know that know; yetit 
convenient distinguish, and call the latter con- 
sciousness. The distinction and not 
cal. far regards the action the mind, know and 
know that know, are one and the same thing. 

singular fact, and coincides with the view now given, 
until comparatively recent date, there was term, 
general use, denote what now understand conscious- 
ness. Prior the time Descartes, the term conscientia 
had, with gew exceptions, been employed sense exclu- 
sively ethical, corresponding our term conscience. The 
ethical the primitive, and the psychological the derivative 
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meaning. Thus the various modern languages, Romaic 
origin, which the ethical and the psychological ideas are 
expressed the same word —as the French, the Italian, 
the Spanish —the employment these terms psychologi- 
cal sense recent date. Nor was until the decline phi- 
losophy that the Greek language appropriated distinct term 
forthisidea. Plato and Aristotle have single word which 
express our knowledge our own mental states. The term 
the sense self-consciousness, was first intro- 
duced the later Platonists and nor did they 
appropriate this term the action any specific faculty, but 
regarded the general attribute intelligence. 

thus regarded, consciousness not limited, inthe 
iltonian philosophy, the operations our own minds, 
self-knowledge, self-consciousness, but extends exter- 
nal objects. are conscious the external world, less 
than our own mental states. know per- 
ceive, that are conscious knowing perceiving; and 
scious the object known perceived. cannot know 
that know, without knowing what know; cannot know 
that remember the contents chapter volume, 
without knowing what those contents are. conscious 
perceiving the volume before me, conscious 
act perception, distinction from all other mental acts 
and also conscious that the object perceived book, 
and not some other external object; and that this book, 
and not some other one. But how can this be, conscious- 
ness does not embrace within its sphere the object thus desig- 
nated 

The knowledge relatives one; and all knowledge 
relation between the mind knowing and the thing known, 
the conception and consciousness one these related 
terms involves that the other also other words, 
conscious the knowing, conscious the thing 
known. also, the knowledge opposites one. 
have the idea virtue, have the idea, also, vice. 
know what short, must know what long. But 
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perception, the ego and the non-ego, subject and object, mind 
and matter, are given opposites, and are known such. 
know them one and the same act, one and the same 
faculty. 

consciousness taken this personal sense, co- 
extensive with intelligence knowledge, can longer 
limit it, course, the cognizance what passes within 
our own minds. The definition which characterizes 
the faculty self-knowledge, must set aside too nar- 
then not merely one particular kind knowledge, that 
is, knowledge self. the Hamiltonian sense, are 
more conscious the ego than the non-ego, the subject 
than the object, self than the book and the ink-stand, 
given every act perception: the knowledge rela- 
tives one the knowledge opposites one. 
therefore, find Hamilton himself, his lectures, laying 
down this “as the most general characteristic conscious- 
ness, that the recognition, the thinking subject, its 
own acts and affections,” the inconsistency this position 
with his own doctrine consciousness, above given, 
obvious. 

Consciousness implies, according Hamilton, several 
things implies discrimination one object from another. 
are conscious anything only discriminate that 
from other things conscious one mental state, only 
distinguish from other mental states. But, discrimi- 
nate is, therefore, implied every act 
consciousness. So, also, memory; for cannot discrimi- 
nate and compare objects without remembering them or- 
der discriminate and compare. The notion self, essen- 
tial, course, consciousness, the result memory, 
recognizing the permanence and identity the thinking sub- 
ject. also, implied every act consciousness, 
inasmuch cannot discriminate without attention. 

Attention is, fact, merely modification conscious- 
ness, according Hamilton, and not distinct faculty, 
maintained Reid and Stewart. consciousness and 
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something more, viz. act will consciousness volunta- 
rily applied some determinate object consciousness con- 
centrated. 

Here, again, apparent inconsistency presents itself 
for, attention merely consciousness voluntarily directed 
particular object, then how can there be, are sub- 
sequently told there is, such thing involuntary attention; 
and if, moreover, attention and something 
more,” how that act attention necessary every 
exertion consciousness? would seem imply that 
all consciousness consciousness and something more; 
that consciousness must concentrated, order consci- 
ousness. The inconsistency pertains, however, rather the 
mode expression, than the general doctrine. 


The question whether our mental states are objects 
consciousness, Hamilton decides the negative. The mind 
not always conscious, maintains, its own modifica- 
tions. Its furniture not all put down the inventory 
which consciousness furnishes. this mental latency, three 
degrees are distinguished: the first appears the possession 
certain acquired as, for example, the capacity 
make use language, science, which are not, 
the moment, using. know science language, not 
merely while make temporary use it, but inasmuch 
Ican apply when and how will.” The riches the mind 
consist, great part, these acquired habits, and not its 
present momentary activities. Nay, “the infinitely greater 
part our spiritual treasures lies, always, beyond the sphere 
consciousness, hid the obscure recesses the mind.” 
The second degree latency appears the possession 
certain systems knowledge, habits action, not ordi- 
narily manifest, known exist, but which are revealed 
consciousness certain extraordinary and abnormal states 
mind. and other 
like affections, whole systems knowledge, which have long 
faded out mind, come back consciousness: as, for ex- 
ample, languages spoken early youth, and the like. Facts 
this class, too numerous and well authenticated set 
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aside, and now generally admitted, however inexplicable, 
show that consciousness not aware all that passes 
the mind. 

The third degree latent modification appears certain 
activities and passivities, occurring the ordinary state, 
which are not directly conscious, but whose existence 
become aware their effects. proof such latency 
are referred the phenomena perception. vision, 
there certain expanse surface, which the least that 
can detected the eye —the minimum visible. 
suppose this surface divided into two parts, neither these 
parts will, itself, produce any sensible impression the 
and yet each these parts must produce some impres- 
sion, else the whole would produce none. So, the mini- 
mum audible: the sound distant waves made 
multitude little sounds, undistinguished the ear, un- 
known consciousness. same true the other 
senses. The laws association, also, furnish evidence 
the same thing: every one knows, impossible, many 
cases, trace the connection thought with thought. The 
connecting links escape us. The truth is, they were never 
known consciousness. The first and last the series only, 
appear: when ivory ball, motion, impinges 
row similar balls, rest; only the last which visibly 
affected the impulse. 

view this whole class facts, Hamilton does not 
hesitate maintain the somewhat startling proposition, 
“that what are conscious of, constructed out what 
are not conscious of; that our whole knowledge, fact, 
made the unknown and the incognizable.” The evi- 
dence such, thinks, merely warrant, but 
necessitate, the conclusion that the sphere our conscious 
modifications only small circle the centre far 
wider sphere action and passion, which are only 
conscious through its effects.” (Lectures, 241, 242.) 

Without discussing the correctness this view, appa- 
rent that the term knowledge properly applied any por- 
tion these latent modifications, the proposition that consci- 
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ousness coéxtensive with knowledge, requires some modi- 
fication. If, for example, may said “know science 
language, not merely while they are present use, but 
long after; and when have consciousness any such 
possessions then, these instances least, know what 
not know that know. can longer 
maintained that “we have knowledge which are 
not would seem inconsistent, moreover, 
deny that memory truly and properly knowledge the 
past, the ground that properly speaking, know only 
the actual and present,” and the same time speak 
knowing that which not even remember. what 
positively remembered not, properly speaking, known, but 
only believed, much less that which not remembered. 

The question mental activities and affections unknown 
consciousness, one great interest and importance, and 
deserves more thorough investigation than has yet re- 
ceived the hands English and American psychologists, 


whom, fact, can hardly said have been all 


considered while, Germany, since the time Leibnitz, 
who first promulgated the doctrine, and Wolfe, who ably 
maintained it, has been regarded settled and necessary 
conclusion. The more recent French philosophers, also, 
adopt the same view. 

have been occupied, thus far, with the Hamiltonian 
doctrine perception and consciousness. There are other 
points interest and importance psychology, the elu- 
cidation which Hamilton has contributed not little, but 
which cannot here discuss. His views inductive 


from deductive reasoning indeed, his whole 
the processes the elaborative faculty judg- 


ment and reasoning are worthy the most careful atten- 
tion. The same true his theory pleasure and pain, 
and his analysis and description the sensibilities. 
regard his treatment these themes among the most val- 
his contributions psychology. 

But must pass, without notice, these and other topics, 
notice the second the principal points mentioned the 
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outset, the doctrine the or, more generally, the 
principle the relativity and consequent limitation hu- 
man thought. can hardly name problem philosophy 
more important and fundamental than this, lying deeper 
the base all systems, and giving shape raises 
the question, not the value and validity this that pro- 
cess thought; this that mode operation this that 
specific but the value and validity knowledge 
itself. ask whether human thought and knowledge are 
relative, ask whether know things they are 
themselves, only they stand related the observers. 

borrow illustration from the phenomenon vision: 
observer stationed some determinate portion the 
earth’s surface, the position and movements the heavenly 
bodies present certain appearance. changes his po- 


sition, the appearance changes. The knowledge thus ob- 
tained evidently not absolute but only relative 


edge, having relation the position and visual power the 


observer. Place him elsewhere, modify his power 


and you change the whole aspect the phenomenon. Now 
the question is, whether that which true, this case, 
one portion our knowledge, may not true all cases 
per se? or, all our knowledge merely phenomenal the 
appearance which things present our faculties 
the latter, then would not modification our faculties 
produce entire change our knowledge things? And 
what evidence have that the reality corresponds the ap- 
pearance that the presentation given our present facul- 
ties true and correct one 

How wide and fearful the sweep this last question, and 
how startling the scepticism which points, will evi- 
dent glance. brings us, speak, the very edge 
and limit the solid world, and bids look off into the infi- 
nite space and deep night that lie beyond, and through which 
we, and our little world, are whirling. Another step— 
and are lost! 

This problem, have said, the relativity 
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edge, really underlies all our philosophy single glance 
the history philosophic opinion will show. meets us, 
the outset, among the first questions that engaged the hu- 
man mind its earlier speculations. meets the 
most recent theories and discussions the latest contending 
schools. From Zenophanes Leibnitz, from Parmenides 
Schelling and Hegel, traverses the web philosophic 
thought. What the value, what the certainty, human 
—noumena, phenomena? was the question the 
earlier Grecian solved, ultimately, those ancient 
thinkers the interests idealism and scepticism. 
know but the phenomenal: things are but what they seem 
man the measure all things. has been the question 
the German schools, from Kant Hegel —solved here 
again, ultimately, the interest idealism and scepticism 
things are but what they seeming the reality. 
has been the question the Scotch school: affirming that 
while our faculties are limited, and our knowledge therefore 
limited our faculties, those faculties are not the limit 
existence and reality. But while know, and can know, 
merely phenomena, and not things themselves; are, 
nevertheless, not regard ourselves and our faculties the 
measure all things. Such, spirit and substance, the 
teaching Reid and Stewart, Jouffroy and 
Collard, France; and such the doctrine Hamilton, 
developed the whole tone his teaching, and more espec- 
ially his philosophy the conditioned. 

The doctrine the conditioned, has been called, rests 
upon the principle that all that conceivable thought lies 
between two extremes; which, mutually contradictory, 
cannot both but which, for the same reason, one 

true; while, the same time, neither these ex- 
tremes is, itself, conceivable. Thus, for example, conceive 
space. positive and necessary form thought. 
cannot but conceive it. But how conceive it? 
must either finite infinite, course; for these are con- 
tradictory alternatives, which one the other must 
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true. But cannot positively conceive, represent our- 
selves possible, either alternative. 

cannot conceive space bounded, finite, whole, be- 
yond which further space: this impossible. Nor, 
the other hand, can realize, thought, the opposite ex- 
treme the infinity space. For, travel far will, 
thought, still stop short the infinite. Here, then, are 
two inconceivable extremes, which, contradictory, one 
the other must and between these inconceivable 
extremes, lies the sphere the conceivable. Thus ever, 
and all the relations thought. Thus, for example, 
time. must think all things material exist 
cannot but think all things mental, well material, 
exist time: yet can neither conceive, the one 
hand, the absolute commencement time; nor yet, the 
other, can conceive absolutely without limit, be- 
ginning. Thus the conceivable lies, ever. between two in- 
comprehensible extremes. This grand law thought 
law the mind: the conceivable bounded, ever, 
the inconceivable only the limited, the conditioned, cogi- 
table. This law the mind, first distinctly developed and 
announced such Hamilton, calls the Law the 
Conditioned. 

evident that this law mental activity not 
power, potency, but impotency, the mind. Itis bound 
limit, beyond which, our thinking, cannot go. 
Whatever lies beyond this limit, whatever unconditioned, 
unbounded, is, us, and must ever us, 
the position Hamilton, that this impotence imbecility 
the mind, think the unconditioned, constitutes great 
negative principle, which some the most important 
mental phenomena, hitherto regarded primary data in- 
telligence, may referred. 

The doctrine the conditioned, thus laid down, has 
special application the ideas the absolute and 
the idea cause, and the idea freedom. 

And first: the ideas the absolute and 
What are the absolute and the Can know them? 
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Can conceive them? From the dawn philosophy, 
themes have been more frequently before the human mind, 
have occasioned profounder thought. get beyond the 
finite and the phenomenal, know the absolute, com- 
prehend the One and All, has been the aim and ambition 
bold and aspiring systems, from the ancient Eleatic the 
modern the philosophy the absolute, all its 
forms, stands directly opposed the philosophy the condi- 
tioned. The infinite and absolute lie beyond the bounds 
possible thought and knowledge man. are unknow- 
they are inconceivable. 

The better understand the conditions our problem, 
let see what solutions are possible. These are four, and 
only four. may say: That the infinite and abso- 
lute are conceivable, but not knowable; or, that they are 
knowable, but not or, that they are both 
knowable and or, that they are neither 
knowable nor conceivable. Each these positions has 
been actually maintained, one another the opposing 
schools. 

The first the position Kant. The infinite and abso- 
lute are not objects knowledge; but, the other hand 
they are positive concepts, and not mere negations the 
finite and the relative. positive knowledge the uncon- 
ditioned impossible. know, and can know, only 
means our faculties knowing, which thus afford the con- 
ditions all knowledge. Now these faculties take cogni- 
zance, not the infinite and absolute, but only the finite 
and phenomenal: other words, not things 
themselves; but only things relative us. The 
former lie wholly beyond the sphere our operations. 

This strikes the root, course, all purely speculative 
and priori systems, whether psychology, theology, on- 
tology. Rational psychology and transcendental philosophy 
are, once, impossible and absurd. are shut up, posi- 
tively and strictly, the sphere the relative and phenome- 
nal, the sphere consciousness. Kant, though often 
regarded the grand apostle the transcendental school, 
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reality subverts the whole system, showing all knowl- 
edge anything beyond the finite and relative impos- 
sible. the very object the Critique Pure Reason 
analyze human knowledge its fundamental condi- 
tions, and determine its proper sphere. result decla- 
ration that the knowledge the unconditioned impossible. 

But while unknowable, the infinite not inconceivable. 
form notions ideas that which lies beyond the 
bounds knowledge the illimitable, the absolute. These 
ideas have not, indeed, any objective reality. Nay, they in- 
volve contradictions from which can find escape. 
Still they are conceptions, and not mere negations— positive 
and the specific province reason (vernunft), 
distinction from understanding (verstand), furnish 
these ideas. The reason, thus employed —pure reason— 
not, however, relied upon faculty positive 
knowledge. such wholly illusory, conversant with 
phantoms, not with realities. not until emerge from the 
domain pure reason, and set ourselves inquire prac- 
tical reason, that can have evidence the reality the 
objects which these ideas relate. 

The tendency such system could only scepti- 
cism. the pure reason illusory, how shall trust the 
practical? ideas God, the soul, freedom, and im- 
mortality, are not taken realities when given the 
former, how shall establish the existence the same up- 
the authority the latter? the data the one are 
mere laws thought, and not things, how know 
that not with the other 

This tendency still further strengthened the arbitrary 
limitation space and time the sphere sense, the 
Kantian system. think under the conditions space 
and time thus perceive and know all things; but 
are not infer that the objects our knowledge are, re- 
ality, what conceive them be; for space and time are 
not laws things, but only our thinking. so, then 
when come into the sphere the practical reason, con- 
science, and find ourselves there under the law moral obli- 
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gation, viewing this right, and that wrong, what right 
have affirm thatthis, also, not merely law thought, 
rather than law things? then, becomes our so- 
called eternal and immutable morality 

Nor was this system terminative the controversy the 
contrary, contained, within itself, the germ higher trans- 
cendentalism, and more thorough-going philosophy the 
absolute, than any that had preceded. the words Ham- 
ilton: “he had slain the body, but had not exorcised the 
spectre the absolute; and this spectre has continued 
haunt the schools Germany even the present day.” 

The second the position Schelling, and the school 
metaphysicians represented him, who held the direct 
apprehension truths which lie beyond the sphere sense 
and experience, capacity knowledge which above 
the understanding and above consciousness, and which they 
call the power intellectual intuition. sinking back into 
the soul itself, back all sense-perception, all 
reasoning, all reflection, all consciousness, the mind has the 
power, according these illuminati, perceiving truth per 
the infinite and absolute, God, matter, soul. These objects 
cannot, true, conceived the mind, for they lie be- 
yond the sphere the understanding and the attempt 
bring them within that sphere involves us, once, 
culties and can conceive only the condi- 
tioned. But though not capable being conceived, they 
may known this higher power immediate intuition. 
Thus, alone, philosophy possible; for, the science sci- 
ences, and must the science the absolute. 

thus endowed, and the exercise this higher power, 
the mind becomes identified with the absolute itself; the dis- 
tinction subject and object, the knowing and the known, 
vanishes: reason and the absolute, man and the infinite, are 
one. 

The third position modification combination the 
two previous. The infinite and absolute are objects 
edge, with Schelling and also objects conception, 
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with Kant. This the view Cousin, the view ably re- 
futed Hamilton, the Article the philosophy the 
conditioned, which referred the beginning. 
the peculiarity the theory Schelling, already stated, 
that the infinite and absolute are known power above 
consciousness, and superior the understanding, the ope- 
ration which all distinction subject and object lost, 
the mind knowing and the object known and the 
absolute becoming one. Hence, while known the reason, 
the objects this power are incomprehensible the under- 
standing, which can know only consciousness and dis- 
crimination differences. With Cousin, the other hand, 
the infinite and absolute are known, not any such inde- 
scribable, extraordinary, and paradoxical process, but the 
ordinary method consciousness, which, admitted, 
implied all intelligence, and under the conditions plu- 
rality and difference, which are the necessary conditions all 
knowledge. thus known consciousness, and the 
ordinary methods intelligence, the infinite and absolute 
may conceived well known. 

opposition all these, stands the fourth position, that 
Hamilton, already explained: know, and can 
know, only the conditioned, the relative, the finite. All 
thought conditions its object the very act thinking. 
think limit. The infinite and absolute are not positive 
conceptions, but mere negations the finite and relative. 
They cannot positively conceived, construed the 
mind. effort conceive them involves the abstrac- 
tion the very conditions which are essential thought it- 
self. cannot, for example, conceive absolute whole; 
that is, whole great that cannot be, itself, conceived 
part still greater whole; nor can conceive abso- 
lute part, that part small that cannot be, itself, con- 
ceived made parts. Asan absolute maximum and 
absolute minimum are, each and equally, unthinkable, other 
words the absolutely bounded, neither can think the 
nitely unbounded for follow out thought, the one 
hand, the ever widening and growing whole, until shall 
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have passed all bounds and stand revealed thought 
the pure infinite, the other hand, follow out the ever- 
progressing division into parts smaller and still smaller, until 
this direction also all bounds are passed, and the infinite 
actually reached, would either case require 
process thought and infinite time for that process: thus 
neither the absolute nor the infinite, the positively limited 
nor the positively unlimited, can possibly construed 
thought, represented the imagination. 

this, Schelling would reply: true, the understanding 
cannot comprehend the infinite and absolute; knows only 
knows conditions and relations, only comparing, and 
distinguishing, and apprehending the differences and relations 
objects. The absolute one, complete, out relation 
any other object; cannot therefore known plurality 
and difference and relation, the understanding knows. 
But there higher faculty than the understanding 
edge may transcend consciousness. the higher reason 
stand revealed the infinite, the absolute, pure truth, things 
they are themselves. This cannot comprehended the 
understanding, for lies beyond the sphere that power; 
comes not within the consciousness, for consciousness sup- 
poses the distinction subject and object, the mind knowing 
and the thing known; while the cognizance the infinite 
this distinction vanishes, and the reason stands face face 
with truth, nay one with the absolute: exercising this 
divine faculty, man becomes one with God. 

sufficient answer this purely fanciful hypothesis, 
inquire, how that become aware possessing 
and exercising remarkable faculty? course, are 
not conscious it; for, the supposition, lies wholly 
beyond the sphere consciousness. How, then, 
know For not known the time when called 
into exercise, how can remembered afterward? 
member only that which have been conscious. 

If, now, Cousin and his followers seek escape this dif- 
ficulty modifying the theory Schelling bring 
the knowledge the absolute within the sphere conscious- 
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ness, only fall into the contradiction affirming that 
know, the laws the understanding, that which can, 
possibility, come under those laws. The absolute the 
complete, the universal and, such, absolutely one: 
affirm it, deny all plurality and difference. But 
know, consciousness and intelligence, only distin- 
guish subject and object, only discover plurality and 
difference. 'To know the absolute, then, consciousness 
and the understanding, know that which absolutely 

Such, substance, the inexorable logic with which this 
remorseless antagonist pursues, through all space and be- 
yond the habitable bounds thought, the chimera the pos- 
sible knowledge, even the possible conception, the infi- 
nite and 

The application this philosophy the conditioned 
theology, regards especially our ideas the supreme Being, 
once obvious and the highest importance. infinite 
and absolute, the God whom worship beyond the 
power the human mind comprehend, adequately con- 
ceive. must believe the infinity God; but the 
infinite God cannot us, the present limitation our 
faculties, comprehended conceived. Deity under- 
stood, would Deity all; and blasphemy say 
that God only are able think him be. 


should remarked that Hamilton carefully distinguishes, those with 
whom contends not, between the absolute and the infinite. With Kant, 
Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Cousin, and the philosophers the transcendental 
class generally, the terms absolute and are used, not opposed each 
other, but denote general that which wholly unconditioned. With Hamilton 
the absolute the unconditionally whole, complete correspond- 
ing the Aristotle. The infinite the other hand the wholly 
one is, with him, the direct opposite the the one affirm- 
ing, the other denying, limitation. 

may here remarked that Prof. Mansel, whom shall have occasion 
presently speak, uses the term absolute, not the strict sense Hamilton. 
opposed the infinite, but the more sense the 
philosophers, denoting that which out all necessary relation the oppo- 
site the necessarily relative. 
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know God according the finitude our faculties; but 
believe much that are incompetent properly know.” 
(Lectures, God understood would God. 
can known only far reveals himself known 
relatively, not absolutely and himself; and can 
reveal himself only and through the faculties with which 
has seen fittoendowus. The limit our faculties the 
limit all possible revelation God us. process 
revelation can the finite made comprehend the ab- 
solute and the infinite. The drop can neither contain nor 
comprehend the ocean. 

But has not God revealed himself infinite and ab- 
solute? has made known the fact that so— 
fact which needs special revelation teach, since 
reason assures that finite God God; but making 
known the fact, has not brought the infinite and ab- 
solute within our comprehension. Reason and revelation 
both assure that God infinite; but they not enable 
comprehend grasp thought, the contents that 
infinite. know that God is; but what is, not 
and cannot fully comprehend. know that not finite, 
not dependent, but unlimited and absolute; but how much 
positively comprised under these negatives, cannot de- 
termine. requires infinity conceive infinity. Hence 
and significant fact—those who claim for man 
knowledge the infinite, have done so, usually, the ground 
that the reason man part of, and one with, the divine 
reason, Cousin; or, still higher, that man one and the 
same with the absolute, Schelling. 

This doctrine the conditioned may styled the philoso- 
phy ignorance, rather than wisdom nescience, rather 
than science, God. But ignorance which is, it- 
self, the highest wisdom Hamilton has well said 
“the highest reach human science the scientific recog- 
nition human ignorance Qui nescit ignorare, ignorat 
magna pars sapientiae and with Scaliger: 
est vera, nolle sapere.” Such has been the testimony 
the most learned and devout, from Chrysostom and Au- 
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gustine downward. “There are two sortsof ignorance,” 
says “we philosophize escape ignorance, and 
the consummation our philosophy ignorance start 
from the one, repose the other; they are the goals from 
which and which, tend; and the pursuit knowledge 
but course between two ignorances, human life is, it- 
self, only travelling from grave grave.” (Wight’s Phil. 
Sir Wm. H., 517.) 

theology constructed such principles and such 
basis, must evidently one preéminent modesty and hu- 
mility. sets out with confession ignorance, and ends 
with demonstration the principle from which sets out. 
philosophy which vaunteth not itself, not puffed 
up.” The God whom recognizes, and whom worships, 
God incomprehensible, and past finding out; God that 
hideth himself; whom man hath seen can see; dwel- 
ling the light that approach unto. The spirit 
such theology one decpest reverence and humility. 
Its language is: Who, searching, can find out God; 
who can find out the Almighty perfection? Lo! these 
are parts his ways; but the thunder his power who can 
understand 

There are two lessons specially taught the philosophy 
the conditioned, applied theology: one is, the impos- 
sibility constructing, reason alone, science 
God; since, what point will, find our- 
selves baffled and thrown back every attempt approach 
the and that not accident, but necessity, from 
the demonstrated nature and laws human thought. The 
other is, that the difficulties which find theology be- 
long equally philosophy; are not peculiar religion 
alone, nor one system religious belief exclusively, nor 
revealed distinction from natural theology, but all sys- 
tems alike, and philosophy much theology. 
theology cannot tell what God himself, but only 
relative our limited faculties, neither can tell 
what anything is, itself, but only relative fac- 
ulties knowing. theology cannot explain our com- 
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prehension everything which would have believe 
losophy, too, requires take upon trust more than can 
and believe what cannot understand. 
theology recognizes, its divinity, being whom cannot 
comprehend philosophy has never yet found herself able 
frame conception Deity that was self-consistent, not 
say adequate and and that for the same reason, 
either case,— the inability the mind form such 
conception. 

has been objected this that makes the 
Infinite mere negation thus ignoring and abolishing the 
highest thought toman. Thisisnotso. Itis 
Infinite, but only our conception the Infinite, which pro- 
nounces negative. not the Infinite, but only our compre- 
hension the Infinite, which denies. That the Infinite is, 
know is; but not what every attempt 
conceive it, lands mere negation the limited. The 
following passage, from Mansel, well expresses the truth 
this point When lift our eyes that blue vault 
heaven, which is, itself, but the limit our power sight, 
are compelled suppose, though cannot perceive, the 
existence space beyond well within regard 
the boundary vision parting the visible from the invisi- 
ble. And when, mental contemplation, are conscious 
relation and difference the limits our power thought, 
regard them, like manner, the boundary between 
the conceivable and the inconceivable though are una- 
ble penetrate, thought, beyond the nether sphere, the 
unrelated and unlimited which hides from us. The absolute 
and the are thus, like the inconceivable and the im- 
perceptible, names indicating, not object thought 
consciousness all, but the mere absence the conditions 
under which consciousness possible. The attempt con- 
struct, thought, object answering such names, neces- 
sarily results contradiction; contradiction, however, 
which have, ourselves, produced the attempt think 
which exists the act thought, but not beyond it; which 
destroys the conception such, but indicates nothing con- 
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cerning the existence non-existence that which try 
conceive. proves our own impotence, and proves 
nothing more. rather, indirectly leads believe 
the existence that Infinite which cannot conceive; for 
the denial its existence includes contradiction, less 
than the assertion its conceivability. thus learn that 
the provinces reason and faith are not coéxtensive; that 
duty, enjoined reason itself, believe that which 
are unable comprehend.” (Limits Religious Thought, 
110.) 

objected this philosophy, that leaves unreconciled 
the difficulties and contradictions which finds the at- 
tempt conceive the infinite thus leaving reason and 
faith hopeless variance. allows the mind fall back, 
baffled and thwarted, every effort form consistent no- 
tion the highest and most important objects thought, 
and calls faith decide where reason impotent. 

That presents difficulties which does not solve, true; 
that shows them inseparable from every attempt 
the human mind conceive the unconditioned, also true. 
leaves them unsolved, but shows them insoluble 
and tells why they are so. But any other system 
preferable, this respect? the power different 
philosophy remove the discrepancies, and solve the 
culties, which complains? Suppose, with the disciples 
different school, call the aid higher power, 
which call the reason, and place above the understanding 
and contrast with it— whose office and province shall 
take cognizance those higher truths which the logical 
understanding finds impossible comprehend. Have 
thus got rid the difficulties? Are the contradictions recon- 
ciled? Can now understand the infinite, and comprehend 
the absolute? Can now conceive infinite duration, yet 
the absolute beginning absolute termination existence? 
not just difficult, and impossible, before, com- 
prehend conceive these things? not evident that this 
new and higher power, which call the reason, stands 
precisely the same relation the understanding, and the 
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other mental faculties, that faith does the other system 
The logical understanding out its sphere when un- 
dertakes grasp the higher truth,” says the transcendental- 
ist; “that the province reason: hence difficulties and 
contradictions.” human intelligence out its 
sphere, when undertakes grasp the unconditioned,” 
says Hamilton; “that the province faith: hence 
culties and contradictions.” question now, which 
these two shall charge the other with leaving difficulties and 
contradictions unreconciled? either system, there pre- 
sented the mind what, admitted, cannot under- 
stand: the one case presented object knowl- 
edge; the other, faith. 


how this higher faculty reason know what 


out the power the logical understanding conceive 
know that have such within the sphere 
consciousness, then is, course, subject the laws con- 
must governed, its operations, the 
ordinary laws thought. Thought has its fixed laws, and 
all our thinking must and observe them. the 
idea the infinite, which claimed the special preroga- 
tive and province reason: not thought, concep- 
tion? and, such, not subject the laws which gov- 
ern all our thinking? Can we, for example, conceive the in- 
finite and not be, the same time? can 
conceive that neither is, nor yet And what have 
here but the principles contradiction, and excluded mid- 
dle, which are laws the logical understanding not 
evident that think all, must think accordance 
with these laws? Yet the logical understanding, are told, 
wholly out its sphere when undertakes grasp the 
infinite. Pray how the reason make known us, then, 
this terra incognita? this higher faculty above and 
contrast with the understanding, set aside the univer- 
sal and fixed laws thought? But precisely these laws 
that create the difficulty and impossibility conceiving the 
infinite and absolute. 
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revert the original objection, that faith and reason 
are left variance the doctrine the conditioned 
should remarked, that the discrepancy not between faith 
and reason; but between reason and reason, between one 
conception and another, the human mind. The difficulty 
not, how believe what cannot adequately compre- 
hend but how reconcile our disagreeing conceptions 
how reconcile our idea God, being and person, 
with our idea him infinite; how conceive him 
absolute, and yet cause; how conceive the infinite 
distinct from and coéxisting with the finite, yet not lim- 
ited it. and such these, are the difficulties 
and they are difficulties which the reason (so called) does 
not escape, nor the philosophy the absolute, any its 
forms, help solve. 

But the difficulty, further objected, the same for 
faith, for the intellect; for the faculty believing, 
for the faculty knowing and conceiving. cannot 
know nor even conceive the infinite, then certainly can- 
not believe it; since impossible believe what have 
conception of. True, reply, cannot believe what 
have conception but may, and do, believe what 
not comprehend, and what have positive con- 
ception of: believe the immortality the soul; but ex- 
actly what that immortality not know. 
may believe that given object, possesses unknown 
quality, and yet the value may have con- 
ception whatever. believe that space but Ido 
not, and cannot, conceive what the infinite comprises, nor 
represent myself infinite space positive object 
unlimited, the non-finite. 

The precise relation faith understanding, the phi- 
losophy the conditioned, seems misapprehended 
some cases. One, least, the recent reviewers, has rep- 
resented that philosophy placing the foundations our 
faith the processes the logical understanding. This 
entirely misapprehension. Our belief the divine exist- 
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other mental faculties, that faith does the other system? 
The logical understanding out its sphere when un- 
dertakes grasp the higher truth,” says the transcendental- 
ist; “that the province reason: hence difficulties and 
contradictions.” human intelligence out its 
sphere, when undertakes grasp the unconditioned,” 
says Hamilton; “that the province faith: hence 
culties and contradictions.” question now, which 
these two shall charge the other with leaving difficulties and 
contradictions unreconciled? either system, there pre- 
sented the mind what, admitted, cannot under- 
stand: the one case presented object knowl- 
edge; the other, faith. 

And how this higher faculty reason know what 
out the power the logical understanding conceive 
know that have such power? within the sphere 
consciousness, then is, course, subject the laws con- 

must governed, its operations, the 
ordinary laws thought. Thought has its fixed laws, and 
all our thinking must and observe them. Take the 
idea the infinite, which claimed the special preroga- 
tive and province reason: not thought, concep- 
tion? and, such, not subject the laws which gov- 
ern all our thinking? Can we, for example, conceive the in- 
finite and not be, the same time? can 
conceive that neither is, nor yet And what have 
here but the principles contradiction, and excluded mid- 
dle, which are laws the logical understanding not 
evident that think all, must think accordance 
with these laws? logical understanding, are told, 
wholly out its sphere when undertakes grasp the 
infinite. Pray how the reason make known us, then, 
this terra incognita? this higher faculty above and 
contrast with the understanding, set aside the univer- 
sal and fixed laws thought? But precisely these laws 
that create the difficulty and impossibility conceiving the 
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revert the original objection, that faith and reason 
are left variance the doctrine the conditioned 
should remarked, that the discrepancy not between faith 
and reason; but between reason and reason, between one 
conception and another, the human mind. The difficulty 
not, how believe what cannot adequately compre- 
hend but how reconcile our disagreeing conceptions 
how reconcile our idea God, being and person, 
with our idea him infinite; how conceive him 
absolute, and yet cause; how conceive the infinite 
distinct from and coéxisting with the finite, yet not lim- 
ited it. and such these, are the difficulties 
and they are difficulties which the reason (so called) does 
not escape, nor the philosophy the absolute, any its 
forms, help solve. 

But the difficulty, further objected, the same for 
faith, for the intellect; for the faculty believing, 
for the faculty knowing and conceiving. cannot 
know nor even conceive the infinite, then certainly can- 
not believe it; since impossible believe what have 
conception of. ‘True, reply, cannot believe what 
have conception but may, and do, believe what 
not comprehend, and what have positive con- 
ception of: believe the immortality the soul; but ex- 
actly what that immortality comprises, not know. 
may believe that given object, possesses unknown 
quality, and yet the value may have con- 
ception whatever. believe that space but Ido 
not, and cannot, conceive what the infinite comprises, nor 
represent myself infinite space positive object 
unlimited, the non-finite. 

The precise relation faith understanding, the phi- 
losophy the conditioned, seems misapprehended 
some cases. One, least, the recent reviewers, has rep- 
resented that philosophy placing the foundations our 
faith the processes the logical understanding. This 
entirely misapprehension. Our belief the divine exist- 
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ence not made, that system, rest upon the logical 
that, two contradicticns, one must true; and therefore 


there must infinite absolute, neither which can, 
however, conceived. This not made the foundation 
our faith, but simply brought confirmatory it, 
showing that philosophy has nothing, least, say against 
it. Our faith uniformly represented resting entirely 
another basis, viz. the religious consciousness, the moral na- 
ture, man. The consciousness dependence, the con- 
sciousness moral obligation, the consciousness that are 
actually living under law, and that where there law 
there and must lawgiver: these are the grand facts 
man’s moral nature and they constitute the actual and 
sufficient foundation his faith the existence su- 
preme Being. this faith scepticism may you be- 
lieve that which you cannot conceive. this, philosophy 
true, but you are obliged believe many things 
which you cannot and then, again, the opposite 
what you believe equally inconceivable. you cannot 
conceive God infinite, neither can you conceive him 
finite. you cannot conceive him without beginning 
days, end years, neither can you conceive him begin- 
ning exist, ceasing be. you cannot conceive 
absolute creation, neither can you conceive infinite series 
finite changes. Yet these two opposites, one must 
true. Philosophy thus confirms our belief, showing that 
reason can bring valid objection against it. removes 
obstacles, and leaves the coast clear for the operations the 
higher and positive principle faith. 

The principles thus maintained Hamilton, what has 
been termed the philosophy the conditioned, are assumed 
Prof. Mansel, his celebrated Bampton Lectures, the ba- 
sis and starting-point his treatise. Planting these 
principles, proceeds carry them out their legitimate 
results, against rationalism its various forms, sceptic 
and dogmatic, which would make reason the arbiter reve- 
lation; or, setting aside revelation altogether, would con- 
struct, from the principles reason alone, pure and pri- 
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ort science God. shows that the pretensions such 
system are altogether baseless and absurd that reason has 
such knowledge the divine nature can the 
foundation independent rational theology that, 
the contrary, its fundamental principles and conceptions are 
self-contradictory and irreconcilable with each other; and 
that from the very nature the human mind, its inability 
conceive the unconditioned, this must the case. The 
fundamental conceptions any system rationalistic the- 
ology are, and must be, the notion the absolute, the infi- 
nite, and first cause. These must combine its concep- 
tion Deity. must infinite, that is, free from all pos- 
sible limitation; must absolute, that is, existing and 
himself, without necessary relation any other being; 
must first cause, that is, the producer all things 
self produced none. But how are these three elements 
notions combined? Are they not incongruous? Cause 
always relative effect the absolute, the contrary, 
that which out all relation. How the absolute pass 
over into the relative, the infinite give rise the 
And how can the finite and the infinite 
atheism the logical and inevitable result: the one sacri- 
ficing the finite save the infinite the other, the infinite 
save the finite. But even here find resting for 
deny the existence the finite, deny our own ex- 
istence, and what then becomes all our 
deny the infinite, find equally impossible con- 
ceive the absolute beginning time, absolute limitation 
space, the finite. Thus, from whatever side may 
viewed, the rationalistic conception the infinite seen 
encompassed with contradictions. can neither, with- 
out contradiction, conceive exist, nor not exist; one, 
nor many; personal, nor yet impersonal; con- 
scious, nor unconscious; producing effects, nor inac- 
tive. conclusion is, that reason incompetent, her- 
self, construct theology, and not taken the 
guide and determiner faith. Foiled thus the attempt 
grasp the absolute nature the divine Being, Professor Man- 
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sel proceeds show, examination the nature and 
laws the human mind, whence the failure results, and why 
every such attempt necessarily must prove failure: that 
thought not, and cannot be, the measure that 
the contradictions which meet every step the en- 
deavor conceive the infinite arise, not from the nature 
the object which seek conceive, but from the constitu- 
tion the mind conceiving. 

Thought possible only means definite conceptions. 
All thought is, its very nature, limitation; all knowl- 
edge consciousness implies limitation. the appre- 
hension conception thing some one definite form 
aspect something particular, and not things 
general. the determination the mind one actual, 
out many possible modifications. But the infinite not 
shut within these limits. The infinite the wholly 
limited. course, then, cannot possibly conceive it. 
speak knowing conceiving the infinite, speak 
defining, bounding, limiting the Nor can the 
absolute conceived without equal contradiction. Any ob- 
ject thought, conceived, stands relation the mind 
that brought into that relation the very act 
conception. But the absolute that which out all re- 
lation. When conceived, brought into relation, 
longer absolute. not follow, from this, that the abso- 
lute and infinite not exist, but only that cannot con- 
ceive them existing.’ 


Does not the difficulty, far lies the reasons now assigned, pertain 
the divine mind, much the human? conceive limit. 
know, one thing from another and all distinction limitation. 
But this peculiarity human thinking, and human knowing? the act 
self-knowledge, self-consciousness, does not God distinguish himself from 
other objects creator, from the created the infinite from the finite self 
from does not distinguish between himself and Gabriel Satan 
But this limit himself. the other hand, not thus distinguish, 
regard himself the universal whole and absolute pantheism results. 

replied, the divine knowledge and consciousness are different from the 
and therefore, may involve limitation? That But the 
divine consciousness far differs from the human, not distinguish self 
from not-self, the infinite from the finite; then, whatever else may be, cer- 
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All human knowledge consciousness, again, subject 
the law time, under the forms succession and dura- 
tion. Whatever object existence are of, 
are conscious succeeding, time, some former ob- 
ject thought knowledge, and as, itself, occupying time 
nor can conceive otherwise. But that which suc- 
cessive finite, limited that which has gone before, and 
that which coming after; and that which continuous 
also finite for continuous existence existence divisible in- 
successive moments, made successive portions, each 
course finite. follows, that unless can escape this 
law thought, and for once think out time, object 
human thought can adequately represent the true nature 
infinite Being. Hence is, also, that cannot conceive 
construe thought, act creation, the strict sense 
the term, absolutely first link the chain existence, 
absolutely first moment beginning anything time, 
nor yet time itself. other hand, infinite succes- 
sion time equally inconceivable. can neither con- 
ceive infinite duration finite changes, nor yet exist- 
ence prior duration 

Personality, also, implies limitation. All our notions 
personality are derived from our own, which relative and 
limited. The thought and the thinker are relative each 
other, and are distinguished from each other. person 
definite object, one being out many. speak ab- 
solute and infinite person, simply use language, 


tainly not self-knowledge, self-consciousness. does thus distinguish, 
then doing involves limitation, thé same way, and for the same reason 
that human consciousness does. 

not without reason, then, that the philosophy the absolute, its pur- 
est form denies consciousness, personality, and intelligence the infinite. The 
denial logical necessity from the premises. The distance from pantheism 
atheism the distance from premiss The infinite, the 
sense the absolutely unlimited, is, truth the pure nothing Hegel. 
predicate any quality, any attribute, any substance even, this infinite nothing, 
limit it. The moment becomes something, becomes definite, longer 
infinite. 

then the Deity himself unknown, himself enigma and blank? 
shall conclude that the idea the infinite, the sense the absolutely un- 
limited, does not pertain the true conception Deity 
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which, however true may superhuman sense, 
mode human thought can possibly attach itself” (p.103). 
Whatever separate thought from other things, and dis- 
tinguish from other objects, becomes us, that very act, 
definite object, limited, conditioned and apply any 
such object the term infinite, affirm and deny the 
same breath. cannot apply the term, therefore, any 
definite and positive object thought. say that any ob- 
ject attribute form infinite, say that the same 
thing, one and the same moment, both finite and infi- 
nite. 

Shall then, with the pantheist, deny the personality 
or, with the atheist, his infinity? means, either. 
must think him personal; must think him infinite. 
True, cannot reconcile the two representations but the 
impossibility and apparent contradiction may not exist any- 
where except our own minds; they not, necessarily, 
pertain the nature God. apparent contradiction 
this case, those previously noticed, the necessary 
consequence attempt, the part the human thinker, 
transcend the boundaries his consciousness. proves 
that there are limits man’s power thought; and proves 
more” (p. 106). 

The work Prof. Mansel has awakened attention and 
called forth criticism, ordinary degree. has been re- 
viewed, sometimes sharply, sometimes vaguely, seldom with 
approbation with, but oftener apparently with- 
out, clear perception the design the treatise and the 
principles which based —in most the quarterlies, 
the leading secular and religious journals, and special trea- 
tises. have with the work, this time, only 
far founded upon, and development of, the philoso- 
phy the conditioned, its application theology. 
ever may the special merits defects Prof. Mansel’s 
treatise, cannot but regard the principles which 
based fundamentally correct, and the highest impor- 
tance theology well philosophy. The philosophy 
the absolute the dream that, reason alone, indepen- 
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dently revelation, man can find out God, can find out the 
Almighty perfection that the mind man capable 
comprehending, not phenomena only, but things they are 
themselves; transcending the limits which conscious- 
ness and the laws thought impose, and conversing, face 
face, with unveiled truth and the most august realities 
this philosophy, one another its several forms, lies 
the basis the most prevalent and most dangerous errors 
science and religion. Itis the essence rationalism, the 
root pantheism, scepticism, and infidelity. false 
systems can met only areturn first principles, care- 
ful searching out, and building upon, the right foundation 
philosophy. may discard metaphysical speculation 
much but the thinking world will continue 
speculate, and its false theories philosophy will build 
false systems religious which can successfully 
encounter only showing that the foundations which 
they rest are radically false. this, respect the 
errors named, must fall back upon the philosophy the 
conditioned. 

Many the objections which have been brought against 
the treatise Prof. Mansel, are such lie against the phi- 
losophy the conditioned general and, such, have 
been already considered. has been urged, however, and with 
apparent force, against this work, those who would prob- 
ably accept, the main, the principles that philosophy, 
that based upon false idea what the infinite really 
denotes. the sense which employed Prof. Man- 
sel, the term stands for the absolutely unlimited. The 
reasoning proceeds that postulate. But while easy 
show that cannot conceive God infinite that 
sense, since conceive is, with us, distinguish one thing 
from another, and that limit, our thought, the object 
conceived, does follow that some other sense (the 
sense commonly attached the term) may not able 
conceive him. 

Whatever may the strict philosophical meaning the 
term evident that, its common theological 
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use, applied Deity, employ sense different 
from that now mentioned. call any being thing infi- 
nite, the sense wholly unlimited, bring together 
contradictory ideas for being thing limi‘ed object, 
one out of, distinction from, many something definite, 
and therefore the opposite the infinite. Yet and 
must think and speak God What un- 
derstand, then, the term thus surely, 
the sum all existence, the wav, the absolute 
whole things; but, the contrary, Being who, out 
himself, finds limits; none save such his own being 
and nature necessarily none save those implied 
the very term and idea being. mean that his duration 
unlimited, his power unlimited, his every attribute and per- 
fection unlimited; word, that there none greater, and 
that himself cannot greater the addition any 
quality attribute which does not already possess. This 
the idea form God when think him and speak 
him infinite; and this there involved contradic- 
tion. Still our thought, even the modified sense now given, 
not positive, but only negative conception not 
represent ourselves positive object thought, much 
less comprehend, this infinity the divine Being. 
approach only negations, and express accord- 
ingly. cannot positively think the infinite, but can 
refuse think the and this when say God 
infinite. 

the sense now intended, can apply the term 
God without any contradiction; can speak and think him 
can distinguish him, thought, from other beings and things, 
from the created worlds, from Gabriel, from Satan, for 
distinct can conceive him, therefore, definite, personal 
existence, possessing intellect, sensibilities, and will. Now, 
the strict philosophical sense, all these terms and conceptions 
are many limitations and conditions and, such, are 
contradictory the infinite but, the sense commonly 
attached that term, they involve such contradiction. 
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must remarked, justification the use which Mr. 
Mansel makes the term, that the sense which 
employed the several systems which combating, and 
therefore, very naturally and properly, thus employed him. 
the rational, and transcendental schemes which claim for 
man the power know the infinite and the absolute, these 
terms (not distinguished and contrasted, with Hamilton) 
denote the wholly unlimited and unrelated —the sum all re- 
ality. the sense attached tothe terms Kant, Wolfe, 
Spinoza, Hegel, and the rationalists generally. meta- 
physical representation the Deity, absolute and infinite, 
must necessarily, the profoundest metaphysicians have ac- 
knowledged, amount nothing less than the sum all re- 
ality What kind absolute being that,’ says Hegel, 
which does not contain, itself, all that actual, even evil 
included 

Now certainly competent for critic hold those 
whose opinions controverts, their own use terms, 
and that strictly and show that, employing the terms 
they the present instance, impossible, the hu- 
man mind, form any conception God infinite and ab- 
solute. against the systems rational theology, based 
the philosophy the absolute, which was controvert- 
ing, regard the argument Prof. Mansel 
ing their own definitions, shows that impossible for 
man conceive the infinite and absolute the sense 
they and that every attempt this, leads in- 
evitable confusion and absurdity. 

The philosophy the conditioned has been thus far con- 
sidered with special reference the ideas the infinite and 
absolute. applies, also, the idea cause. But here 
must brief. are under the necessity thinking, not 
merely that any given event that may come under our notice 
has cause, but that every event has, and must have, one. 
This call the law causality. cannot represent 
ourselves the possibility the opposite the occurrence 
any event whatever, without cause. But whence, 
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this peculiarity mental action? express and posi- 
tive datum intelligence, that every event must have 
cause merely the result our inability think the 
unconditioned? former the usual answer; Hamilton 
affirms the latter. 

cannot know, cannot think, thing, except un- 
der the attribute cannot know think 
thing exist, except and cannot know 
think thing exist time, and think absolutely com- 
mence. Now this once imposes the judgment 
causality. 

object presented our observation which has phe- 
nomenally begun be. But cannot construe thought, 
that the object that this complement exist- 
ence, had being any past moment; because, that 
case, once thinking existent, should, again, think 
non-existent, which is, for us, impossible. What, then, can 
do? That the phenomenon presented 
perience but that the elements its existence only began, 
when the phenomenon which they constitute came into mani- 
fested being this are wholly unable think. these 
how proceed? There is, for us, only 
one possible way: are compelled believe that the ob- 
ject (that is, the certain grade and quantum being) whose 
phenomenal rise into existence have witnessed, did really 
exist, prior this rise, under other forms. But say that 
thing previously existed under different forms, only say, 
other words, that thing had causes.” (Discussions, 581— 

According this view, all apparent commencement ex- 
istence must conceived merely the evolution being, 
out some previous, into some new, form mode exist- 
ence, the whole quantum being remaining before. 
can neither conceive the absolute creation, nor the absolute 
annihilation, any form atom existence cannot con- 
ceive atom absolutely added to, absolutely taken from, 
existence general. are able conceive, indeed, the 
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creation the world this, indeed, easily the creation 
anatom. But what our thought not 
thought the mere springing nothing into something. 
the contrary, creation conceived, and conceiv- 
able, only the evolution existence from possibility into 
actuality, the fiat the Deity. Let place ourselves, 
imagination, its very crisis. can construe 
thought, that the moment after the universe flashed into ma- 
terial reality, into rnanifested being, there was larger com- 
plement existence the universe and its author together, 
than, the moment before, there subsisted the Deity 
This are unable toimagine. And what true our con- 
cept creation, holds our concept annihilation. can 
think real annihilation, absolute sinking something 
into nothing.” (Discussions, 582.) 

this view causality, several objections occur. Not 
mention the apparently pantheistic nature the theory 
creation thus presented, Deity being the sum existence, 
and evolving from himself the material universe, that what 
now diffused space, under the various forms matter, 
was once virtually contained him who thus the One 
and All the ancient philosophies: may questioned 
whether the theory, even conceded, furnishes complete 
explanation the law causality. accounts for the ap- 
parent production existence, but not for the occurrence 
whereas, the law causality applies all change 
being, and not merely the production being. ap- 
parent production resolved into change, and the 
thus thrown back one step; but how shall account for 
this change? This, too, requires cause. ice, which 
presents itself to-day where was water yesterday, new 
existence, are told, but only the same thing under an- 
other form. This can readily believe. But how came 
the transformation? What produced the change oak 
stands to-day, towering its majesty and strength, where 
once acorn fell. evolution and develop- 
ment has been slowly going there for century. Taking 
itself whatsoever needed carbon, oxygen, other ele- 
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ment, from earth, air, water, and the sunbeam, this little 
germ has evolved, and built itself into the stately form be- 
fore us. new material there, nothing which did 
not, under some other form, previously exist. But whence, 
instinctively ask, originated this mysterious process 
evolution, and what set iton foot? This the real question 
say that the elements which now compose the tree, previ- 
ously existed under some other form that all apparent be- 
ginning merely evolution being the evolution the 
very thing accounted for. 

Again, may objected this theory, that resolve the 
law causality into mere impotence thought, seems 
leave open question the validity that law, and the 
conclusions based upon it. weakness our minds 
that leads conceive that every event must have cause; 
because cannot think the absolute beginning any- 
thing. were not for that, could but construe 
thought that the apparent commencement existence 
real beginning, there would necessity for this so-called 
law. Now may that this impotence the human fac- 
ulties not the measure and standard reality. The fact 
that cannot conceive the absolute commencement, 
time, any portion existence, does not prove such com- 
mencement impossible, since, the very philosophy the 
conditioned, some things are conceded true, which 
cannot conceive; nay, find equally impossible think 
the counter proposition infinite duration, which must 
maintain one hold first Cause all things, even 
infinite series determined causes. Does our inabil- 
ity conceive infinite duration, prove that also impos- 
so, what becomes our law causality 

And this leads remark that fail perceive any 
reason for the choice alternative, far this theory 
causality concerned. alternative the absolute com- 
mencement, infinite non-commencement Ex- 
istence takes its rise time, causeless, groundless, spring- 
ing from nothing into being, else some form has al- 
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ways been. The question is, which? One the other 
these counter propositions and must true. ‘The former 
inconceivable, says Hamilton: cannot think existence 
out being, either direction, future past cannot think 
that which has actual existence, have ever had absolutely 
existence, any and conclude the latter 
the true supposition. But the latter any less inconceiv- 
Can more easily construe thought, that thing 
shall always have existed, than that shall begin exist 
Can conceive infinite duration the very 
ciples the philosophy the conditioned, cannot. Why, 
then, should reject the first form the alternative, the 
ground its inconceivability, rather than the other, the 
same ground? Why that, practically, all men decide 
favor the latter the two counter propositions, both and 
equally must reason for this uni- 
versal decision the human mind. can show rea- 
son: she declares that one the other must true; but which 
she knows not, cares extra-logical, purely psycho- 
logical, this uniform and universal choice alternative. The 
theory which resolves causality into the inability conceive 
the unconditioned, seems leave unexplained this 
great psychological fact. 

With all deference the authority Sir William Hamil- 
ton, and while fully accepting the philosophy the condi- 
tioned its general principles, question its applicability 
the law however, thus applied, would 
not have been more accordance with his own system, 
and with the demands the argument, have presented 
somewhat modified form? can neither conceive 
the absolute commencement, nor yet the infinite non-com- 
mencement, that is, infinite duration, existence yet, 
the law excluded middle, one the other these contra- 
dictory propositions must true. Being must absolutely 
commence, being, some must always have existed. 
this dilemma observation comes our aid, and assures 
that the apparent beginnings which take place around us, 
and which first would seem favor the supposition 
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absolute commencement existence, are invariably grounded 
something lying back of, and giving rise to, these changes 
look where will, find such thing absolute begin- 
ning, but always and everywhere the and thus the 
scale, which, the hand simple logic, had hung even 
balance, turns now favor the proposition, that being, 
some form, must always have other words, that 
nothing uncaused. 

The philosophy the conditioned applied, also, the 
idea freedom. Few words must here suffice. Inasmuch 
cannot conceive the absolute commencement any- 
thing independent, that is, all previous existence, can- 
not, consequently, conceive cause not itself caused. The 
will regarded cause but, for the reason just stated, 
cannot conceived original independent free cause, 
cause which not itself effect; for this would 
conceive absolute origination. which con- 
ditioned, determined its action other causes influ- 
ences, not free cause, free will. Freedom is, there- 
fore, inconceivable. But so, likewise, its opposite, neces- 
for equally impossible conceive infinite non- 
commencement, infinite series conditioned causes, 
which the latter scheme supposes. Yet, the laws 
thought, these contradictions, both inconceivable, one must 
true: the will must free, not free. this dilemma 
comes human consciousness and throws her casting-vote 
favor freedom. know that are free, though 
cannot conceive how. 

are unable conceive absolute commencement; 
cannot, therefore, conceive free volition. 
motives cannot, our understanding, escape from neces- 
sitation. Nay, were even admit true, what can- 
not think still the doctrine motionless voli- 
tion would only casualism and the free acts indif- 
ferent are, morally and rationally, worthless the pre- 
ordered passions determined will. therefore, re- 
peat, moral liberty possible, man God, are utterly 
unable, speculatively, understand. But practically feel 
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that are free, given the consciousness un- 
compromising law duty, the consciousness our moral 
accountability and this fact liberty cannot redargued 
the ground that incomprehensible for the philosophy 
the conditioned proves, against the necessitarian, that 
things there are which may, nay must, true, which the. 
understanding wholly unable construe itself the pos- 
sibility. 

“But this philosophy not only competent defend the 
fact our moral liberty, possible though inconceivable, 
against the assault the fatalist; against himself, 
the very objection incomprehensibility which the fatal- 
ist had thought triumph over the libertarian. For, while 
recoil from the more obtrusive inconceivability 
absolute commencement, the fact which com- 
mencement the doctrine liberty proceeds, the fatalist 
shown overlook the equal but less obtrusive inconceiva- 
which non-commencement his own doctrine necessity must 
ultimately rest. equally unthinkable, the two counter, the 
two one-sided, schemes are thus theoretically balanced. But 
practically our consciousness the moral law,which withouta 
moral liberty man would mendacious imperative, gives 
decisive preponderance the doctrine freedom over the 
doctrine fate. are free act, are accountable 
for our actions.” (Wight’s Phil. Sir 508—512.) 

The only question should raise respecting this argu- 
ment, relates the idea freedom here implied. essen- 
tial free volition, that volition undetermined 
motives? motiveless will the only free will? seems 
that too much here conceded the necessitarian. 
Grant him this, and nothing easier than for him show 
that such thing freedom exists, can exist, heaven 
earth. Freedom becomes not only inconceivable, but 
impossible, this ground. Neither man nor God possesses 
any such the divine Mind, its own nature, and 
the eternal fitness things, are law; and this law its 
action conditioned. That infinite abhorrence evil which 
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dwells ever the divine Mind and shapes its action, not 
itself without cause. And man, who does not know 
that his choices are influenced and determined thousand 
varying circumstances that his very nature, what 
may, ever-present and powerful influence upon his will; 
that his reason and moral sense, whether coinciding with 
counteracting the impulses that nature, act also deter- 
mining influences that the actual volitions man are 
never absolute originations the will, for which reason 
exists, ground their being, out the mere faculty 
willing; but, the contrary, when choose, always 
view something which influences the choice and which 
possible choose under Absolute in- 
difference incompatible with choice. Where there 
preference, there choice; and where choice, voli- 
tion. 

Such freedom here supposed is, then, not merely 
inconceivable, but neither actual nor possible, whether 
God accordingly, this not the freedom for 
which consciousness gives her casting-vote, when called 
decide the vexed question the will. are conscious 
freedom, but not the sort freedom now intended. 
know that are free but also know that our choices 
are influenced 

While, then, fully admit the impossibility conceiving, 
the one hand, cause not itself caused; and, the other, 
infinite series determined causes, cannot adopt the 
idea freedom here implied; nor concede that will under 
the influence motives is, for that reason, not free will. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


THE CHRISTIAN LAW 


REV. SAMUEL HARRIS, PROFESSOR BANGOR THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY. 


German legend, that the emperor Charlemagne 
comes from his grave, every spring, bless the land. 
and down the Rhine walks, flinging his blessing gar- 
dens, vineyards, and fields, make the seed spring and 
multiply the vintage and the harvest. the departed 
good, the reformations which they effected, the princi- 
ples which they taught, the institutions which they founded, 
reappear the scenes their life-long interest, quicken 
every healthful growth, and multiply the ingathering hu- 
man joy. And this Seminary sends out its successive 
classes, each year scattering its handful true seed-corn, 
the hope that “the fruit thereof shall shake like Lebanon,” 
its venerable fathers who reappear, their abiding in- 
fluence, and fling their blessing the churches that they 
loved and served. 

Meeting you, brethren the Society Inquiry, an- 
other class are leaving the investigations your Association 
for their life-work, our minds naturally forward, sym- 
pathy, the coming toils and trials which, yet, you inade- 
quately understand. the divine words are mingled joy 
and sorrow: “He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing 
precious seed, shall come again with rejoicing, bringing 
sheaves with him.” Why, this promise sheaves 
gathered with joy, the vision tears watering seed 
Are deeds beneficence fecundated only when steeped 
tears? So, least, the fact commonly 
tiful the vision long life the enjoyment 
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wealth, honor, and refined culture, issuing, through placid 
old age, serene into eternity. Not usually such the lives 
the world’s but oftener lives conflict, priva- 
tion, and peril: the ambition for preéminence satisfied only 
Paul’s was: “In labors more abundant, stripes above 
measure, prisons more frequent, deaths You turn 
with your perplexity the New Testament, and there find 
the law sacrifice propounded the Lord, the impera- 
tive condition discipleship: “If any man will come after 
me, let him deny himself, and take his cross, and follow 
me.” Whosoever you that forsaketh not all that 
tianity system asceticism? humanity only de- 
nied and crushed the redemption which promises its per- 
fect development? Does God delight the sufferings 
those who serve indifference goodness that 
leaves the benefactors men suffer? questions 


touch topic fundamental your life-work. Let pause 


before you leave these peaceful halls; let spend this part- 
ing hour considering the Christian law Self-sacrifice 
its ground, its principle, its practical efficacy. 

Not, often answered, because the world lies wicked- 
ness, the agencies benevolence over-tasked, and their re- 
sources stinted. These are but the occasions self-sacri- 
fice, furnished the economy God’s grace. must 
look deeper for the ground this requirement. And 
find that Christianity essentially religion sacrifice. 
one which cuts Christianity the core. But, before con- 
sidering Christianity remedial and redemptive system, 
necessary consider the supreme moral law the uni- 
verse, which Christianity alone has enunciated with com- 
pleteness and distinctness, and revealed supernaturally the 
authoritative will God; and also consider the condi- 
tion man under this law. 

The Christian law self-sacrifice involved the su- 
preme and universal moral law. is, its essential 
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character, sacrificial. The law self-sacrifice only the law 
love seen the reverse. 

The word love popularly used denote widely dis- 
similar mental states sensuous appetite, selfish covet- 
ousness, the supreme affection holy heart. Thus: 
love apple,” love money,” love God.” These all 
have the common element desire, and whatever de- 
sire, popular language, said love. But love and 
desire are not synonymous. And, though holy love does not 
extinguish natural desires, and one its phases develops 
itself spiritual desires, yet desire not its distinctive char- 
acteristic. Holy love distinctively characterized free 
self-devotement its object, not desire for its object. 
supreme affection which, when analyzed, found dis- 
tinctively and essentially desire, must supremely selfish 
affection. Desire seeks possession the object 
love imparts possessions the object loved. Desire devotes 
its object self; love devotes self its object. When the 
supreme affection essentially desire, the movement the 
soul towards self centre, like whirlpool sucking all 
things into its own vortex; when the supreme affection 
love, the movement the soul from self centre, like 
fountain pouring itself out blessing. Love enthrones its 
object and makes serve it; desire seizes its object and 
makes serve us. Love adores its object; desire uses if. 
Wedded love, devoting its object the homage the heart 
and the service the hand, the inspired emblem holy love; 
scortatory affection, injurious the object which hotly 
seeks, the inspired emblem sinful desire. The distinctive 
object love person, who may honored and served, 
but cannot owned and used; the distinctive object de- 
sire thing, quality, truth, which may owned 
and used, but cannot honored and served. God, the 
two great commandments, has set apart persons the ob- 
jects love but has Jeft qualities, truths, things, 
legitimate objects desire: grace and wisdom with which 
glorify our souls, earthly things tools for our use and 


materials combine consume accomplishing our higher 
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ends. Love fixing thing, quality, doctrine, ex- 
clusive devotement and not persons, would cease 
love, and degenerate into selfish desire. Such self-devote- 
quality righteousness form service, would make him 
would, truth, only selfishness inverted, binding self, 
the cords its own desires, sacrifice the object which 
selfishly sought possession. the other hand, desire, 
when, uncontrolled love, fixes person, would make 
the person tool, slave, victim. 

But not only popular language that these dissimi- 
lar mental states are confounded. American philosophi- 
cal writer defines love identical with desire: That 
which love desire have present, possess 
enjoy it. The loving object, and the desiring its en- 
joyment, are monstrous systems Chris- 
tian ethics must result, when the teachers degrade that which 
the noblest possibility humanity, the love which the 
godlike human character, feeling, the definition 
which equally the definition epicure’s appetite 
miser’s greed. such love wolf has for lamb, the 
such love gambler has for his victim, the desire have 
him present, possess and enjoy not love 
selfishness, limbed with its myriad desires, like rapacious 
giant hundred ravening arms. And your love God 
more than this, selfishness, audacious seize 
God himself, and use him familiar fetch and carry the 
treasures the infinite your service, Demiurge make 
and roll the worlds for you. 

Self-devotement essential characteristic love 
each its phases. 

Love has always two phases: the receptive and the im- 
the ascending and the descending. seek some- 
thing from the object love, well impart it. These 
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two phases are popularly designated faith and love; but, 
using the word the comprehensive sense which 
used it, the general name all holiness, these must 
considered two phases love, corresponding the scrip- 
tural faith and works. 

Since the first these its very nature receptive, 
may urged that cannot sacrificial. Since re- 
ceptive, must accompanied desires; even holy love 
must have its holy aspirations and may urged that 
love characterized aspiration and reception cannot 
moment’s consideration, however, will show 
the contrary; the receptive phase love involves self-devote- 
ment; the desires incident holy love can exist only self- 
abnegation. 

Great souls always draw their inferiors 
The founders schools philosophy and sects religion, 
the authors reforms and revolutions, the leaders politi- 
cal parties, the leading minds village college, draw 
weaker souls and make them disciples, the 
planets are drawn the sun, and the moons their plan- 
ets. But whenever man thus becomes satellite one 
greater than himself, there self-devotement the man has 
accepted master; has given his soul into the master’s 
hand, informed with opinions and guided action. 
This hero-worship, though what gives power every 
gifted anti-Christ, gather followers and perpetuate his evil 
influence, yet originally good: perverted remnant 
the soul’s primeval tendency rise whatever higher 
and better than itself; for, like Milton’s angels, 


our proper motion ascend 
our native descent and fall 
adverse.” 


love ascends, from sin and weakness, Christ the 
deliverer, complete perfection and mighty save. Thus 
manifested, faith receiving redeeming grace from his 
willing hand. ascending love is, its very nature, 
act self-abandonment and self-devotement. the 
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soul accepts its master, yielding its whole being the plas- 
tic hand the Perfect One, receive the impress his 
placency his character, adoration his perfections, aspira- 
tion with him and like him, submission his authori- 
ty, loyalty his person; but, every manifestation, 
act self-surrender the mighty and gracious one who 
drawing the heart himself. 

The same the characteristic love descending and im- 
active works beneficence and justice. 
This needs argument. would save the 
world, descended compass himself with humanity, must 
down tothe needy and the sinful, bless them toiling 
their behalf, and giving what possess. Christ died 
that God might just, must endure sacrifices, alle- 
giance the right and vindication its supremacy. 

Love, then, its very essence sacrificial, and that 
each its phases. The supreme and universal law love 
involves the Christian law self-sacrifice. 

proceed consider the condition man under this law. 

The second ground the requirement self-renuncia- 
tion the fact that sin essentially egoism self-ism.! 
love essentially self-abnegation, sin essentially self- 
assertion: practical affirmation the absurdity that cre- 
ated being sufficient for therefore repudiation, 


have word current usage which satisfactorily expresses the idea. 
Egoism scholastic, unauthorized, and both are open the objection 
that the termination denotes opinion rather than character. The obsolete 
word se/fness, could revived, would better our want. 
its common usage, has not broad enough does not denote the ra- 
tional preference self the supreme object trust, obedience, service, 
ard homage. used theologically definition sin, should ex- 
plained having this more meaning. The term se/f-love 
appropriated the psychologists. And theologically seems desira- 
ble that the word /ove should limited the designation right affections, 
-order that holiness and sin may not designated the same word. 

should also observed that this egoism, selfishness its broadest sense, 
not the self-love philosophy existing excess. so, the difference be- 
tween holiness and sin difference degree only, and many disastrous errors 
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the sinner, his condition creature, and arrogat- 
ing, self, the Creator’s place. has four principal mani- 
festations, each which this essential character appears. 
self-sufficiency, the opposite Christian faith self 
resources and energies adequate realize the highest possi- 
bilities the being. the opposite Christian 
submission: putting the will self, instead the will 
God, the supreme law and the supreme providence the 
world; even philosophy finding moral law but 
autonomy, moral authority above the sphere man’s 
own being, ground obligation beyond the man’s own 
moral nature. self-seeking, the opposite Christian 
benevolence; putting self God’s place the end all 
endeavor and the recipient all service. 
ness, the opposite Christian humility and reverence, the 
reflex act putting self God’s place the object 
praise and homage. The Gospel, which save man from 
sin, must break down this spiritual primacy must 
require self-renunciation. 

demptive work. 

The third ground the law self-sacrifice the fact 
that redemption the divine method delivering man from 
sin, and realizing the law love sacrificial. 

The substance Christianity redemption. Its central 
fact the historical sacrifice the incarnation and the cross. 
The ground-thought which expresses, the eternal and im- 
mutable excellence sacrificial love the divine character; 
its eternal and immutable supremacy the divine law. 
The ideal which proposes realize the redeemed, the 
same sacrificial love. Christianity, therefore, fact, 
doctrine, and life, sacrificial religion. Thus the law 
self-renunciation grounded the essential character 
Christianity. 

(1) Christianity fact sacrificial. Christianity not 
substantially divine doctrine, but divine action; not 
philosophy, but redemption; not proclamation di- 
vinely authenticated dogmas, but divine energy supernatu- 

13* 
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rally flowing into the history man, redeem him from sin. 
this redemptive action, the historical sacrifice the incar- 
nate Word the central fact. The redemptive energy work- 
ing the world all flows, this sacrifice, from God’s riven 
side. 

And here the point divergence the two opposite 
and irreconcilable conceptions Christianity: the one, with 
whatever truths, fundamentally wrong; the other, with 
whatever errors, fundamentally right. Christ teacher 
only, the one system teaches, Christianity system 
philosophy, distinguished from other philosophies only 
greater clearness and comprehensiveness. When the deist 
insists that Jesus borrowed the two great commandments 
from Moses, that forgiveness enemies, that 
taught the golden rule, that and Zoro- 
aster enunciated Christian defence left 
but show that Jesus was greater philosopher than they 
are compelled acknowledge that had right 
entitle his infidel book Christianity old the Creation.” 
But Jesus the God-man, working redemption sacri- 
fice, the other system teaches, then Christianity not 
philosophy, not system doctrines ethical precepts, but 
divine action, redemption God producing divine life 
worthy remark, that the principle the former these 
systems, which Liberal Christianity centres, logically ex- 


When Christianity rightly understood, facts like these confirm it. The 
Bible asserts that human reason adequate, without revelation, dis- 
cover the moral law, 20, When Mr. Buckie affirms 
“that the system morals propounded the New Testament contained 
maxim which had not been previously enunciated,” gives his testimony the 
affirmed the Metaphysicians and accordant with inspired teaching, that 
there standard virtue which the human mind, when developed, sure dis- 
cover, and which, when enunciated and understood, every human being will 
assent. must said, however, that the claims behalf heathen philosophy 

much too strong. complete and clear enunciation the New ‘Testament 
morality not found any heathen The moral precepts those 
writers are they are mingled with gross and sometimes 
have beautiful meaning interpreted into them from Christianity, which the 
writer never intended and his contemporaries thought of. 
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alts doctrines preéminence, insisting chiefly “the words 
the while the contrasted principle orthodoxy 
gives preéminence the divine action, and the life which 
originates. 

Christianity, then, being not philosophy, but redemp- 
tion; and consisting, not dogmas, but facts; the cen- 
tral fact sacrifice: the sacrifice the Incarnate Son 
the cross. 

(2) Christianity doctrine, sacrificial. The ground- 
thought, which the historical fact redemption sacrifice 
expresses, the supreme excellence sacrificial love 
character, and its supreme authority law. 

the first place, discloses that God’s character— 
the supreme moral perfection the universe sacrificial 
love. 

love its nature essentially sacrificial, then God’s 
love must sacrificial virtue the fact that love. 
How mystery. God’s love never ascends; 
cannot faith; and descending love, cannot literally 
deny But, God’s love, even acts serene and 
blessed amid the grandeurs eternity and the glories the 
Godhead, the element self-devotement appears this, that 
God always gives, never receives. God not infinite 
sensitivity, seeking gratification; nora nature unfolding, ac- 
cording its own necessary law, under stimulus from with- 
out. God person, having the moving spring his ac- 
tion within himself; the energy his own will freely 
expressing the eternal thought his wisdom the self- 
moved action his love. As, the mystery his infinitude, 
the perfection moral agency coéxists with the impossibility 
sinning, and his absolute freedom absolute so, 
his love activity eternally self-moved and eternally bles- 
sed, once absolute self-devotement and absolute self-satis- 
faction; and the blessedness the Godhead not received 
from without, but, like the brightness the sun, the 
ing his love, pours forth from within. here, this 
infinite love, self-moved its eternal efflux, and blessed 
without receiving, are possibly the essential attribute and the 
deepest mystery the personality the infinite. 
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But amid the glories his eternal love, our finite intel- 
are blinded excess light. What his love is, 
know from the “being the form God, 
thought not robbery equal with God; but stripped? 
himself and took him the form servant, and was made 
the likeness men. And being found fashion man, 
humbled himself and became obedient unto death, even 
indeed but every revelation God, like the veil before 
the mercy-seat, hides while reveals him. The incarnation, 
preéminently the revelation God, preéminently the mys- 
tery which hides him—the mystery infinite love, which 
brings him near, the Redeemer setting his mercy-seat 
the midst men, and yet makes most awfully aware 
the depths his incomprehensibleness and the inscrutable 
solitude the infinity and eternity which inhabits. 

the second place, the sacrifice redemption, ex- 
piatory sacrifice, presents sacrificial love the supreme 
law the universe, and asserts and vindicates its authority. 
God, this sacrifice, expresses the eternal authority, the uni- 
versal application, and the inexorable demand, this law, 
and the impossibility even offering pardon, except its 
full satisfaction. 

(3) Christianity life sacrificial. ideal which 
proposes realize, the character the redeemed, sacri- 
ficial love. 

This true both faith and works, the scriptural desig- 
nation the two phases human holiness 
love, which every right analysis must recognize. 

First, true faith. has already been shown that 
faith, its very nature, implies surrender self an- 
other. love ascending, superior, trust, aspi- 
ration, adoration, loyal allegiance. love receptive 
help from another. fact that Christianity redemp- 
tion through Christ’s sacrifice, necessarily brings faith into 
the foreground its ideal perfect character. neces- 
sitates the doctrine salvation faith, and makes faith the 
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germinant element the character which would realize. 
Christian love, its nascent state, must faith. Self- 
renunciation, therefore, enters fundamentally into the Chris- 
tian conception good man. renounces confidence 
himself. the consciousness weakness and ignorance, 
creature, looks away from himself God 
helper; the consciousness unworthiness and guilt, 
sinner, looks from himself God the Redeemer. 
realizes his normal state only union with God, 
Christ acting real freedom and true holiness, only 
acted upon the divine Spirit. 

point the Christian ideal moral perfection differs, 
not degree only, but kind, from the ethical ideal. Mo- 
realized self-assertion. admired ethical system 
the stoics conspicuous example. teaches that man’s 
highest law and highest end are within his own being; 
within himself, also, strength obey that law and realize 
that end; and strength, seeking that end, hold himself 
passion and desire within, and 
enticements without; serene, the face pain, bereave- 
ment, death, and every conceivable evil. Horace ex- 
presses 

For life and wealth Jove pray 
These Jove can give take 


But for firm and equal mind, 
These blessings myself find.” 


Says the stoic’s wise man: “he exalted 
above all law and every custom. Even that which most 
despicable and base deception, suicide, may 
commit proper time and virtuous character. Ina 
word, the stoics describe their wise man god, and yield 
him the right proud and boast his life like 

The same the essence all schemes morality not 
founded redemption schemes which, different and 


satis est orare Jovem, qui donat aufert; 
Det vitam, det animum ipse parabo.” 


Hist. Phil, Seelye’s Translation, 144. 
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specious forms have always been current. sometimes 
urged that the popularity these systems severe morality 
disproves the Christian doctrine human sinfulness. But 
why should not such system popular with For 
the very gospel man’s sufficiency for himself; enun- 
ciates, the essential principle right that which the es- 
and success realizing its requirements, were possible, 
would strengthen the life-principle sin, and confirm the 
self-sufficiency which alienates the heart from God. Morality 
popular; redemption which scorned. Epictetus 
honored Christ who despised. 

Secondly, The same principle self-abnegation appears 
the Christian ideal the other prominent phase holy 
life, designated the scriptures works: love, active 
imparting good, discursive bless mankind, descending 
relieve the wretched and save the sinful. Because Chris- 
tianity Christ’s sacrifice, that sacrifice neces- 
becomes the type and measure all Christian love. 
the all love the same kind, sacrificing self 
for others laid down his life for us; and ought 
lay down our lives for the brethren.” the measure: 
Christ, being divine, stripped himself the regal splendors 
the divine form, and, the abasement humanity, hum- 
bled death the Christians, being hu- 
man, must devote little, indeed, compared with his sacri- 
fice yet all that human heart and life can give. The 
cross, central redemption, exerts twofold influence, cen- 
tripetal and centrifugal. draws the sinner itself look 
the holy sufferer made curse for impels 
him out into the quickened the same spirit sacri- 
fice, toil and suffer save never escaping the at- 
traction the cross, but moving around it, like 
around the sun, bearing its light and warmth through the 
outer darkness sin. 

The sacrificial character Christianity sometimes urged 
reproach; even objected that the doctrine re- 
demption Christ’s sacrifice encourages sin leading men 
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trust the righteousness another. But the term, ap- 
plied reproach, accept honor. Instead en- 
couraging sin, the sacrificial character Christianity makes 
the ideal moral perfection higher, the authority the law 
requiring more sacred, the motive obedience stronger— 
had almost said, infinitely higher, more sacred, and stronger 
than possible when the sacrificial character Christ’s 
work denied. who deny have adequate appre- 
hension the grandeur moral distinctions; they not 
understand the profound significance holiness transcending 
virtue, and sin transcending vice. have not 
yet opened the loftiest possibilities human goodness, the 
godlike sublimity love, which the Saviour calls. They 
cannot aware that, sneering evangelical religion 
sacrificial, they sneer God’s love its most wondrous con- 
descension, and man’s love its most godlike capability. 

From what has been said evident that this high ideal, 
this Christian law sacrificial love, not arbi- 
trary ingrained into the very texture Christianity 
the ideal necessarily evolved from the essential character 
Christianity. 

only glance the fulness and earnestness with which 
enjoined. the Old Testament, while the sacrifices 
such prefigured Christ’s vicarious death offerings (and 
those required costly best the flocks and the 
herds, the finest the wheat) they taught that the spirit 
sacrifice must animate the worshipper. the New Testa- 
ment, the doctrine omnipresent the daylight the air. 
condition discipleship. Here beams the examples 
saints suffering the loss all things for there glares 
the terrible rejection some rich ruler, who loved property 
more than Jesus, some Demas who forsook him for filthy 
lucre. smiles promise: your Father, which seeth 
secret, shall reward you openly;” there frowns denun- 
ciation: “your riches are corrupted, your garments are 
moth-eaten, your gold and silver are cankered, and the rust 
them shall eat your flesh were varied 
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language, proclaim the law sacrificial love. Bear one 
another’s burdens, and fulfil the law Christ,” the law 
which Christ exemplified and vindicated the cross. 

The same ideal presented the actual administra- 
tion kingdom. does not establish his 
visible coming, supernaturally destroying his enemies, and 
giving his church toilless victory and easy reign. 
dream contrary the fundamental idea Christianity 
and the entire method its administration. com- 
mits his kingdom the fidelity toiling and suffering 
church, under the guidance the Spirit, and permits 
slowly evolve through conflict and self-denial, through al- 
ternations defeat and triumph. 

Says Isaac Taylor: touch the substantial miseries 
man, come within the infection infi- 
nite sorrow.” Jesus was subject that infection; are all 
who labor was met devils crowding the 
field action, numbers and power other time paral- 
leled; always, the more energetic the action Christ’s 
church, the more terrific the mustering, against her, the 
hosts darkness. epochs her triumphs are epochs 
Satanic endeavor. our Saviour, the very hour 
redemption, cried: “this your hour, and the power dark- 
ness,” always the hour redemption the hour the 
power darkness. Even the miracle-workers had 
mission work miracles save themselves from suffering. 
Able raise the dead and control demons, the advance- 
ment Christ’s kingdom, their very handkerchiefs convey- 
ing healing virtue others, they themselves were left under 
the law doing good sacrifice; and, miracle- 
working power slept within them, were obliged say 
“even unto this present hour both hunger and thirst, and 
are naked, and are buffeted, and have certain dwelling- 
place.” 

sacrificial and the law self-renunciation, fully de- 
clared the Bible, and recognized the administration 
Christ’s kingdom, the ideal the Christian life, which 
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necessarily arises from the essential character Chris- 
tianity. 

may find fourth ground the law self-renun- 
ciation, the constitution the created universe for this 
expression the same eternal love, which manifests its 
sacrificial character Christ. 

Here our ignorance does not permit construct com- 
plete argument but glimpses the law can trace. 
appears the natural laws child brought 
into the world its mother’s anguish, and nurtured pa- 
rents’ toil and suffering. the child grown up, wears 
out life, perhaps, nursing parent through long sickness, 
the infirmities age. shadowed even physical 


arrangements the dew-drop, which sparkles 


morning, exhales its whole being while refreshing the leaf 
which hangs. When, the early spring, the crocus lifts 
its pure whiteness from beneath the reeking mould, when the 
iris puts its sapphire crown, when the rose unfolds its 
queenly splendor, each graceful form said: “this 
all have, and all this fragile grace and sweetness 
unfold all for wild berries nestle the grass, 
droop, inviting, from the vine, saying: this luscious- 
ness all wealth; for you.” The apples, golden 
and red, glowing amid the green leaves, seem thought- 
fully whispering God’s own words: good tree bringeth 
forth good field submits, without complaint, 
sheared its yearly harvest mutely waiting the return 
blessing the good pleasure him that dresseth sym- 
bolizing the patient faith him who does good, hoping for 
nothing again, except from the good pleasure God, who 
not forgetful reward the patience faith and the labor 
contrary, the land which bears thorns and this- 
tles, though allowed keep its own enrich it-. 
self, yet (emblem all covetousness) rejected and nigh 
unto cursing. The sun walks regally through the 
pouring abroad day; and the stars shining all night, seem-. 
ingly say: are suns; yet even our opulence glory 
give others; our very nature shine.” 
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not say that this all fanciful. The creation was 
cast the mould God’s love; and each thing bears some 
impress the same. the solid earth and the ocean 
were made, before sun star shone, before chaos, formless 
and waste, God’s eternal wisdom and love filled the void. 
And when spake and was done,” the creative fiat 
only spoke into finite form some eternal thought his wis- 
dom, only crystallized into finite realization some definite 
purpose his love. Hence everywhere, land and sea, 
the earth and the star-thronged skies, are traces that 
law sacrifice which expresses the essential character love. 
All things that seem otherwise are expressions love 
yet undeciphered hieroglyphics, the tones the Father’s 
voice speaking the words unknown tongue. 


II. The principle spring self-sacrifice the Chris- 
tian life. This love itself; new affection, controlling 
the life and making the acts self-denial easy. 

definite quantity secured every man who obtains 
the object. man’s affections determine the sources his 
happiness: finds his joy what loves; and incapa- 
ble enjoying its opposite. scope brute’s enjoyment 
determined for its nature; the scope man’s enjoy- 
ment determined him his own free choice. His joys 
may angelic; they may earthly, sensual, devilish. 
But when once his heart has fixed its object, the range 
his enjoyment effectually limited his supreme 
tion lamb is, its nature, shut crop the grass, 
hog wallow inthe mire. loves God, capable 
enjoying God his affection lifts and binds him God, 
and enables him expatiate the grandeur and blessedness 
God’s like planet bound, its own attraction, 
the sun, and revolving vast orbit its light. his 
heart the world, all his desires out and bind him 
the world, like caterpillar the viscid threads issuing from 
its own body, bound, filthy web, the perishing leaf 
which feeds. Nothing, the half the kingdom, 
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could give Herodias much happiness the bloody 
head the faithful prophet, who had dared rebuke her 
licentiousness. her revenge, she was shut that 
grim enjoyment effectually tiger, its nature, 
ravening blood. Nero had the whole known world his 
hand, squeeze like orange; and all the sweetness 
which could make yield, was the horrid joy sensuality 
and cruelty. had had the universe his hand, com- 
pletely the Roman empire, his character remaining the 
same, could have given him higher joy. The old Fries- 
land chief could see nothing attractive heaven itself; but 
when its spiritual character was explained him, turned 
with disgust from the baptismal font, and said: would 
rather feast, with forefathers, the halls Woden, than 
spend eternity your starveling Christian heaven.” When 
the heart fixed money, office, any worldly object, 
all the desires fasten the soul that object, shell-fish 
bound the wiry fibres its own being rock under the 
and there, immovably fixed, capable other action 
than stretch its slimy feelers, and bring can within 
its own shell, and digest into its own cold and sluggish life 

Whether, then, any course action source 
happiness the contrary, depends what the man loves. 
The upspringing new affection, the love first- 
born child, opens the soul new world joy. 

But religion affection. sense duty, under 
whose lash the soul creeps through its daily stint service. 
not prudence, shrewdly sacrificing present joy for future 
gains, toiling through the gymnastics Bible-reading and 
prayer, and getting down nauseous doses religion, avert 
impending death. love. 

While sinful affection rules the heart, religion comes the 
sinner outward bristling all over with prohibitions, 
and every touch draws blood; goes against the grain 
every desire and every object which presents, and 
avery duty which requires, repulsive; self-denial 
from beginning end. Then the sinner incapable find- 
ing enjoyment religion and bid him enjoy it, is, use 
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illustration from South, Moses had bidden the Isra- 
elites quench their thirst the dry rock, before had 
brought any water out it. 

But when the new affection wells the heart, all this 
changed. new world action and joy opens the 
man. Religion longer outward law, commanding 
him against his will but inward affection, drawing him 
the way his own inclination. His hold o'd sinful 
objects they drop and lie scattered about him, 
longer prized; easily leaves them for new and purer ob- 
jects. His gain has become loss and his loss, gain. The 
energies his being, longer cramped and crooked im- 
potence good, now, new liberty, walking, and leaping, 
and praisingGod, presses on, exulting his Maker’s service. 

This new affection, which the principle Christian 
renunciation, specifically love Christ, whether existing 
faith him devotedness him. are saved 
Christ, not Christianity. Christianity doc- 
trine, and life, allin him. Therefore love him must 
the principle action distinctive Christianity, the 
spring Christian excellence every aspect. religion 
submission authority, inflexible adherence the right, 
complacency holy character, enthusiasm for 
ideal, benevolence the needy, all involved love 
him, the Supreme the Just One who died that 
God might just, the beauty the divine perfection, the 
partaker humanity who receives service his redeemed 
service himsclf. 

evident, therefore, that Christian self-denial prima- 
rily that first great act renouncing self 
love Christ. the surrender self Christ the 
act faith. Accordingly, this the scriptural require- 
ments chiefly concentre: Put old man, put the 
new.” You are liable think Christian self-denial more 
than is; for you think death-shade glooming over the 
whole Christian life; persistent crushing all life’s 
whereas, simply renouncing self the surrender 
yourself Christ, which fills life with purer joys and nobler 
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interests. You are liable think Christian self-denial less 
than is: for you think giving some your property, 
relinquishing some pleasures, drudging through some duties 
whereas, immeasurably more than this; giving 
your heart; giving yourself. Did Simeon Stylites 
practise Christian No. earthly 
goods, but did not renounce Simeon Stylites. 
bestow all goods feed the and though give 
body burned, and have not love, profiteth 

also appears, the method self-denial, that sin 
not torn off force, but drops off through the growth the 
new man drops his childish plays, not 
self-denying struggle, but because has outgrown his 
interest them. always self-denial accomplished, 
not dead lift, but the spontaneous energy love. 

Hence the preaching the gospel not primarily Re- 
nounce self” —as man with new love might 
naked resolution put off his own character, or, borrow 
the biblical illustration, the Ethiopian might one 
desperate leap clear himself from his own but its 
preaching is, Look Jesus,” and faith him sin will 
fall away. Thus the Ethiopian does change his skin and 
the leopard his spots. ‘Thus love always begins faith, 
and faith always works love. And this accords with the 
scriptural teaching the impotence the law and the 
efficacy the gospel. 

further appears that self-denial, the very act exer- 
cising it, strangely transfigured into self-indulgence the 
cross, the very act taking up, transfigured into 


Perhaps distinction ought made between self-denial and self-renun- 
ciation self-sacrifice. Whenever, for the accomplishment object, 
forego the gratification desire, may said exercise but 
self-renunciation the renunciation self the supreme object trust, obe- 
dience, service, and honor. this distinction observed, there may acts 
the spirit self-renunciation, which have ceased self-denial, —like 
missionary labors which rejoiced. And there may acts self-denial 
when there self-renunciation, like miser’s self-denial order hoard. 
have not attempted observe this distinction. 
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crown. false charge that Christianity, the sever- 
ity its self-denial, crushes human joy. Had you emanci- 
pated slave, who had touched the deepest abasement inci- 
dent that system iniquity, and had become contented 
with his slavery; had you educated him and opened 
him opportunity remunerative industry, that now 
incapable being happy slavery, and shudders his for- 
mer contentment, would you feel guilty crushing his hap- 
piness, pity him for the sacrifice which has made? 
But did sacrifice the joys yes, and gained 
the joys freedom. emblem this the sacrifice which 
Christianity requires. The joys sin are sacrificed, the 
joys holiness are gained; the snow-birds are gone, but. 
the summer songsters are tuneful every spray within the 
soul bursts into leaf and blossom beneath the returning 
sun. All religious services once repulsive, prayer and praise 
formerly frozen words rattling like hail around the wintry 
heart, all works beneficence once chafing the selfish 
soul, all are now transfigured into joy. Under the power 
the new affection, what was once self-denial accords with 
the inclination the soul has become incapable enjoying 
them, shuddering them emancipated slave his 
contentment slavery, reformed drunkard, the en- 
joyment virtue, home, and plenty, his former hilari- 
ous carousals. Only far sin yet “dwelleth us” 
the service Christ felt self-denial recognized 
conflict. 

But will objected that the innocent, natural desires, 
must denied Christ’s service. After love has made 
religious duties pleasant, are obliged, Christ’s service, 
forego the gratification natural desires, and give 
comforts, property, and sometimes life. Are these sacrifices 
also into joy? the fact seems 
sionaries apparently get more enjoyment out life than 
any other class men. Paul gloried tribulation. His 
contemporaries took joyfully the spoiling their goods. 
books were ever written under trials more appalling than 
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those which attended the writings the apostles; yet 
books breathe more joyful spirit than these. mar- 
tyrs have been joyful the stake. This arises from love 
Love person makes easy toil for him. 
Enthusiasm for cause makes easy endure privation 
and face danger for that cause. love Christ, and 
enthusiasm his cause, makes toil easy and burdens 
light. 

Here, justice, should said, that self-denial this 
kind incidental all worldly business, not less than the 
service Christ. Can you attain any great object without 
sacrifices? the enterprising merchant, the successful 
foreign commerce, sacrifice home and the blessings 
civilized society, really missionaries. Merchants 
and scholars often sacrifice life the energy their action. 
Nay, Sin itself requires this sort self-denial. 
eagerly and knowingly sacrifice property and health their 
cups. sailor, who had been flogged, when released 
grasped the mate his arms and sprang overboard with 
him, sacrificing his own life his revenge. 

follows, from the foregoing views, that they who enter 
deepest into the spirit Christian self-renunciation, are 
least aware sacrificing anything for Christ. more 
intense the love, the less account service rendered the 
beloved Jacob heeded not the years toil for Rachel 
through his love for illustrated worldly pas- 
sions. ‘I'he reason why men business are scarcely aware. 
that they deny themselves, is, that they are intent 
their therefore they make account toil and 
privation attain The raging appetite makes easy 
the sacrifice property and health the fierce- 
ness revenge makes sweet offer life its gratifica- 
tion the greed avarice makes the miser glory his rags, 
Paul gloried his Love Christ, and 
his cause, produce the same oblivion sacri- 
fices made for who deny themselves most are 
least aware it. Great deeds Christian love are done 
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unconsciousness. this precisely what Christ 
requires the command: Let not your left hand know 
what your right hand doeth.” does not require you 
keep your good deeds secret from conse- 
quence whether others know them not. requires you 
keep them secret from yourselves. full love that 
you will take note the sacrifices which love inspires 
you. 

Love Christ, then, the spring all acts self-denial. 
Love much, serve much. When the tide out, human 
power can lift the great ships that lie bedded the mud. 
But when you see the leathery bladders the sea-weed 
swinging round, and bubbles and chips float past you up- 
wards, then you know that the tide turned, and the great 
ocean coming pour its floods into the harbor, 
make the ships rise “like thing life,” fill every bay 
and creek and rocky fissure with its inexhaustible fulness. 
you may see toils and sacrifices Christian service 
seeming too great for your strength; yet your 
are beginning flow Christ, and your thoughts and aspi- 
rations are turning him, these are indications that love 
rising your hearts, with the fulness God’s grace behind 
it, fill every susceptibility your being with its divine 
fulness, and lift every burden buoyant its breast. 


Here see the fundamental difference between asceti- 
cism and Christian self-renunciation. Asceticism sup- 
pression and denial the soul’s Christian 
the introduction new affection 
displacing the old. The former negation the soul’s 
the latter development new and higher life. 
The former produces constrained performance duty, 
restraint desires which not cease burn, sad resig- 
nation necessary evils the latter produces new 
which makes duty coincide with inclination, quenches con- 
trary desires, and quickens positive joy the accomplish- 
ment God’s will. The former, perpetual constraint, 
makes free life impossible the latter brings the will into 
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coincidence with reason, and ultimates real freedom, 
which obedience God unhindered any opposition 
from within the soul; the man spontaneously following all 
his impulses equally following the requirements reason, 
and law disappears and conscience ceases command amid 
the quicker and coincident impulses love. former, 
its self-mortification, makes life impossible, and 
goodness becomes mere negation sin; the latter, open- 
ing new love, develops life its utmost fulness, gushing 
inexhaustible springs thought, energy, and joy. The 
former founded the error that the suffering and self- 
mortification his creatures are themselves acceptable 
God the latter the truth that God delights the full 
development his creatures life, energy, and joy. The 
former, therefore, heaping self gain the favor 
God, reality, not Christian self-renunciation, but only 
self-righteousness form the self-sufficiency which 
the essence all sin. 

Hence, what needed unfold the spiritual life, not 
necessarily affliction and sorrow, which themselves are 
equally fitted sour the soul crush despondency 
but the discipline, whether adversity prosperity, which 
develops love living principle energy and joy. 


The practical importance the Christian law 
self-renunciation individual development social 
progress. 

When Christ Whosoever will great among you, 
let him your minister; and whosoever will chief 
among you, let him your servant,” simply announced 
fundamental principle the Christian scheme, that great- 
ness can realized only service; that man’s highest 
development attained only self-abnegation. What 
meant being minister and servant intimated 
those most touching words which immediately 
Even the Son Man came, not ministered unto, 
but minister and give his ransom for many.” 

The contrary method popular the present day, the 
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current philosophy which, with various names and forms, 
proposes man his own worthiness his highest end, and 
promises realize self-assertion. this which has 
drawn the crowds the Music Hall Boston. Says 
Theodore Parker: “If wished teach the nobleness 
man, the Old Testament and the New were there with 
was virtue but the scriptures could furnish argument 
against Proposing insure human progress 
philosophy self-sufficiency and self-assertion irreconcilably 
antagonistic the Christian system sacrificial redemp- 
tion and self-abnegation, not surprising that found 
the Bible opposing every point his methods inculcating 
human virtue. The same the vital principle the phi- 
losophy self-asserting stoicism declaring, 
“Tf Hell must dared, must;” and defiantly challeng- 
ing for self the power meet serenity and triumph all 
the evils which may assail from earth hell, time 
through eternity. the essential principle the infidel 
political philosophy which underlies the Red Republicanism 
Europe, and penetrating American politics, and dis- 
placing the political philosophy the Puritans. pro- 
claimed Spiritism the alleged revelation that self-love 
the essence all virtue. boldly carried its legiti- 
mate consequences Working-men’s 
atheism for the fundamental principle 
Holyoake and Mr. Holdreth is, that the purest morality can 
realized without the idea God; and there being 
need the idea, either interpret our moral convictions, 
realize our moral perfection, should quietly dis- 
missed from the mind; that hardly extravagant 
say that the spirit the nineteenth century finds its truest 
utterance the mad words Heinrich Heine: 
not want heavenly father any more.” 
who can yet believe, though after loss, 
That all these puissant legions, whose exile 


Hath emptied heaven, shall fail 
Self-raised and repossess their native seat.”— Paradise Lest, 
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opposition this, affirm that individual development 
and social progress depend the Christian law self- 
renunciation. The primal promise the Arch-Deceiver 
was accordance with the infidel shall 
gods knowing good and evil.” promises participa- 
tion the divine, but the ideal divinity intellectual 
power, and the means realizing self-indulgence 
promises realization the deepest desire human selfish- 
ness, the aggrandizement self the acquisition what- 
ever covets. The gospel also promises participation 
the divine: may partakers the divine nature 
but the ideal the divine the sacrificial love Christ; 
and self-renunciation, not acquisition and self-indulgence, 
the method realizing it. 

Recurring again the two phases right character, 
the receptive and the imparting, faith and works, com- 
pare, their practical efficacy developing each 
these, the Christian scheme self-abnegation and redemp- 
tion, and the infidel scheme 

the receptive phase character, Faith. 

Here the aim must realize character marked 
reverence for superior power, wisdom, and goodness, and 
trust the same; humility, the consciousness sin and 
need aspirations for the true, the beautiful, and the good; 
loyalty superior authority and that peculiar courage 
the vindication truth and right which springs from loyal 
confidence leader powerful their defence. 

This side holy character necessarily receives imme- 
diate and large development the Christian scheme 
redemption Christ’s sacrifice and salvation faith 
him. presents the objects trust, reverence, aspiration, 
and loyalty, not abstractions, but concrete the personal 
Christ and thus introduces the peculiar and overpowering 
motive Christianity, trust Christ per- 
sonal Saviour. objected evangelical doctrine that, 
its zeal exalt God, abases and extinguishes the man. 
But the method man’s exaltation. discloses God 
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coming near the suffering and sympathizing Re- 
deemer; draws the soul God with invitation and 
promise, quickened, purified, and beatified his 
transforming grace teaches man trust his Maker 
friend; teaches man that his normal state state 
union with him—acting with the highest freedom and 
power only when acted him, and finding bondage 
aud weakness, well sin, alienation from him 
awakens reverence for the divine power, wisdom, and good- 
ness Christ, and aspirations like him; produces 
obedience the law, not submission abstract 
proposition, but trustful loyalty the personal Saviour; 
and the recognition God’s electing love, individualizing 
and eternal, makes every one who trusts him fearless 
stand for truth and right, one with God against the world. 
Thus developed character beautiful with reverence, with 
lofty aspiration, with loyalty, with courage maintain the 
right, springing from confidence “the Captain our 
‘This phase Christian character finds its 
expression worship. 

The philosophy self-assertion has legitimate place for 
this class virtues. Consequently, carried out cannot 
recognize them virtues, but must leave them de- 
spised weaknesses like those ancient lan- 
guages which give name humility and its family 
virtues, and name virtue itself not godliness but manliness. 
has given the pregnant maxim that work worship, 
which expresses its inherent destitution the element 
faith, and declares that the only availing prayer our 
own endeavor. 

But the impossibility realizing perfect character, 
without this class virtues, too apparent admit 
their total exclusion. Says Arnold: “It necessary the 
highest development the soul that should have some- 
where object reverence enthroned above all doubt 
criticism.” This even the philosophy self-assertion has 
been obliged acknowledge, and offer what substitute 
can for the Christian’s God. offers 
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hero-worship. bids honor the worthies the past. 
bids combine ideal the excellencies which have been 
exhibited history. bids create shadowe 
idols compacted the vanished virtues and fading mem- 
ory the dead divinities without being life, without 
authority command, mind know, mercy help. 
These thy gods; before these learn thy own imperfec- 
tions; let these kindle thy aspirations for good; let these 
animate and strengthen thee thy conflict with evil. Oh, 
folly profound! oh, madness unsanctified 
send men, with the Chinese, worship their own grand- 
fathers kindle these shrines aspirations for truth, 
beauty, and goodness, which out like the gilt paper burned 
without heat those heathen graves; launch under 
these auspices philanthropic enterprises, pretentious 
promise and impotent performance the miniature 
boats annually launched the Japanese voyage the 
spirits their ancestors, the wrecks which strew all the 
coast before the sun goes down attempt save men 
these pale meditations, and not faith Christ; not 
the sacrificial love God him; nor the warmth 
his compassion the the glow his eternal 
justice, manifesting the beauty love and upholding its 
authority law; nor the pulsations his grace beating 
divine influences the hearts men. 

proceed consider the practical efficacy these 
contrasted schemes the sphere works; the develop- 
ment active and imparting love, the energies wise 
philanthropy. 

Here unnecessary add what has already been 
adduced show that Christianity effective this 
tion. Accordingly the history the church crowded, like 
the evening sky with stars, with missionaries, confessors, 
reformers, martyrs self-devoted workers for the welfare 
men heroes sacrificial love; and the progress Chris- 
tianity has been followed the amelioration the condi- 
tion society, and the introduction the benign 
tions and customs peculiar Christian civilization. 

XVIII. No. 69. 
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The legitimate result the contrary scheme would the 
heroism self-aggrandizement, the frequency which 
history makes also common-place. the current theories 
human progress, however, this principle with its legiti- 
mate consequences not presented naked, but under the dis- 
guise philanthropy. Humanity society the object 
human and are challenged show wherein this 
philanthropy differs from self-devoting Christian love. Time 
forbids full examination this peculiar birth modern 
civilization, this strange hybrid, gotten from the ethics 
Christianity the philosophy infidelity. 

would easy show that denying redemption it. 
obliterates the grandest motives self-sacrificing love and 
overlooks the divine grace which alone quickens the human 
heart its exercise. 

would easy show that belittles our conception 
humanity: for make humanity the end service 
conception immeasurably inferior that which recognizes 
humanity itself existing for God’s glory, its whole history 
taken into redemption, exalted divine relations, and 
invested with divine grandeur. When redemption disap- 
pears, the dimensions the moral universe shrink, the 
disappearance the modern astronomy the starry heavens 
would dwindle into crystal dome spangled 
the same proportion would all human rights and obliga- 
tions dwindle, and the criminality violating them would 
lessened. 

would easy appeal the history such philan- 
thropy from the first French revolution until now, and show 
the advocacy human rights issuing the Reign Terror 
successive and fruitless convulsions society; agrari- 
anism; the demand that government provide bread for 
the people; schemes socialism that lose the individual 
the organization; reforms that degenerate into agita- 
tion, Walton says: Whetting the knife till there 
steel left make useful;” philanthropy avowing hos- 
tility the churches and the benevolent movements 
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which the rust denunciation and hate has eaten out 
all the benevolence, and love all mankind preached 
Ishmaelites whose hands are against every man’s hand. 

But leaving these considerations confine myself this 
single suggestion: the self-abnegation involved the sacri- 
ficial character Christianity the only effectual preservative 
the personal rights the individual his devotement 
the service the race. ungodly philanthropy has two 
distinct and seemingly incompatible developments, each 
which continually appearing its history. the self- 
sufficiency which the bottom comes practically into 
prominence, have exaggeration the individual; 
theories human rights levelling all organizations and legit- 
imatizing anarchy; reformers whose type that ancient 
righter wrongs who said: “though fear not God neither 
regard man, yet because widow troubleth will 
avenge her;” reformers who, acknowledging need 
being redeemed, unconsciously offer themselves redeemers 
man. the other hand, the idea service 
becomes practically prominent, the inevitable peril over- 
looking the individual’s inalienable individuality, 
and recognizing him, not free and Christ-like benefac- 
tor, but only slave tool society. For the Christian 
doctrine being set aside, the only philosophy which gives 
basis for this law service either Pantheism, which recog- 
nizes conscious deity only humanity, and the individual 
only atom the mass, specific and transitory devel- 
opment the genus; the Positive Philosophy, not rising 
even the dignity Pantheism, which engraves its 
entrance that man must cease claim the lowest 
the angels, and content with being the highest the 
beasts inscription over the portal this dreary philos- 
ophy parallel significance, thoughtfully read, that 
which Dante read over the gate Hell: 


All hope abandon who enter 
Both these philosophies destroy the significance the 


Lasciate ogni speranza voi ch’ entrate. 
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personality the individual; the individual exists and 
for race; developed out the race and exists, like 
the individual brute vegetable, merely the vehicle 
perpetuating the race. The individual, therefore, can have 
personal and inalienable rights, but used even 
sacrificed for the service the race. Accordingly Comte’s 
scheme for the reorganization society this principle 
carried out. The individual has rights; all 
belong individual the creature and 
tool society. Society determines for him childhood 
‘what uses adapted; society educates him, not into 
man, but into artisan, not with reference his individual 
development, but for his social uses; and society relentlessly 
uses him Thus this philanthropy, which begins 
great sounding words, exalting humanity the object 
worship and service, its essential principle belittles the 
and its practical application extinguishes the indi- 
widual. 

How grandly, contrast, Christianity develops universal 
love, its divine activity, and yet upholds the individual 
his divine dignity. The Christian surrenders himself, 
without reserve, God his Creator and Redeemer and, 
love him, freely devotes himself the service his fellow 
men, worker, together with God, the sublime work 
renovating the world; worker, with God, designs 
vast, that the very conception them ennobles; enter- 
ptises godlike that laboring them lifts 
tion the divine. longer the tool society, but 
its Christ-like benefactor. The very fact that kneels 
entire self-surrender God, forbids abjectness 
will not kneel man, but will die for him. 

Besides the efficiency these schemes developing 
the different phases character, must consider their effi- 
cacy developing the natural powers thought, action, 
and enjoyment. 

Here meet the objection that man cannot developed 
negation and suppression and that self-denial, being 
suppression the soul’s life, cannot develop it. But this 
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objection already sufficiently answered for has been 
shown that self-denial not negation, but the reverse side 
positive affection. Its power develop continually 
exemplified. commonly remarked, for instance, that 
unusual proportion missionaries, both sexes, exhibit 
eminent powers. The reason found the efficacy the 
discipline Christian self-denial invigorate and develop 
the soul. 

And here mistake the scholarly divine who has fol- 
lowed Unitarianism till has found more road and, re- 
coiling from the inane rationalism, has announced the 
world his discovery. not true that the developing power 
the centrifugal, which self-assertion drives the man 
away from God, while the centripetal, which draws him 
God, antagonistic not true, that 
man, even savage infantile lack development, 
scorched and shrivelled the glory God’s presence.” 
not true, that the church and the world are 
factors one making the other sav- 
ing him; one giving him being saved, and the other 
putting salvation into his being.” The church and the 
world are, the scriptures represent, antagonistic, not co- 
ordinate. Each develops the natural powers; but the devel- 
opment which Christianity effects self-abnegation, the 
normal, harmonious, and complete development man. 

Here, then, must contrast the two types, progress and 
civilization, which the two are fitted, respectively, pro- 
duce. 

(1) the sphere intellect, the one gives rationalism 
and scepticism; the other, faith and stability. one be- 
gins with that human reason adequate attain 
the knowledge God, without revelation, and ends de- 
claring that inadequate know anything, and that all 
religion must be, like that Rabelais, great perhaps 
the other begins with acknowledging the inadequacy rea- 
son without revelation, and abides the stability true 

knowledge unwavering faith, awed before the great mys- 
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teries existence; yet believing, and enriched, and ennobled, 
the faith. The one asserts the right private judgment, 
the extent rejecting all creeds and contemning institu- 
tions and ordinances, thus repudiating the wisdom the past 
and stripping the novice begin the elements religious 
knowledge the puris naturalibus barbarism the other 
receives the wisdom the past, and thankfully accepts the 
helps its creeds, its systems, and its institutions. The one 
claims mental independence which fructifies perennial 
crop crudity and and, questioning old truths, 
mistakes vanity for originality, bravado for courage, and haste 
for the other, looking God’s Word and Spirit 
for light, content with fewer discoveries but more truth, 
with less novelty but more wisdom. 

(2) the sphere social life, the one develops the out- 
ward activity, the other the inward resources. The one stim- 
ulates grasping and the other, the spir- 
itual The one concerned with what man 
the other, with what is. The one adequate make 
man develop continent; the other, 
self and the continent. Hence the spirit self-assertion, 
while stimulates indomitable activity, 
tions, and multiplies the instruments action and the means 
enjoyment, leaves the inan restless and 
builds the house, but cannot create fills the house 
with the modern improvements,” but not with domestic 
bliss; multiplies facilities for business, and makes the man 
Sysiphus conducting it. Let present Paul and Na- 
poleon examples these two types development. Look 
them their years imprisonment; when, thrown wholly 
themselves, they disclosed what they really were. Napo- 
leon was querulous and morose, unhappy and weak. 
prived the objects his ambition, his soul could not stand 
alone, but sunk like weed, which, when its support 
removed, falls and trails the dirt. Paul’s imprisonment 
interrupted plans action vast Napoleon’s and ear- 
nestly prosecated was longer than the emperor’s, and 
incomparably more severe. Immured within prison, en- 
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Rome, with one hand chained, day and night, sol- 
dier; how self-poised and firm, how full grandeur and 
dignity, how serene, and often triumphant! who can read 
his letters and not see the grandeur his soul 

(3) the sphere political life, the one insists free- 
dom, the other justice, mercy, and reverence for God. 

The love personal freedom natural feeling, consis- 
tent with selfishness. stronger the savage than 
the civilized man. system built this 
system pure self-assertion. consistent with that 
those who boast their own love liberty should hold slaves, 
that the government should oligarchy the few 
tyrannizing over the many. But Christianity lays the 
foundation the political system the sentiment justice. 
The former, the spirit self-assertion, teaches 
insist personal freedom; the latter, the spirit 
self-renunciation, duty and right. The former gives 
the shallow and dangerous watchword the French Revo- 
lution, equality, the latter gives the 
maxim inspiration, “justice, mercy, and humility, reve- 
rence before God.” former understands rights 
man” mean rights and your the latter recog- 
nizes the doctrine equally including your rights and 
duties. 

Hence two opposite theories human rights, both equally 
opposed the divine right theory which, 
though may, the British Constitution, secure the 
liberty the subject, yet recognizes every right 
lege granted the sovereign, and thus asserts his absolute 
supremacy, yet both much opposed other. The 
Christian doctrine human rights agrees with the British 
Constitution recognizing the rights the citizen 
privileges, but privileges not granted few class 
the sovereign, but granted and guaranteed all men 
God, exercised reverent allegiance him, and 
submission the government which has ordained. 
foundation human rights explicitly stated the Amer- 
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ican Declaration Independence. The theory the French 
Revolution, the contrary, does not recognize human rights 
grants from any superior, but inherent the indi- 
vidual his natural liberty wildness, and having neither 
authority nor guaranty above the man himself. Some 
these rights are surrendered the government the fiction 
the social contract, and this the sole foundation 
governmental authority. Thus absolutely the highest source 
law and authority the will the people. 
thus founded necessarily atheistic principle and ungodly 
practice. engenders fever rather than growth, revolu- 
tions and convulsions, rather than the steady uplifting the 
people their actual improvement intelligence, character 
and capacity. produces convulsive alternations between 
despotism and anarchy, instead real progress. teach- 
ing that the supreme authority government the consent 
the governed, and that the will the people the 
highest law, first engenders defiant recklessness God, 
and then undermines the authority government itself; 
beginning with making human law higher than God’s, and 
ending making subject the caprice the mob, and 
suspending its the varying breath public 
sentiment. extinguishes reverence, and causes the very 
idea loyalty disappear from the mind. begets diso- 
bedience parents, insubordination law, and contempt 
towards superiors age, wisdom, begets 
hard, defiant, swaggering character, and makes the very boys 
exhibit the irreverence Mephistopheles, though without 
his culture and refinement, the recklessness Hotspur, 
though without his chivalrousness. 

Thus contrasting the results, see that only the Chris- 
tian doctrine self-renunciation efficient secure the 
healthy development either the individual the race. 


Brethren the Society Inquiry, have shown you the 
grounds, the principle, and the practical the 
Christian law self-renunciation. Have your souls fal- 
tered before the mysterious fact that under the government 
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God costs sorrow and sacrifice good? 
explain now feel need resorting the hypothesis 
that God governs the world; any, the God the 
iron foot, who crushes living souls beneath his bloody tread 
recklessly splits the oaks with his thunderbolts, 
scatters the rose leaves with his winds. No. Our doctrine 
discloses more profound philosophy. God exercises his 
children self-denial, that they may become strong Christ- 
like love; educating them sacrificial toil possess 
Christ-like character and glory, capable Christ-like 
achievements mercy. 
The law which calls you self-sacrifice severe, not 
exempting life, its sacrifice needed; inexorable, but 
not arbitrary. Only can the essential character 
Christianity find expression; only can you realize the 
highest possibilities your being. you complain 
the hard requirement? But were abated, would only 
much abated from the divine excellence Christi- 
anity, much abated from the God-like character which 
you are much detracted from the divine beauty 
and power love. would the two great com- 
mandments, stain the great words revelation, God 
Love,” eviscerate redemption its significance, change the 
character Christ’s kingdom, dim the glory heaven, and 
let night the eternal day. 
forth, then, serene but earnest, your Master’s work, 
rejoicing that has counted you faithful, putting you into 
the ministry, thankful you are counted worthy suffer 
for his name. 
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REV. RALPH EMERSON, D., FORMERLY PROFESSOR ECCLESIASTICAL 
HISTORY, ANDOVER, MASS. 


Many will unite with the belief that any good his- 
tory New England better for the great purposes 
Christian education than any other uninspired literature. 
Christian education mean, not simply the acquisition 
knowledge, however diversified and important, nor sim- 
ply the right training the intellect, but also and chiefly 
the right training the heart and the shaping the grand 
principles and purposes life; word, such 
training best fitted form immortal minds for all 
the purposes for which God has made them. one 
form himself for splendid military achievements, let 
him adopt, like Charles XII. Sweden, the life Alex- 
crown that will never fade, kingdom that cannot 
shaken, let him first all select the only book infalli- 
ble instruction the nature that kingdom and the way 
secure it, and next, the book which gives the best ac- 
count the most earnest, protracted, successful attempts 
ever made emulate, not Alexander Caesar, but 
those higher characters whose names are enrolled the 
eleventh chapter Hebrews, who out weakness were 
made strong, subdued kingdoms, turned flight the armies 
the aliens, counted not their lives dear unto themselves 
whom the world was not worthy. 

And where, among uninspired annals, shall find this 
best book for the purpose? but the history 
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the early settlement this country the They, 
all men since the days the Apostles, both professedly 
and really took the Bible without note comment for their 
guide, their law, and the charter their hopes. 

has been slanderously said them that they instituted 
theocracy. None but God himself could institute 
theocracy. But while the Puritan immigrants never pre- 
tended that God ruled them miraculous indications 
his will, they did believe the guidance his Providence 
and Spirit those who properly sought it; and they did 
(the most formally the New Haven Colony) avouch the 
laws which God had already given his word their su- 
preme guide, applied wherever applicable the letter 
and everywhere their spirit. And this 
and carried out conscientiously and long the state, 
the church, the family, the individual precisely this, that 
made the Puritans what they were, their early descend- 
ants what they became. 

And so, that they made some mistakes applying 
God’s was thousand times better than have 
higher law. The mistakes were nothing. And even 
these few mistakes now serve warnings. was the very 
experiment needed. world had never seen the like. 
And for God had reserved this vast continent, away across 
the wide Atlantic; and for planting with choice seed 
three kingdoms.” 

The experiment came the right time. Literature, 
commerce, enterprise, had been roused. Constantine, thir- 
teen centuries before, had combined church and state; and 
this dark and ever darkening combination heathen and 
Jewish polity had for all time wrought out its warning 
results; results far better yet understood both 
church and state. 

But for these high purposes Christian training must 
have just and not false distorted history. Yet 
grieve say, that perhaps other people earth has 
there been more distorted history, absolute caricature. 
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their motives for emigration; and then malignant falsifica- 
tion the facts; and this from the period the base tam- 
pering with the text Clarendon, the historian the 
rebellion England, down our own day. 

Judge, then, our joy over every new history the right 
stamp pertaining this people. even greater than our 
bitter grief over the abortive misguided attempts por- 
tray those eventful scenes and rare characters. For the one, 
like the munition rocks, shall stand the earthquake and 
the fire the other, like the house upon the sand, will disap- 
pear the first inundation. And these times research, 
bringing out from the treasuries things new and old, the 
waters shall soon overflow the hiding-places the prevari- 
cators. How marvellously, for instance, has the unveiling 
the corruptions the text Clarendon, about one age 
ago, reversed the moral estimate the reading world 
regard Cromwell. longer detested hypocrite, 
bigot, fanatic, and ambitious usurper, “damned ever- 
lasting fame,” now lauded multitudes among 
the truest patriots well the greatest generals. 

The lessons experience cannot easily overestimated. 
They may perverted, imperfectly taught, and then they 
may only “lead bewilder.” they may relied 
accomplish their own force what nothing but the Al- 
mighty grace the divine Spirit can effect, the renovation 
the heart sinful man. But means this most 
exalted end, and moral cause all other high ends 
human society, where the man that has exaggerated their 
importance 

The teachings experience are alike important man 
every relation life. From the necessity the case, 
human society its commencement, was destitute this 
guide; and the speedy consequence was total wreck. Not- 
withstanding the tremendous admonitions her Creator, 
the woman, being was the transgression. If, 
addition this warning, her eye had been directed the 
fatal lapse some other being like herself, and the exe- 
cuted penalty, she might not have been deceived into the 
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belief that she should not surely die, and she might not 
have fallen. But from the hour when the curse was actually 
pronounced the three offenders, sad experience has been 
accumulating its refutations that first lie Eden, and all 
its subsequent repetitions. And, although our race are still 
yet the accumulating evidence that the way trans- 
gressors hard, has increasing power means ref- 
ormation. Knowing the terrors the Lord persuade 
men. 

And with nations. has not been utterly vain 
that the flood came and destroyed all the giants sin 
whom the earth was early filled with not 
utterly vain the dispersion the rebels Babel, the 
destruction Sodom, the drowning Pharaoh and his 
hosts, the calamities brought their sins God’s ancient 
people, the rise and ruin the four kingdoms antiquity 
form after another national sins has risen, and all have 
been followed the curse they naturally bring. Neither 
vain that one form after another religious error, has 
sprung up, flourished like the green bay tree, and passed 
away. Had Mohammed never blasted the earth like the 
sirocco his own deserts, the Mohammedanism our own 
land and age might now have been full career towards. 
universal domination over the lives and consciences men. 
Had French atheism never had its bloody day, not simply 
Paris, but every capital Christendom might now have 
the eve Reign Terror. The peril might have 
just where many peril now doubtless lurking all that. 
precious this world and the that wily 
theism which, like the atheism Voltaire and the 
ati, sneers everything Puritan, whether doctrine, 
worship, practice, “behind the age,” and which is. 
promising mountains bliss the nations, freedom. 
from the Sabbath and all religious superstitions. 

Or, again, religious persecution had come only from 
infidels and the heathen, and neither Rome nor any 
Christian power had ever lighted fagot, what should 
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now: have been left expect? Provided Austria any 
other secular power shall again place the Pope condi- 
tion shed the blood non-conformists, what torrents 
blood might not expected, had not experience already 
taught the futility and wickedness such 
religious persecution about the very worst thing the 
universe, is, the same time, about the most plausible, 
aside from experience. For shall commended for de- 
fending ourselves with fire and sword against pirates and all 
who kill the body, and shall not lift weapon against 
those who would destroy both soul and body 
men reasoned for thousand years. The Puritans and some 
the Dutch Protestants well-nigh learned better logic 
not persecution, but from the things that they 
suffered. 

Nor human experience consulted merely for the 
correction evils. Its lessons positive utility are alike 
important. show the best forms civil and reli- 
gious polity, the best doctrines taught, the best rewards 
and punishments employed the family and the 
state, the best customs (as holy days) and how observe 
them, word, the best education. 

But how are these lessons gained? except 
first having the experience itself correctly 
roneously reported, worse than nothing; lie instead 
the truth; traitor instead safe guide. 

Again, then, say exult over any good history 
important transactions, and above all over good history 
such people the New England Puritans; 
fraught with important experiences beyond that any other 
people since the dispersion the Jewish nation. 

Has, then, Dr. Palfrey here given Joy- 
fully and emphatically answer yes far extends. 
covers, yet, but the first forty-seven years, but this 
far the most important period,because the forming period. Dr. 
Palfrey indeed Unitarian, and has ever dwelt the very 
centre American Unitarianism, and has been promoted 
the highest stations the gift his denomination, first 
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clergyman Boston, and then professor Cam- 
bridge. But notwithstanding his position and his creed, 
has here given not only most candid and truthful his- 
tory our forefathers, but one written throughout the 
most unaffected good will. admirer and lover 
the Puritans, though occasionally intimates his dissent 
from their views. Candor, prime attribute any historian, 
the leading trait this work. And while deeply 
regret that this lineal descendant some the first settlers 
Plymouth, and also Massachusetts, not the like 
precious faith with them, can yet even doubly rejoice 
that such work has come from him; for will quite 
much good, and may much more good among such 
differ faith practice from those holy men. They will 
more likely both read and believe the narrative. Its 
statements can now imputed neither prejudice nor 
sectarian pride. 

And more, proceed remark, can our author’s 
statements imputed ignorance. the public and 
private libraries Cambridge, Buston, and the vicinity, 
has enjoyed the best facilities for such work, which our 
country affords; and has also travelled and resided 
Europe for the same end, and has even gained some new light 
there, from manuscripts, our early history. 

The style also good, allowing think only the 
matter, without compelling stop and exclaim: How 
splendid, how powerful, how poetic,— or, How obscure, how 
transcendental, how mystified, how barbarous! course 
the author takes care his style, but seems care 
more for than the sleeping infant for the manner its 
breathing, the serene lake for its transparency. think 
quite good Prescott’s, because equally pure, and clear, 
and concise, and even more natural and, for history, though 
not for oratory, better than that Scott Macaulay. 
Whether his style chiefly the result care, chiefly 
correct early fostered classic studies and classic 
intercourse, presume now costs him vastly less labor 
than the transcendentalists bestow burying deep what- 
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ever thoughts they may have. And yet equal 
remove from those careless writers who commit solecism 
every page, worse yet, those who affect carelessness, 
delight odd and obsolete expressions, like either the 
sense each. 

rejoice being able speak thus favorably the 
work, many important points; and should have re- 
joiced still more see the inward, spiritual life the Puri- 
tans distinctly, not extensively, set forth their po- 
litical and social life; mean their religious experience. 
should have liked, much, see just how they felt, and 
what they thought, view God, sin, holiness, duty, death, 
the judgment, salvation, and condemnation. And all this, 
not, sure, any labored description the author, but 
‘chiefly, his manner is, quotations from their own 
‘writings. And nothing would easier than collect such 
religious experiences from the writings these men. From 
some other classes, the task would more difficult; but the 
Puritans tell us, freely, how they felt under conviction sin, 
the fervors first love and hope, hours despon- 
‘dency bereavement, returning from backsliding, anxi- 
ety for the salvation their friends and the whole world, 
and when descending the grave. If, for 
would know how their religion sustained them perils 
the sea, have Bradford’s wonderful account himself 
during his perilous passage from England Holland, 
which, with characteristic modesty, gives though 
another. 

And now, what some not believe such experience, 
and even feel nothing but disgust the rehearsal; shall their 
unbelief exclude the whole from history? throw into the 
shade? Much rather, especially our incredulous age, let 
exclude the whole witchcraft, either. And so, that 
their experience was but idle fancy (we shudder the 
horrid words); even supposing that all was delusion and 
was yet great moral cause history, fun- 
damental cause, that has turned the world upside down 
just had often done before. This belief the Puritan 
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bosom was real, and the feeling real, whatever the ground 
for it; and the result, one the most important and cumu- 
lative which human society has ever experienced. the ex- 
ternal life the Puritan, the part acted the world, 
important known, less his internal life, which 
was the source and support the external. would 
know what the Puritan was, equally important know 
what made him such. This is, alike, the voice the phi- 
and the theologian; just would know what 
has made the Mohammedan what is, and Mohammedan 
society what is; and the papist, and papal society. 

But would here have enlargement the work 
(which hope Dr. Palfrey will readily give, another edi- 
tion), so, the other hand,would cheerfully submit cur- 
tailment the history pertaining that portion the Puri- 
tans that remained England submit, say, for all 
interesting enough though much less would, perhaps, 
have sufficiently shown the connection between the two por- 
tions; and the very minute facts the discussions 
the united colonies with each other, more general state- 
ment would have This last remark particularly 
applicable the second volume, where the reader cannot 
feel deep interest minute details, the earlier 
transactions. contention between Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, about levying duties goods passing the 
river Springfield, instance. 

The accuracy some small things may questioned, 
especially the early part the first volume. But what 
properly constitutes the history, think as.remarkable for 
its accuracy itscandor. Toa greater extent than any other 
historian can name, Dr. Palfrey interweaves, his narra- 
tive, the very language his where they 
belong the founders New England; thus giving us, 
once, visible proof his accuracy, and often almost 
sight those venerable being the godly sim- 
plicity with which they wrote, and such the skill with which 
has gracefully combined their words and sentences with 
his own. admirable passage this kind gives us, 
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mostly the words Gov. Bradford, account the 
motives which induced the pilgrims leave Holland for 
this country. what retain, the words Bradford are 
put half-quotations. 

can be,” says our more generous am- 
bition than disclosed these affecting words. Unenter- 
prising villagers first, habituated length new home, 
and able earn decent living humble drudgery, some 
them now sinking into age, they turn their thoughts 
posterity. With patriotic yearning, they desire extend 
the dominion the native country which refuses give 
them peaceable home its broad lands. And, through 
the hardships long voyage and unknown continent, 
they propose missionaries the heathen.” 

project occasioned much discussion. The cost 
the voyage would exceed any means their possession. 
Arrived its end, they would ‘be liable famine and 
nakedness, and the want, manner, all things, with sore 
Appalling reports had reached them, the fe- 
rocity and treachery the savage their hard experi- 
ence, the removal ten years before, was not forgotten and 
the ill success the earlier attempts settlement, Maine 
and Virginia, was heavy discouragement.” 

the other hand, they considered that all great and 
honorable actions were accompanied with great: difficulties, 
and must both enterprised and overcome with answerable 
courages. was, that such attempts were not 
made and undertaken but upon good ground and reason, not 
rashly lightly, many have done, for curiosity hope 
gain. But their condition was not ordinary. ends 
were good and honorable; their calling lawful and urgent. 
And therefore they might expect the blessing God their 
proceeding. they should lose their lives this 
action, yet they might have comfort the same, and their 
endeavors would honorable.’ genuine and trust- 
worthy heroism which can reason thus. They pondered, de- 
bated; fasted, and prayed, and came the conclusion re- 
move.” 
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Such were the motives which induced these good men first 
leave their own country and then that their temporary 
sojourn, for their final residence. Our author has much more, 
the same effect, divers passages, regard the Ply- 
mouth settlers and those Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
New Haven. The motives all were substantially alike 
and more emphatically regard the great matters re- 
ligious freedom for themselves, and the spread Christian 
civilization among the natives. And yet such man 
own Prescott, his history the Spanish conquests Amer- 
ica, has suffered himself draw parallel favor the 
Spanish conquerors, the disparagement the Puritans. 
Those Romanists, according Mr. Prescott, came spread 
Christianity, the Bible, and literature generally but these 
Protestants what? get living for them- 
selves and their children! get rich! Precisely the con- 
trary, especially regards the chief motives the Puritans. 
This our author, without alluding Mr. Prescott, has shown, 
and might have shown still more abundantly, from the most 
trustworthy sources. private letters, their public memo- 
rials, nay their very charters from the king, carefully specify 
the spread Christianity among the heathen, very prom- 
inent motive for their coming this country. And their 
whole subsequent conduct bears the most ample testimony 
their sincerity, and perseverance, and success, their de- 
clared True, indeed, the spread the Roman 
Catholic forms worship among the Indians, was inces- 
sant object pursuit the sons Loyola and Francis, 
they accompanied the Spanish armies; and their success, 
aided the Spanish arms, was unquestionable. But, while 
Elliot early translated the whole Bible into the Indian lan- 
guage, and and his coadjutors assiduously taught the na- 
tives read and understand it, and teach their country- 
men, where are the proofs anything like the Catholic 
our object this brief digression is, not in- 
culpate the Spaniards, but exculpate the memory 
ancestors, strangely and unjustly assailed. worldly ad- 
vantages had been their chief object, how could they have 
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resisted the splendid allurements simultaneously 
fore them for emigration the Hudson, the one hand, and 
the Orinoco the other? Speaking the large offers 
the Dutch them, Winslow says: “they would freely have 
transported and furnished every family with cattle,” ete. 
These proposals were perseveringly renewed,” and must 
have come with peculiar power the poor emigrants Hol- 
land, who possessed not the means for their own outfit and 
removal. the chivalric Sir Walter Raleigh, who had 
sailed the Orinoco some twenty years before, had given 
glowing description Guiana, which some these Pu- 
ritans were even disposed emigrate. passed,” says 
Sir Walter, quoted Dr. Palfrey, “the most beautiful 
country that mine eyes ever never saw more 
beautiful country, nor more lively prospects. There 
country which yieldeth more pleasures the inhabitants. 
For health, good air, pleasure, and riches, resolved can- 
not equalled any region, either the east west.” 

But these hardy and conscientious lovers civil and reli- 
gious freedom preferred more independent situation away 
from the Dutch, and the vicinity the Spaniards, and from 
tropical climate. 

Such were the men, and such the motives for the perils 
before them. From the love adventure, the love 
gain, others had before attempted settlements our 
inhospitable shores; but neither the romance 
prospect gain enabled them long confront the 
actual perils and privations. lacked the one thing 
needful, the and indomitable 
rance that spring from the unshaken faith God, and the 
pure and far-reaching love their posterity and the whole 
world, which glowed the breasts the Puritans. This 
broad distinction between the two classes adventurers 
our shores, was soon visible even the mere worldly mer- 
chants London, who loaned them money, and the 
adversaries the Puritans, divers whom had 
pecuniary interest the settlement New England. 
Neither the Virginia company, nor the London adventurers 
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body, nor especially the Council for New Engiand, 
would have preferred employ Separatists founding 
colony, and giving value their land. But the option was 
not theirs. the moment, other description persons 
was disposed confront the anticipated hardships, and none 
could relied upon like them carry the business through. 
This was well understood both sides the motive for 
the engagement that was made.” 216.) 

the above representations are just, simply prepos- 
terous impute worldly motives the Plymouth settlers 
the chief cause their removal this country. And 
equally preposterous impute such motives the ori- 
ginal settlers Massachusetts Bay. These, unlike the 
weary and impoverished, yet still strong-hearted Pilgrims 
Holland, came, some ten years directly from Eng- 
land, where most the leading minds were the enjoy- 
ment all that heart could wish, wealth, 
say, except the freedom worship God, and preach his gos- 
pel according what they believed the dictates his 
was for this freedom, and plant the gospel here, and 
not from any worldly motive whatever, that they bade fare- 
well their dear Old England. And the same equally 
true the emigrants New Haven, several whom were 
even more while England. And the party 
generally, our author says: Puritanism the first 
forty years the seventeenth century was not tainted with 
degrading ungraceful associations any sort. The rank, 
the wealth, the chivalry, the genius, the learning, the accom- 
plishments, the social refinements and elegance the time, 
were largely represented their ranks. Not speak 
Scotland, where soon Puritanism had few opponents the 
class the high-born and the educated, the severity Eliz- 
abeth scarcely restrained, her latter days, its predominance 
among the most exalted orders her 279.) 

the character the clergy the reign Elizabeth, 
the following will read with much interest all who 
wish more perfectly understand the moral and religious 
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state the church England when the Puritans left it, 
and when the best her clergy were already displaced 
the Act Uniformity. The passage has also special in- 
terest being just brought forth into the light the re- 
searches Dr. Palfrey, and embraces the period when the 
early settlers New England were just coming upon the 
stage life. 

“In Dr. Williams’s Library, Red-Cross Street, London, 
fell upon curious collection, three manuscript volumes, 
old letters and various other pieces. Among them are 
two papers entitled, respectively, Lamentable Estate the 
Ministers Staffordshire, and, View the State the 
Churches former without date, but 
believe there hesitation about referring the latter 
half the reign Elizabeth. consists full list 
Staffordshire parishes, with the names and character their 
ministers attached. closes with this that 
there one hundred and eighteen congregations served 
laymen; scandelous, Lewd,’ bad ‘of 
drunkard, gamester, are entries continually occurring 
against the clerical names. One minister weaver, 
having been gentleman’s household servant many years; 
‘one very famous for his skill gaming, and especially 
Cornwall record, which bears the date 
1586, has such descriptions the clergymen named 
man careless his calling, very lewd man,’ 
dicer, very lewd fellow, pot companion, good 
carder and dicer, both night and day,’ common ale-house 
haunter, and his conversation most hounds,’ 
‘he was late serving-man.’ One qualified common 
dicer, and burned the hand for felony, and full all 
very bad Very few are favorably represented. 
There also petition the same period, from the people 
Cornwall the Parliament ‘gathered together the 
Queen’s Majesty’s appointment, look the wants, 
behold the miseries, the ruins, decays, and dissolutions the 
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church God, and Commonwealth the Realm Eng- 
petitioners say: have about eightscore 
churches, the greatest part which places supplied 
men who, through their ignorance and negligence, are guilty 
the sin the sin soul-murder. Some are 
fornicators, some adulterers, some felons, bearing their 
hands the marks for the same some drunkards, 
some quarrellers, some spotted with whoredom, and some 
with more loathsome and abominable crimes than these.’ 

“Such representations confirm the complaints which reach 
from that time, through various channels, the wretched 
provision which remained for the service the churches, 
when hundreds exemplary clergymen were displaced 
the Act Uniformity. According Neal, ‘survey,’ laid 
this time before Parliament, represented that, twen- 
ty-eight years’ establishment the church England, 
there were only two thousand preachers serve near ten 
thousand parish churches.’ (I. 124, 125.) 

Let now look the character the men who were 
compelled give place such The first 
clergymen who came New England were among the best 
the world has ever seen, whether for learning, piety, self- 
denial, courage, sound judgment, pastoral labor. Most 
them were educated Cambridge England, and had 
distinguished themselves preachers and pastors the 
church England till compelled flee their country, 
else practise conformity rites which they could 
longer conscientiously observe. considerable number 
them were from Emanuel College; but whether their special 
illumination was derived from the College, from other 
luminaries more private spheres that region, cannot 
say. large portion the early emigrants, including the 
Plymouth settlers, were from the east England, and not 
far from the University. whole number the English, 
old and young, Massachusetts, toward the close 1632, 
said have been about two thousand. Speaking the 
year 1633, Dr. Palfrey says: parties colonists now 
arrived Boston, one which came John Haynes, 
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opulent landholder the county three famous 
divines, Thomas Hooker, Samuel Stone, and John Cotton. 
They were men eminent capacity and sterling character, 
fit concerned the founding state. all its gene- 
rations worth and refinement, Boston has never seen 
assembly more illustrious for generous for manly 
culture, than when the magistrates the young colony 
welcomed Cotton and his fellow voyagers Winthrop’s 
(I. 367.) 

Cotton came from Boston England, five miles from the 
eastern coast, city twice the commercial importance 
London the thirteenth century. “Its name was derived 
from its ancient church St. Botolph, perhaps the most 
stately parish church England, cathedral size and 
beauty. was from this superb temple that John Cotton 
came preach the gospel within the mud walls and under 
the thatched roof the meetinghouse rude New Eng- 
land hamlet. was rector St. Botolph’s for nearly 
twenty years before Winthrop’s emigration America. 
The son barrister easy circumstances, had been 
successively undergraduate College, and Fel- 
low and Tutor Emanuel College, the University 
Cambridge, where had acquired distinguished reputa- 
tion for ability and learning. Boston, 
labors had been astonishing amount, and the sanctity 
and mingled force and amiableness his character had won 
for him vast influence. the departure Winthrop’s 
company, made take leave them South- 
ampton. Lord Keeper, Williams, his diocesan, was his 
personal friend, and desired deal gently with his non-con- 
formity. But the Archbishop was not eluded. The 
dogs the High Commission Court were set upon Cotton, 
and with difficulty escaped London, where for time 
was concealed John Davenport, then vicar St. 
Stephen’s, and other friends. His design get out 
the kingdom was suspected, and pursuivants were sent 
arrest him and Hooker the Isle Wight, where was 
supposed would embark. But they went board the 
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Downs, and, avoiding discovery, arrived their destination.” 
(I. 365—9.) 

instance the absurd things occasionally alleged 
our day about the Puritan emigrants, may here just 
notice the affirmation, sometimes met with, that “they were 
not driven from England the sword persecution. 
one wished them gone.” Ah! sure;—and true is, 
indeed, the Nor this half the truth. Prelacy 
would not even suffer them go. Like spectre she flit- 
ted along the desolate shores Lincolushire, interpose 
with her naked sword, midnight, between the boat the 
emigrant ship clandestinely hovering the coast, and the 
fugitives whose presence was much desired her tribu- 
nals. No, nor did she drive away the hapless wives and 
children Brewster’s party, who were apprehended her 
light-horsemen, while waiting for the next boat, follow 
such their husbands and sons had already been carried 
board the Dutch ship. Neither did she drive away the 
men who had escaped board, and were carried off 
Holland the affrighted Dutchman, without their baggage, 
even change raiment; more gladly would she 
seized them than the women whom she hurried 
prison for the crime attempting follow them. Yes, 
was literally this full and strong sense (if any) that 
Mother Church exculpated from the charge expel- 
ling the pilgrims 1608, and Cotton and his friends 
1633. 

‘We may remark, passing, that are sorry that the 
picturesque and thrilling account the escape Holland 
has not been transferred from Bradford the pages the 
work before us; and also the account the sore perplexity 
the authorities what they should with the wives 
and children they had detained. retain them custody 
they found would expensive would ungallant 
and cruel. Neither could they dismiss them their homes, 
for longer had they any homes to, nor means for 
subsistence. word, they had begun experience the 
inconvenience which Sir Walter Raleigh 
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nearly thirty years before, while discussing the bill for the 
banishment the Brownists, then feared, were 
nearly twenty thousand; and when they should gone, 
who should maintain their wives and children 

Another very important topic, which Dr. Palfrey amply 
vindicates the character the Puritan settlers, the charge 
religious persecution. charge has been more frequently, 
more virulently, more ignorantly urged against them. 

Suppose, however, that the charge perfectly just, far 
the mere fact persecution what then? 
Are these Puritan emigrants sinners above all others their 
day, for doing such things? just bad the Inquisition 
the Star-Chamber? Suppose they were real persecutors 
age when, for more thousand years, all sects 
had verily believed not only right, but bounden duty 
forcibly suppress fatal error? what more does this prove 
than that they were not then far advance all their 
contemporaries now are? the leaders the 
Dutch Republic under William Orange, had for while 
become that the honor completely establishing the 
true principles religious freedom was not quite achieved 
them 

But any proper sense the term, the Puritan settlers 
New England were not was not their 
spirit nor habit. has been said that they learned perse- 
cution their persecutors. Just the contrary. 
remarked, they rather learned forbearance and kindness from 
the things they suffered. Roger Williams himself be- 
ing judge, they deserved this meed praise. ever re- 
membered with gratitude their forbearance and leniency 
toward himself, though, the way, was not, has 
been often imagined, banished from Massachusetts for 
religious but for political offences. had not even become 
Baptist the time his banishment. 

True, the Puritans, unlike some others, cared enough for 
their religion defend any cost; but was their most 
prayerful study defend only such means God and 
reason would approve. And they had, both charter and 
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common sense, right exclude from their possessions 
whomsoever they would; just householder may deter- 
mine who shall the inmates his home. And had they 
not, good time, exercised the right, excluding Episco- 
palians, they might well fear they should, ere long, have 
bishop among them, whom they would required bow, 
and their hard-earned liberty would all one thing 
send away unwelcome strangers, and quite another thing 
drive away the home-born from their birthright, the pil- 
grims were driven from England. Says Dr. Palfrey: 
strictly true that two sets people cannot live, with se- 
curity, each other’s presence, idle casuistry which 
condemns the earlier comer and the strongest possessor for 
insisting the unshared occupation his residence. 
preposterous maintain that, inthe supposed circumstances, 
the right exclude not his, that its exercise not his 
bounden duty. And the right becomes yet more value, and 
the duty more imperative and inevitable, when the good 
question one such vast worth religious freedom, 
protected the possessor, not only for himself, but for the 
myriads, living and born, whom assumes the 
pioneer and champion.” (I. 300, 301.) 

What our fathers chiefly feared was the repetition, among 
themselves, the revolting scenes Munster: outrage, 
alike, against religion, civil laws, and common decency. 
And this they had reason fear, the event soon proved, 
the introduction Quakers from England, where (so totally 
unlike their since civilized and very orderly descendants) they 
were now raving, alike, against the ordinances the gospel 
and the forms civil government. And with these were 
coupled the Anabaptists, who, was feared, were not quite 
cured the disorganizing propensities shown the sect, 
their origin, Germany. was against these two sects, 
especially, that the exclusive laws were framed. And although 
the language was, course, applicable citizens well 
strangers, they were intended, rather, against foreign fanatics 
than quiet citizens home, whose only offence was religious 
accordingly Dunster, the first president Har- 
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vard college, who was disbeliever infant baptism, and 
Chauncy his successor, who thought immersion essential, re- 
mained unmolested, did also William Witter, individ- 
ual Lynn, and probably other Baptists. Indeed, doubt 
whether even one citizen suffered under these laws, merely for 
religious heresy. From the first heresiarch that troubled 
Massachusetts, the strong-minded and seemingly devout anti- 
nomian, Ann Hutchinson, down the last Quaker that was 
there either hung flogged, there were few, any, who were 
not guilty civil offences. And even Roger Williams, who 
had been personally exiled from Massachusetts disturber, 
when had learned better wisdom attempting, him- 
self, govern the wayward spirits who had followed him 
Providence, even came abhor such infinite liberty 
proud and contemptuous unto all their superiors,” and 
“therefore that due and moderate restraint and punish- 
ment their incivilities, though pretending conscience, 
far from persecution, properly called, that duty and 
command God unto all mankind.” (I. 424.) 

have dwelt the longer this charge exclusiveness 
the Puritans, because the great and wide-spread impor- 


_tance given it, and the very false construction often put 


upon the facts. will only add, way further state- 
ment, that among the practical errors for which Williams 
was removed from the colony, was that having “taught, 
publicly, that magistrate ought not tender oath 
unregenerate for that they thereby have communion 
with wicked man inthe worship God, and cause him 
take the name God vain.” But who, save the 
Searcher hearts, could decide for certainty, for any one, 
that had met with the saving change, and dare ad- 
oath? But this politico-religious doctrine, with 
all its embarrassments, shake though might the very pil- 
lars the temple justice, and consequently even civil 
government, Williams felt himself conscientiously bound 
everywhere. And for inculcating this and other 
strange and noxious tenets, the Puritans felt themselves just 
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conscientiously bound effectually admonish him leave 
their borders. And, the special advice Gov. Winthrop, 
left the bleaker coast Salem for the fairer regions the 
Narragansetts, where became the founder new state. 
Williams was most singular one the rarest com- 
pounds worth and waywardness the world ever saw: hav- 
ing too much the partisanship John Randolph 
either quiet, peaceful, happy, subordinate capacity, 
and yet, unlike that singular politician, possess- 
ing not little the practical tact his own good friend 
Winthrop, when placed the head affairs and with 
heavy responsibility upon him. Dr. Palfrey’s spirited sketch 
his character will read with deep will also his 
more extended sketch Winthrop, the second volume 
one the most beautiful portraits Christian statesman 
that was ever drawn. different volumes, the 
reader will paid for the trouble reading them imme- 
diate connection. men were, most things, perfect 
antipodes: one, the very type order and practical wisdom, 
the other, the author confusion and all impracticable 
schemes, while subordinate relation. How two such 
men could comfortably live together, not, indeed, the ques- 
tion, for they could not; but how could they possibly con- 
tinue for life, amid all the scenes they passed through, 
esteem and love each other they this the question 
and one full interest for the rare character the times 
well the men. They must have been study for each 
other, they are now for the Christian philosopher. say 
that both were most truly conscientious men, but half the 
solution. ‘They must, also, have appreciated highly each 
other’s conscientious regard duty habit rare 
precious, and one which, with our views religious liberty, 
will hush the religious world universal and perpetual peace, 
when shall, itself, become universal and perpetual, one 
day will. Then there will none hurt destroy, how- 
ever various the forms worship they may still observe. 
And with Winthrop, with many others who were im- 
pelled conscience the expulsion Wil- 
17* 
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liams. did not destroy their friendship for him, nor his 
for them. 

The task thrown upon Williams, after his retirement from 
organized society, was hard one: that first learning 
govern himself; and then govern the ludicrously wayward 
assemblages that gathered themselves his vicinity Bap- 
tists, Quakers, Ann Hutchinson’s antinomians, and such 
practical antinomians thieves and sharpers say noth- 
ing such ambitious spirits Gorton. part were law- 
less upon and part for the want 
was harder task than the founding Rome, where the ban- 
ditti were, least, free from religious fanatics, that worst 
all classes govern. Williams was, perhaps, the best fitted 
all men subjugate this latter class, being with- 
drawing distance.” could, hopefully, attempt 
curb that “infinite liberty conscience?” happy for his 
fame for the now “gallant little state” that founded, 
that was called the task. 

But Dr. Palfrey, like others, thinks this drainage relief 
the confederated colonies. plantations about Narragan- 
sett Bay were, yet, incapable settled government. 
They served the confederacy useful purpose. the ex- 
isting ferment opinion the parent country, was 
expected that, among the emigrants New England, there 
would persons affected with all sorts eccentric humors; 
and was beneficial the other plantations that there should 
place where such persons might conveniently collect, 
and gradually become quiet and wise making their experi- 
ments where they would little harm, except one an- 
other. Williams, Coddington, and some their associates, 
possessed qualities worthy high esteem; but doing 
them injustice say, that build solid commonwealths 
was not their vocation; and that, the New England settle- 
ments had all been Providence Plantations, New England 
would have proved failure.” (II. 343.) 

Another topic loud complaint against our Puritans, 
their supposed treatment the Indians. But here, again, 
the vindication ample. far appears, they system- 
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atically and uniformly treated the natives, not only with per- 
fect justice, but with kindness; and that, both for this life 
and the future. Other persons and small communities, 
our coast, were guilty enormities, which involved the Puri- 
tans the terrible vengeance the ignorant natives, and 
finally led the Pequot war. Many, with only partial 
knowledge the facts, have imputed blame, where only 
praise was due. Some newspaper writers the present day, 
seem also take for granted that the Indians were always 
treated the early they are now treated the 
pioneers our frontier. 

But one great motive with the Puritan immigrants was 
spread Christian civilization this continent, might well 
expect just and humane treatment from them towards the 
savages, both the natural prompting the same Christian 
kindness, means accomplishing the pure and ex- 
alted purpose. And such were the facts. Instead wresting 
from them their lands without remuneration, they were careful 
seek out and fully pay the proper claimants, wherever 
the depopulating pestilence had left any and, some cases, 
they paid several successive claimants, order avoid the 
very appearance evil. most exemplary punishment, 
also, was inflicted individuals whenever detected injur- 
ing the natives; and Sir Richard Saltonstall was ordered 
“to give sagamore John hogshead corn for the hurt his 
cattle did him his corn.” utmost kindness was also 
shown, Winslow and others, nursing the Indians when 
deserted their own people and perishing small-pox 
other diseases. 

Nor was this just and kind treatment lost upon the In- 
dians. Wiggin, who did not belong either the 
Puritan settlements, but had been superintendent plan- 
tation the Piscataqua, wrote thus, 1632, respecting the 
English Massachusetts: have observed the planters 
there, their loving, just, and kind dealing with the Indians, 
have gotten their love and respect, and drawn them out- 
ward conformity the English that the Indians repair 


the English governor there, and his deputies, for justice.” 
(I. 362.) 
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equally honorable and disinterested testimony borne 
Isaac Rasieus, the second authority the Dutch 
governor Fort Amsterdam, now New York, who visited 
the Plymouth colony 1627. The English, writes, 
have made stringent laws and ordinances upon the sub- 
ject fornication and adultery, which laws they maintain 
and enforce very strictly indeed, even among the tribes 
which live amongst them. They speak very angrily when 
they hear, from the savages, that should live barba- 
rously, these respects, and without punishment.— The 
tribes their neighborhood are better conducted than ours, 
because the English give them the example better ordi- 
nances and better life and who also, certain degree, 
give them laws, means the respect they have, from the 
very first, established amongst them.” (I. 227, 228.) 

Nor was this kindness without its reflex benefits the bene- 
factors. Massasoit, destitution and filth, apparently 
the point death, was relieved, and length restored 
health, under the treatment Winslow, who condescended 
the most humble offices nurse and cook. the over- 
flow his gratitude, the savage revealed the existence 
plot, among the tribes scattered over the country, from Bos- 
ton Bay Martha’s Vineyard, for the extirpation the 
whites. The provocation was, said, the outrages com- 
mitted, Weston’s people, Wessagusset; but the medi- 
tated destruction would include the colonists Plymouth, 
because the apprehension that they would attempt pro- 
tect avenge their countrymen.” (I. 201.) Thus act 
special kindness friendly chief, led the disclosure 
combination which would probably have proved fatal the 
feeble colony. 

consequence this disclosure, was shed the first Indian 
blood the Puritan settlers and was hearing the news, 
that Robinson, the genuine spirit Puritanism, wrote 
them: how happy thing had been, you had con- 
verted some before you had killed any!” And what Chris- 
tian heart would not utter the same regret? But probably 
neither Robinson, nor any other well-balanced and well-in- 
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formed mind, would intend, it, cast any censure the 
Puritans for the part they felt impelled thus take, for their 
own preservation. 

Dr. Palfrey though ever ready justice the character 
the Indians, such admirer the savage state gen- 
eral, the Indian character particular, praise them 
any way the unjust disparagement the Puritans, 
whose hands they received such invaluable favors, but, 
must also confessed, such severe retribution for their wan- 
ton aggressions. And justifies even that most terrible 
retribution, the fatal catastrophe the Pequot war 1637 
justification, the seemingly complete 
war ever justifiable its aggressive form, doubt- 
less when, this case, defensive its nature. 

Dr. Palfrey quotes the following from writer means 
prejudiced favor the Puritans: aboriginal coali- 
tion, first suggested the Pequot chief, and afterwards 
carried into such terrible effect King Philip, this early 
period might have resulted the extermination the Eng- 
lish, and some solitary ship, afterwards touching Massa- 
chusetts Bay, would have beheld the stillness the wil- 
derness where was expected the busy hum life, and have 
carried home the startling news that Transatlantic Puritan- 
ism had disappeared.” 

Such,” says our author, “is the just reflection recent 
writer. not often refer his interesting work (The 
Puritan Commonwealth), not for the want thorough 
acquaintance with it. one the marvels our time. 
But for its references later events, might have been 
written chaplain James the Second. key note 
sounded its first sentence: When Charles the 
Martyr, The Indians, according this writer, were 
race proverbial for fidelity keeping their and 
for this characteristic theirs refers Hutchinson, 
where Hutchinson had written, fidelity proverbial 
New England, was Rome?” 470.) 

omitting what have here put italics, the sense 
the passage completely reversed, the reader Ro- 
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man history well knows. proper, however, remark, 
does Dr. the work contaning this and other 
which refers, posthumous, and perhaps its author 
would have corrected some all its errors, had been 
published under his own eye. Still the errors are none the 
less injurious, and ought, such work, have been cor- 
rected notes the editor, knew enough. wasa 
duty due alike the subjects and the reader the history. 

the work before us, the missionary efforts our fathers 
among the Indians are very properly stated, though with 
hardly the particularity which their importance demands. 
presume the author will give more the details the se- 
quel. 1644, the General Court Massachusetts ordered 
“that the county courts should take care that the Indians 
their several shires should civilized, and that they should 
have power have them instructed the knowledge and 
worship God.” And 1646, the Court ordered that 
two ministers should chosen the elders the churches, 
every year, sent, with the consent their churches, 
make known the heavenly counsel God among the Indi- 
ans, most familiar manner, the help some able in- 
Upon this Dr. Palfrey remarks, that the General 
Court Massachusetts was thus the first missionary society 
the history Protestant Christendom.” 189.) 

The first the two volumes under review, brings down 


the history New England 1643, the year when our 


sagacious ancestors formed that remarkable type our 
present Federal Union, United Colonies New Eng- 
land.” one their twelve articles confederation, 
these four Puritan colonies bind themselves together 
“firm and perpetual league friendship and amity for of- 
fence and defence, mutual advice and succor, upon all just 
occasions, both for preserving and propagating the truth and 
liberties the Gospel, and for their own mutual safety and 
welfare.” (I. 630.) the sixth article provision was made 
for the appointment board manage the business 
the confederacy, consist two church members from 
each colony, with power all affairs war 
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peace.” Various other important provisions are contained 
the articles for the united administration such affairs, 
both civil and military, could advantageously commit- 
ted the colonies this already guasi independent nation. 
Asserting did the prerogatives peace and war, and 
the levying revenue, the union might well suspected, 
its enemies, aiming ultimate independence. And 
indeed many things before done, especially Massachusetts, 
seemed but too obviously intended meet some future con- 
tingency self-defence against the mother country. But 
this time England was too much busied with commotions 
home take any well-considered and efficient measures 
for counteracting these tendencies her colonies. 

None but the four Puritan colonies were embraced this 
union. “The settlements Gorges, and the plantations 
about Narragansett Bay, were denied admission the Con- 
the former, says Winthrop, because they ran 
different course from us, both their ministry and civil ad- 
Neither had yet been able institute gov- 
ernment such could relied for the fulfilment the 
stipulations mutually made the four Colonies.” 

the commencement this Article stated our views 
the importance the early history New England 
means for training men for the various duties Chris- 
tian life; nor can now tell, reflecting the very im- 
portant portion which have been attending, whether 
its lessons are the more weighty and numerous for men 
laymen. 

The grand moral for all, whether public private life, 
this that true godliness heart and the first requi- 
site for prosperity and usefulness. And now, all this 
meant the virtwe which politicians declaim about, 
should rejoice hear them say fully and clearly, though, 
perhaps, some them would able give but poor 
illustration it, even language. 

What the following were posted curiosity 
the Capitol Washington? Speaking Plymouth 
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Colony, Dr. Palfrey says: the thirteenth year the set- 
tlement, penal provision had adopted, protect the 
public weal against the prevailing absence ambition for 
public office; and ‘it was enacted, public consent the 
freemen this society New Plymouth, that now 
hereafter any one were elected the office Governor, 
and would not stand the election, nor hold and execute 
the office his year, that then amerced twenty 
pounds sterling fine. was further ordered and decreed, 
that any were elected the office council, and refused 
hold the place, that then amerced ten pounds 
sterling fine, and case refused paid, forthwith 
his urgent request, Bradford was now for the 
first time excused from the office Governor, and Edward 
Winslow was chosen his successor, Bradford taking his 
place one the Assistants.” (1. 341.) 

Another lesson, alike honorable the genuine and unam- 
bitious patriotism and integrity the Puritans, and admon- 
the times that be, might derived from the account 
the early history Massachusetts, when Gov. 
the close the gubernatorial year, was unexpectedly, 
not uncivilly pressed some extra-vigilants, give ac- 
count his pecuniary stewardship. the truly great 
man was, and equally free from pettishness and scorn and 
fear, quietly gave the account, when, behold, had dis- 
bursed, for the public service, about thousand pounds more 
than had received, but which was going say 
nothing had not been thus called account. Now, 
however, that his posterity might not ashamed him, 
required that notice the result should accompany the 
record the investigation. 

“all-important consequence the meeting the 
Long Parliament,” 1640, which led the way the Com- 
monwealth, Dr. Palfrey remarks that put final stop em- 
igration this country. Winthrop remarks: The Parlia- 
ment England setting upon general reformation both 
church and state, the Earl Strafford being beheaded, and 
the Archbishop, our great enemy, and many others the 
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great officers and judges, bishops and others, imprisoned and 
called account, this caused all men stay England, 
expectation new world.” Dr. Palfrey adds: “At the end 
ten years from Winthrop’s arrival, about twenty-one thou- 
sand Englishmen, four thousand families, including the 
few hundreds who were here before him, had come over, 
three hundred vessels, cost two hundred thousand 
pounds sterling. During the century and quarter that 
passed between that time and the publication the first 
volume Hutchinson’s History, believed that more 
had gone from hence had come thence 
hither nor did anything that can called immigration 
occur again till after Boston was two hundred years old,” 
1830. (pp. course chiefly from these twen- 
ty-one thousand that have, since 1640, sprung New 
England and elsewhere, many the stars heaven for 
multitude the Universal Yankee Nation” mostly 
bearing the general stamp (however distorted too many 
cases) their enterprising and religious progenitors. Prob- 
ably the like fecundity and the like similarity character 
and language not elsewhere found the modern 
annals emigration. 

Dr. Palfrey says, the preface his first volume: 
tell the early history vast tribe men, numbering 
the present time, likely, some seven eight millions.” 
And thinks our present white population may divided 
pretty accurately into three equal parts; one belonging 
the New England stock; one the posterity English who 
settled other Atlantic colonies; and one the Irish, Scotch, 
French, Spanish, German, and other immigrants, and their 
descendants. And presumes there one third part our 
whole nation, “of whom individual could peruse this. 
volume without reading the history his own progenitors.” 
This our author thinks about near the truth can 
come complicated problem; and we. But 
must obvious, little reflection, that many who are 
“of the New England stock,” descendants English 
emigrants New England, are the same time descend- 
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ants Scotch, French, Irish immigrants, even all 
four classes. boy Massachusetts who has 
Italian, French, Dutch, Irish, and American blood 
veins, though two the tinctures were imparted Europe. 
presume all the descendants the Scotch-Irish who 
settled Londonderry, H., are now also descendants the 
English immigrants and that the like will the fact with 
the New York Dutchmen, within the lapse three genera- 
tions; and with the Pennsylvania Dutchmen twice that 
time. And our Irish are more clannish, and may not 
amalgamate quite soon with the other races, may yet 
believe that, among the millions the free states who may 
pondering our author’s pages, five generations hence, 
individual from either the old stocks will 
found who will not here reading the history portion 
his own progenitors—such the increasing rapidity with 
which the Puritan race are now pervading the whole North, 
and who may soon pervading the South our land, and 
thus conspiring the more rapidly make the most homo- 
geneous and enlightened and religious all the great na- 
tions Christendom. Every such book this must add 
fresh impetus towards grand event. 


ARTICLE VI. 
NOTICES NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AND the Reformers Strasburg, delineated from their 
manuscript letters, their printed works, and other contemporary author- 
ities. Baum, Professor the Protestant Seminary Stras- 
burg. Elberfeld, 


free city Strasburg, situated that part the Rhine which had 
long been the centre religious influence, acted most important part 
the great religious revolution the sixteenth century. Its political 
ance, and its close connection with Switzerland, France, and Holland, gave 


Capito und Butzer, Strassburgs Reformatoren, nach ihrem handschriftlichen 
Briefschatze, ihren gedruckten Schriften und anderen gleichzeitigen Quellen, 
dargestellt von Baum. 
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the more weight its example. From the beginning took prompt, 
decided, and yet moderate, course action, which has continued main- 
tain for more than three centuries. Though longer the standard- 
bearer the free cities Germany, but holds humiliating position 
unimportant city the French Empire, its German character and native 
language being barely tolerated, has not yet lost its significance the 
literary world. its seminary and among its clergy there are, and always 
have been, men known throughout Christendom for their eminent scholar- 
ship. the head the list great men that gave distinction this 
ancient city, the time the Reformation, stand the names Capito and 
Bucer. the laity, there were several noble and independent characters, 
who, magistrates and statesmen, were worthy coadjutors the reformers. 
Such men were Pfarrer, Kniebs, and Herlin. But, towering above all the 
rest, was Jacob Sturm, the lustre whose character outlives the period 
which belonged. these men, both the clergy and laity, all 
Protestant Europe indebted for their invaluable service the cause 
learning and religion. 

Capito descended from respectable burgher family Hagenau, then 
the first the ten free towns Alsace. was born 1478. His 
father, who was averse the priests and monks his day, account 
their loose morals, designed his son for the medical profession, and sent him, 
accordingly, Pfortzheim, the residence Reuchlin, prepare for the 
university. Why did not send him Dringenberg, who, Schlettstadt, 
near by, kept one the best Latin schools that day, not known. The 
school Pfortzheim, that time, seems have felt but slightly the influ- 
ence Reuchlin. Students still led strolling life, like gypsies. Only the 
teachers possessed books; and the most they did way instruction was 
dictate lessons from these for their pupils. Possibly Simler, afterwards 
the teacher Melanchthon, gave instructions Capito. Certainly the 
latter made rapid progress; for soon proceeded the university 
Freiburg study medicine, and received his degree 1498, his 
twentieth year. When consider what the state medical science then 
was, how little knowledge there was, how much quackery and mysticism, 
cannot wonder that youth Capito’s clear, conscientious, and contempla- 
tive mind, should turn other studies. Attracted the study law 
such men Xasius Freiburg, Peutinger Augsburg, and Pirkheimer 
Niirenburg, the three great lights jurisprudence the south Germany, 
studied the legal science under the first these, and took his degree 
accordingly. There were, that time, most places, associations men 
for the promotion ancient learning, following the lead Reuchlin, Eras- 
mus, and others. one these did Capito belong; and made such 
progress that was early made dean the faculty arts. These young 
men became eminent ata later period, some champions, and others 
enemies reform. One them was Zell, who, after being teacher 
Freiburg, became the father the Reformation Strasburg. 
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was Eck, afterwards the celebrated polemic theologian Ingoldstadt, and 
the opponent Luther. third was Jacob Sturm, who, after studying 
theology, became distinguished jurist, and one the greatest and best 
men Strasburg. fourth was Faber, afterwards bishop Constance, 
and the mischievous but influential adviser Ferdinand. Another was 
the distinguished poet, Urban Rhegius, who finally espoused most heartily 
the cause the Reformation Augsburg and Celle. Capito, short time 
after was made dean, was, 1511, made licenciate theology, and 
began give lectures that department the university. this time, 
became acquainted with the scholastic theologians, and with the Church 
Fathers, the latter which, together with the study the Greek Testa- 
ment, led him sounder views theology. 

Hardly year had passed before the bishop Spire, wishing chaplain 
for college nobles the Benedictine order, appointed Capito this 
place. Soon after his settlement here, was visited person meagre 
form, almost concealed monk’s hood, who turned out Pellican, 
old friend his from Basle, who came thither attend meeting his 
order. confidential intercourse, was, for the first time, ascertained 
that both rejected the church doctrine transubstantiation. This meeting 
took place five years before Luther published his Theses, and week before 
was made doctor theology, and took the oath teach according the 
scriptures. the next year, 1513, Capito, who, jurist, had been often 
employed managing the affairs the wealthy canons—the sons 
under his spiritual charge, was called sit council theolo- 
gians and jurists, decide upon the celebrated case Reuchlin, who was 
heresy for studying the Rabbinical writings 
Hebrew. this contest between learning and ignorance, Capito, himself 
linguist and good Hebraist, was, course, the right side; and 
contributed his share towards the final decision enjoining perpetual silence 
upon the accuser and the payment the costs the trial. 

this time there was, Basle, bishop the name Utenheim, who, 
attempting reform certain abuses the church, was opposed his 
clergy. was supported, however, his endeavors enlighten the 
people the influence Frobenius, the learned and celebrated printer 
Basle, and Erasmus, then engaged that place preparing his edition 
and Latin version the Greek Testament. looking around for suit- 
able person instruct his clergy, fixed upon Capito, and once 
appointed him preacher the cathedral. Thus, after three years’ residence 
Bruchsal, the service the bishop Spire, removed Basle, and 
formed intimacy with Erasmus, whom aided the preparation his 
version the Greek Testament, especially respect the names and 
words borrowed from the Hebrew. said that had merely made 
beginning removing ignorance and superstition opening the scrip- 
tures; that others must complete the work which had begun; and called 
upon Capito particular, who was familiar with both Hebrew and Greek, 
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and who was, moreover, young and full vigor and zeal, devote himself 
this service. Capito accordingly determined undertake for the 
Old Testament what Erasmus had done for the New. the Hebrew was 
little known, prepared Hebrew grammar, which passed through many 
editions, and served model for later works. next edited the first 
Hebrew psalter ever printed Germany, which appended 
abridgment his grammar. not frightened,” says students 
the Bible, with the difficulty learning the language. With the helps 
here furnished all the obstacles can overcome. Diligence and persever- 
ance can remove mountains. Only have courage, and the result will 
exceed all your expectation. who applies himself the work 
earnest, will learn read the words two days, and six months will 
able, without teacher, read the text, with the aid literal Latin 
version. Who would not willing exert himself the utmost secure 
such enjoyment?” reader will not fail observe this ardent 
love the Hebrew scriptures striking resemblance between Capito and 
the chief promoter Hebrew learning this country. 

Here Basle, early 1515, formed acquaintance with 
Zuingli, between whom and himself there was not only great intimacy, 
but striking correspondence their religious views. Before Luther 
appeared,” says he, letter Bullinger, Zwingli and while was 
yet Einsiedeln, spoke together the necessity overthrowing the Pope.” 
Two three years later, Capito caused the first collection Luther’s 
writings published Basle, with preface remarkable for its just 
sentiments respect the Reformation. dissuaded Erasmus from 
writing against Luther that time. encouraged Luther, saying 
him, letter written 1519, that the Bishop Basle and other powerful 
friends offered aid and protect him was danger. 

After producing very discernible effect upon the young men both 
the church and the university Basle, and training his favorite pupil, 
Caspar Hedio, his successor, was, the influence Von Hutten 
and other friends the court Albert, the young and liberal Archbishop 
Mayence, invited the important post preacher the cathedral 
that city. accepted the appointment, not without hesitancy. Hedio 
said, Zuingli: people are enraged against the priests 
that they were willing part with man such solid learning and apos- 
tolical character. The men Mayence will receive him with open arms. 
The cardinal has offered him the most flattering conditions, thereby showing 
that unwilling without the services such teacher.” Capito 
was made councillor, and, soon after, chancellor the archbishop. The 
clergy Mayence, who did not sympathize with the primate his ambi- 
tion Maecenas, early manifested their opposition his favorite. 
Albert, however, not only protected him, but took him his companion 
the coronation the young Emperor, Charles V., and even appointed 
meanwhile, supply the place Capito. 
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was this time that Mosellanus, the youthful and accomplished profes- 
sor Greek Leipsic, wrote remarkable letter him induce him 
accept place the same university. may learn how favorably dis- 
posed our prince (George Saxony) classical learning,” then 
remarks, from the fact that has spoken you dozen times lately 
the most flattering terms, and has commissioned his minister, Pflugh, 
inquire how you are situated where you are.” The wishes Capito’s 
Leipsic admirers were not fulfilled. 

The undecided course which the archbishop pursued respect Luther 
was owing, great measure, the influence Capito over him this 
time. They both occupied intermediate ground between Erasmus and 
Luther, Albert leaning more towards Erasmus, and Capito, more towards 
Luther. They often discussed these questions together, and mutually kept 
each other from entertaining extreme views. Capito, chancellor, must, 
course, appear neutral; and Albert, the friend moderate reform, 
and the patron such men Von Hutten and Capito, must resist the 
extreme measures the violent Catholic party. The archbishop and 
Capito resided, this time, chiefly Halle, near the scene the Reforma- 
tion. The singular correspondence between them and Luther, now 
Wartburg; Capito’s visit the Saxon court and Wittenberg, for the 
express purpose mediation, and numerous letters that passed between him 
and Melanchthon, Justas Jonas, and several others, the subject more 
moderate style reform, all fall within this period, and give, not only 
intense interest, but high historical value, this part biogra- 
phy. But found himself place where two seas met, and was 
danger going down. such mediator could successful. 
Besides, his convictions were strongly the side Luther, that could 
longer endure the court his unwilling opponent. Though 
Albert left nothing untried retain him, and even proposed raise him 
the condition nobleman, determined, after visiting Wittenberg 
second time, and coming clear understanding with Luther, accept 
the appointment provost Saint Thomas church, Strasburg, where 
the Reformation had already peaceful beginning. 

were follow the plan the author, should introduce the name 
Bucer this point, and bring his history down the time when and 
Capito became joint reformers Strasburg; but has seemed better 
present pretty full outline the early life the one, with very slight 
indication that the other, than attempt abridge both and bring 
them within the compass brief notice. 

Martin Bucer was born Schlettstadt, little south 
had the good fortune instructed Dringenberg’s celebrated Latin 
school that place till was fifteen years old. The next fifteen years 
were years bondage, spent mostly Dominican monastery Heidel- 
berg. true, was the same time student the university that 
place. But must remembered, that, while the court favored the inno- 
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vations Agricola and Reuchlin, favor classical and sacred learning, 
the Dominicans were the sworn enemies these men; and that the 
controversy between the two parties was raging this time. The publica- 
tion the Greek Testament Erasmus, and the Virorum 
Obscurorum, added fuel the fire. Bucer’s sympathies were wholly with 
the innovators, the friends learning were called, but his connections 
were with the “obscure men.” Not only did diligently pursue his 
classical studies these critical circumstances, but even read and 
relished everything which proceeded from Luther’s pen. was, course, 
present when the latter, 1518, held his celebrated disputation Heidel- 
berg, and had several private interviews with him, inviting him his 
lodgings. already took rank among the first men the university 
learning. possessed classical and biblical library superior that 
any the professors. was, this time, correspondent with Rhenanus, 
the classical teacher Basle, and, through him, made the acquaintance 
Capito, Oecolampadius, and the bookseller, Frobenius. Among his personal 
friends, this time, were Francis von Sickingen, von Hutten, Luther, 
Spalatin, and most the classical scholars the south Germany. 
Having resolved leave the Dominican order, made journey Stras- 
burg, where Zell had already introduced the doctrines the Reformation 
and, instead returning Heidelberg, resorted Spire, where lay 
concealed just before the time the celebrated Diet Worms was held. 
Von Hutten and Von Sickingen resolved aid and protect him. They 
consulted with Capito, now Worms with the archbishop, Albert, about 
the best means protection. was agreed that, through friend power 
the church, application should made the court Rome for dis- 
pensation from his vow; and this measure succeeded beyond their expecta- 
tion. Bucer now resorted Ebernburg, the rocky fortress the chivalrous 
Von Sickingen. appeared more like college than like the home the 
bravest the German knights. There, the long winter evenings, sat the 
knight his easy-chair, with his gouty leg bolstered and turned towards 
the fire. Messengers brought the news from the diet now session 
Worms, from friends Wittenberg, Basle, Strasburg, Spire, May- 
ence. him sat, elegant the anxious, fiery Von Hutten, with 
his sharp eye and quick tongue. Next were the pensive enthusiast, Oeco- 
Caspar Acquila, just escaped from the small, thoughtful 
and decided Schwebel, the friend Reuchlin; and finally, Bucer, with his 
sharp features and piercing eye, now thirty years age. Such was the 
place refuge which was offered the persecuted reformers learning 
and religion. was this time that, the instance the wily Glapion 

Bucer was sent Von Sickingen and Von Hutten meet Luther 
Oppenheim, was approaching Worms, propose conference. 
was soon after appointed chaplain the Count Palatinate Frederic, and 
accepted the the hope effecting his court what Capito had 
done the court the Archbishop Mayence; but was disappointed 
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the character his patron, who gave himself dissolute life, and, 
consequently, retired from his service the end one year, and 
accepted the invitation Von Sickingen settled Landstuhl, adjoin- 
ing his castle. remained with this ornament the German knighthood 
till the feud, which broke out between him and the Archbishop Triers, 
rendered expedient for Bucer elsewhere. The remaining few 
months before his final settlement Strasburg, was preacher Weis- 
senburg. The discourses here delivered were published, and are among the 
best his productions. 

The author next enters upon the history the reformation Strasburg, 
under the labors its two chief reformers, Capito and Bucer. The subject 
now assumes new importance and awakens new interest. Here are united 
common work two men remarkable for their great talents, extensive 
learning, and singular piety and excellence character,— men whose 
influence must felt, not only Strasburg, but all Germany and all 
Europe. The theatre their action remarkable the men themselves. 
Strasburg was free city, nearly independent both state and church, 
prince having absolute authority over them the one, nor bishop the 
other. most other parts Germany the fate the Reformation 
depended very much the will the civil ecclesiastical ruler. The 
Elector Saxony supported the Reformation; Duke George excluded 
from his dominions. The Strasburg was the hands the 
burghers, having all its numerous branches two burghers one noble- 
man. was essentially republican. The reformers here had fair field, 
that presenting their doctrines directly the people, with whom the 
decision the question ultimately lay. The consequence was, that the 
civil authorities, representing the popular will, listened the wisdom and 
eloquence their two new religious teachers, rather than the clamors 
ignorant monks and worldly-minded priests. 

Strasburg was situated between Switzerland and Germany, were 
its theologians mediators between the extreme views the German and 
Swiss reformers. Though they could not turn Luther from his intolerant 
dogmatism regard the Eucharist, and his unjust policy excluding 
the Reformed Church from rights secured those who adopted the Augs- 
burg confession, they did much for the pacification contending parties 
Switzerland and those who fraternized with them, whether Germany 
England. 

the storm which drew near between the prince bishop Strasburg, 
the clergy and monks his party, and some the council and burghers, 
the one side, and Zell, Capito, Bucer, and Hedio, the wisest and ablest 
men the council, and strong party among the people, the other, soon 
showed clearly which side the intellectual strength and moral worth 
the clergy and laity were, and which side was the resort mean tricks, 
threats and violence. While the priests took harlots into their houses 
and lived with them openly, was publicly admitted, without ecclesiastical 
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censure, except the evangelical party brought on, proclaiming the 
indecency it, these ministers who took lawful wives, five number, were 
excommunicated the bishop. This opened the eyes the people the 
corrupt and pharisaical character the and the skilful leaders 
the Protestant party did not fail make clear exhibition the matter 
its whole extent, both their public discourses and print, and thereby 
make powerful impression men candid minds, both home and 
abroad. those transactions that related the government, whether civil 
ecclesiastical, the great experience and skill Capito, minister 
state, were turned good account. order introduce solid learning 
and religious intelligence into this thrifty city, Bucer was early appointed 
lecturer (professor) the New Testament. Not long after, Capito was 
appointed Hebrew professor and lecturer the Old Testament, and Hedio 
was added instructor church history. Then followed professor 
classical literature, and another mathematics. Thus, the University 
Strasburg, which was founded 1524, and which, after being nursed 
vigor and strength the all-powerful Jacob Sturm, has, for centuries, pro- 
duced many great scholars, was child the Reformation. 

Not only the near vicinity Switzerland, but the republican spirit com- 
mon those cantons and Strasburg, attracted the theologians that city 
the leaders the Swiss Reformation, quite much their former con- 
nections with Wittenberg did Luther, whom the principles mon- 
archy were rigidly maintained. Hence the refugees driven from Switzerland 
and the south Germany Austrian violence and bloodshed found 
protection and support Strasburg. Thither Lambert Avignon, 
afterwards reformer Hesse, and the fiery Farel, the reformer Neuf- 
chatel, and many other persecuted preachers fled for safety. One hundred 
and fifty persons, driven from home Austrian soldiers, arrived there 
one day. Nobly did that free city espouse their cause, provide for their 
support, and put forth its diplomatic influence their and not even 
the threats Ferdinand Austria, and the princes and bishops com- 
bined with him, including the bishop Strasburg, could move its heroic 
council and brave citizens from their settled purpose. Indeed, there was 
city Germany where the leading citizens were enthusiastic for the 
Reformation, generous towards the friends truth, who from all quarters 
sought their hospitality, bold and decided maintaining church 
and state whatever they believed the Bible taught. 

The reformation the city Strasburg was, its first stage, com- 
pleted near the end the year 1524. After the accomplishment this 
great work, and the establishment the university the earlier part 
the same year, one the earliest acts the city government was set the 
example for all the civilized world establishing public free schools. 
the 8th February, 1525, Capito and Bucer, after consulting with the 
rest the clergy, particularly with Zell, the pioneer reform, and with 
the leading men the government, especially with Sturm, the most zealous 
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all promoting education, laid before the City Council the following 
plan public schools, That three four the members the 
council appointed school committee, who should associate with them 
two the clergy that were experienced such matters, aid carrying 
out the plan. The school board, thus constituted, were appoint and 
dismiss teachers, fix their compensation, confer with the teachers about the 
arrangement the schools, the branches knowledge taught, and 
the books used; visit the schools, either whole committee 
individuals, once every month, and exercise supervision over the schools, 
the teachers, the school-houses. They should, under the direction 
the council, build school-houses for boys and for girls, and select upright 
and pious teachers, always appointing male teacher for the boys, and 
female teacher for the girls. these schools, all the pupils were learn 
read and write their native language. The four Latin schools, which 
had fallen into decay, were revived and provided with four precep- 
tors and four assistants, learned and pious men, who should teach the three 
languages (Latin, Greek, and Hebrew), and whatever else conduces 
piety, qualifies men for the duties most remarkable 
fact, and worthy remembered history. One would sooner expect 
find such document two three centuries later among the Massachu- 
setts school laws. now published, believe, for the first time from 
the original manuscript. After delay seven months, the plan was 
far carried into execution, with assistance, establish two Ger- 
man schools, and reform the Latin schools. Four years later, the whole 
system was put into operation. The schools were supported funds 
derived from the monasteries. 

remarkable that many respects the Strasburg reformers antici- 
pated the enlightened, liberal sentiments modern times. this respect 
they stood alone, midway between the intolerance the Lutherans, and 
the wild anarchy the enthusiasts. Even Zuingli was not mild 
rant enough for Capito and Bucer. the general uprising which resulted 
the Peasants’ War, there was the same struggle between the oppressor 
and the oppressed witnessed now the continent Europe. The 
peasants were treated like cattle. They were driven desperation, and 
then they committed excesses. The Strasburg theologians were the only 
influential men who publicly took the ground which generally taken now, 
both respect the people’s rights and the proper way securing them. 
While they remonstrated decided but friendly manner against the dis- 
orders the insurgents, they prevented the magistrates Strasburg from 
resorting bloodshed, and made that influential city stand out singular 
contrast the places which were scenes murderous slaughter ali around 
them. With the Anabaptist leaders they pursued similar course, remit- 
ting theological errors God,” and punishing only overt acts violence 
and wrong. They carefully distinguished between civil and religious mat- 
ters, maintaining that inward offences cannot corrected fines and 
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penalties. are diseases the mind which cannot cured 
moment. These are sometimes found men who sincerely confess Christ, 
and are regarded the children God.” Although they were the 
personal friends both Erasmus and Luther, and admired their great 
talents, and acknowledged their distinguished service behalf religion, 
they swore allegiance but one master; and claiming the right and 
maintaining the duty all men think for themselves matters con- 
science, they gave mortal offence both. were pronounced heretics, 
and suffered bitter persecution, both from Catholics and Lutherans, for 
asserting the doctrine religious liberty. documents that are brought 
light this point are among the most interesting and important any 
found the volume. Strasburg was the headquarters religious 
liberty those days; and the many statements made the subject 
the Strasburg preachers, and especially Capito, there are few which 
should wish see word altered. Referring the endless disputes 
about the Eucharist kept the Wirtemburg theologians, Capito observes 
will smile the contentious spirit with which quarrel over 
the symbol Christian love.” are some,” elsewhere says, 
whose love great that they will accept nothing which did not origi- 
nate with themselves.” 

These two pillars the Strasburg reformation, aided Zell, the 
pioneer, Hedio, the popular lecturer and preacher, and Fagius, the 
great Hebraist, who became the successor Capito, carried forward their 
work steadily for long series years, teaching the university, preach- 
ing the pulpits, counselling and supporting the distinguished refugees 
with whom their houses were sometimes filled, publishing books and tracts 
superior excellence and point, attending disputations with the Catholics 
far and near, and colloquies with the Lutherans, corresponding with all the 
scholars, particularly the south Germany and Switzerland, and the 
same time wisely and prudently guiding affairs home concert with the 
City Council and magistrates. Capito took the charge the Old Testa- 
ment literature; Bucer the New. Capito, connection with Sturm, 
negotiated with bishops, statesmen, and princes; Bucer adjusted matters 
with the Saxon and Swiss theologians, scholars, and pastors. Capito 
smoothed the asperities controversy, and labored remove prejudices 
alike from Catholics and Anabaptists, from Lutherans and Zuinglians 
Bucer, the clear logician and ready debater, drafted the controversial 
papers, and took the lead all public discussions. Capito had clear head, 
with soft and yielding heart, that made him love the piety even 
heretic, and wait long before broke with one whom there were any 
seeds good; Bucer was adroit negotiator between theological parties, 
seeing opposite formulas doctrine, with microscopic minuteness, points 
agreement from which, either Luther Zuingli could see with his 
eyes, might effected without the surrender Christian 
principle. Both were men great learning, acumen, and candor, and 
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deserve, account their moderation, wisdom, and efficiency, 
placed with Bullinger the head the secondary reformers, Luther and 
Melanchthon, Zuingli and Calvin constituting the primary. 

After eighteen years successful labor Strasburg, Capito was 
1541 suddenly carried off with the plague, which about one hundred and 
fifty that city fell victims every week. Among these were Zuingli’s son, 
who was student the university, several the most promising young 
men associated with him, and Bucer’s wife and three his children. 

Luther’s persistence refusing unite with the Swiss for common 
defence against the Emperor and the Catholic princes led the disaster 
where the Protestant army was prostrated. Strasburg was next 
threatened, and all that could effected its favor the great skill and 
unwearied efforts Sturm and his noble associates, was save the Pro- 
testant cause the city dismissing Bucer and Fagius. This took place 
1549, and Bucer, after twenty-six years public service professor 
and preacher Strasburg, left haste small boat, and went way 
Calais, company with Fagius, join Peter Martyr and other friends 
England, which country they were invited, with flattering prospects, 
Cranmer. Here Bucer remained his death, 1551, about year 
after his appointment Professor the University Cambridge. 
ABELARD AND historical Essay. Dr. Schuster. 

Hamburg, 


The above-named instructive and pleasant essay forms pamphlet 
about seventy pages. The author has studied his subject carefully, both 
the original sources and the modern works relating it; and the result 
very clear narrative, and uncommonly judicious estimate Abe- 
lard’s character, talents, and system doctrine. While most other writers 
give either many strokes the pencil and confused image, critical 
investigation with one-sided view, too highly laudatory for the most part, 
Schuster makes every dash the pencil contribute complete picture, 
and, our view, comes asober and just conclusion. After brief 
introduction, comes the biography, constituting the greater part the 
essay. critical estimate Abelard’s character and his philosophy 
forms the close the volume. turn this last part, not only 
account its superior theological and philosophical interest, but account 
the length which any satisfactory view his life would give our 
notice. 

rarely the case that individual has remarkable fortune without 
having contributed something towards himself. far the events 
one’s life turn upon one’s own character and conduct, the historian may 
safely infer the latter from the former. The external relations Abelard 
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are clearly marked, and they are their character closely connected 
with his opinions and intellectual pursuits, that not difficult draw 
from them the characteristic features his mind. From the manner 
his coming before the public, and from the effect thereby produced upon 
his opponents, can see that was ordinary man. But was not 
unbending force will, with St. Bernard, nor depth feeling, 
with was rather the acuteness, strength, and activity 
his intellect, dialectical skill and learning, that exceeded all the other 
men his age. That life full disquiet and suffering most 
depressing nature, should have written many philosophical treatises, 
and discoursed much philosophical subjects before large, intellectual 
audiences, proves, least, that had passion for these pursuits. 
ever doubts may entertained the profoundness his philosophy, there 
can but one opinion about his passionate desire and unwearied efforts 
for definiteness, distinctness, and perfect clearness thought. The results 
his speculations and keen insight into the nature things are felt the 
present day, even those who controvert his positions. That was too 
much influenced love distinction cannot denied. ‘There was 
all his early controversies proud reliance upon his own superior learning 
and logical power. was pride character that led him conceal 
Heloise convent, and keep his marriage private. Possibly thought 
the hinderance which knowledge the facts would present his pro- 
motion the church and the schools. when the control 
his sensual passions would have been honor him, yielded them, 
not only without much attempt resist them, but with cool calculation, 
that drawback upon his character for perfect virtue. His earliest love 
was far enough from being Platonic and later years, compare his 
affection with that Heloise, shall find the latter much the purer and 
deeper. his letters her there often calculating and almost selfish 
spirit, while hers breathe warm and excessive spirit devotion him. 
That Abelard’s regard for himself was sufficiently strong appears from the 
manner which speaks his opponents his Historia Calamitatum. 
amazingly acute notice all their faults, but fails perceive that 
from their point view much their opposition him was ecclesias- 
tical was the manner their proceeding which was most objec- 
tionable. 

Abelard cannot properly styled reformer. For such character, his. 
course was too unsteady, and his mind too one-sided. times was very 
bold, and then again was compliant and weak. Now urgent 
impatient for change and improvement; now professes entire submission 
his ecclesiastical superiors and the existing order things. had 
the courage open new path, regardless consequences; but wanted. 
the firmness and tenacity purpose carry the work through the end. 
had sometimes too much, and sometimes too little confidence. acted 
too much individual, and with too little reference general 
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movement, for reformer. Although had ideal aim, was one that 
terminated with himself; did not reach the general mind. did not 
act from the consciousness that was the representative great and 
wide-spread public interest. Hence, had neither the enthusiasm nor the 
influence hero. yielded often where was right, and was often 
haughty and independent where was wrong, least form. There are 
inconsistencies every man’s life; and Abelard deserves not 
reproached for what common man. Only wants that peculiar dis- 
tinction which entitles one tothe rank reformer. man isa reformer 
who has not such hold both upon the old and the new, such union 
enthusiasm, intellect, and will; such linking together the individual 
and the general mind, able carry out his principles means 
this comprehensiveness his mind. 

remains give account the fundamental principles, philosophical 
and theological, laid down Abelard his works. The The- 
ologiam, the work that was censured the synod Soissons, treatise 
the nature God, the Trinity, and the person and character 
Christ. the introduction, professes willingness erase change 
whatever any one shall show, from reason scripture, erroneous 
heretical. then presents the doctrines taught the Church Fathers 
and the councils, and vindicates the right employ the reason mat- 
ters faith. mistakes, however, when supposes that his metaphysical 
view the doctrine the Trinity agreement with that the church. 
Passing through the alembic his dialectics, comes out rather Sabel- 
lianism new form. Sabellius regarded the Father, Son, and Spirit 
only different forms the revelation the divine Unity, appearing the 
history the world Trinity. representation Abelard, that the 
Father was the power, the Son the wisdom, and the Spirit the goodness 
God, aside from its being unfounded assertion, was essentially nothing 
but trinity manifestation. His figure seal, which the material 
represented the Father, the form the seal, the Son, and the impression, 
the Spirit, ingenious, but useless invention. opposition the doc- 
trine the Greek church, explains the procession the Spirit being 
both from the Father and the Son. the close the treatise, 
maintains that the heathen comprehended the nature God, and were, 
consequence the Christian character their views, regarded 
some sort Christians. was Erasmus, who, with similar feeling, cen- 
turies afterwards, said could hardly keep from saying, Socrate, 
ora pro nobis. 

The Christiana, five books, treats nearly the same topics, 
but with greater copiousness and distinctness. the heathen are 
regarded still more nearly Christians, and Judaism thrown comparatively 
into the background. respect miracles, takes the position 
supernaturalism. places faith, its essential nature, the sensibilities, 
trustful surrender only that faith genuine which rests 
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upon rational convictions. feeling furnishes the materials for 
religious knowledge; and this latter higher state religion than the 
believing reception doctrines without inquiry. The drift the whole 
discussion shows that the intellectual apprehension religious truth had, 
after all, chief weight with bim. 

The work entitled Sic Non collection antinomies, opposite 
views, more than hundred and fifty moral, doctrinal, exegetical, and 
historical subjects. Authorities, Christian and pagan, are brought forward 
support both sides each question, leaving plain inference, that 
where the views the church writers are discordant, each one 
liberty follow the guidance his own reason. 

The Scito Ipsum ethical treatise, which the doctrine account- 
ability plays the chief part. Principal stress laid upon the account 
which one render himself, his own sense right, conscience. 
Sin, according Abelard, consists doing that which, our own view, 
ought, out love God, omit. Original sin hereby denied 
its guilt not its penalty, and the will pronounced capable 
good well evil. 

his Commentary the Romans, Abelard adopts the method 
literal interpretation. Tholuck, his parallel between Abelard and 
Thomas Aquinas interpreters, has shown that the former 
logical, dwelling more the explanation single words, and abounding 
quotations from other interpreters, and that the latter more philosophi- 
cal, giving the doctrinal connection the ideas. 

may said, general, that, while Anselm, following Augustine and the 
church, adopted the principle credo intelligam, Abelard chose the oppo- 
site, intelligo credam. the intellectual view first and chief, then 
Augustine’s position regard the obscuration the human intellect 
cannot accepted without great limitation. Hence the doctrine that 
morality depends, not the teachings the church, but the natural 
intelligence and feelings the individual, and that salvation may found 
not only out the church, but among the heathen. this way morality, 
the end, founded, not objective truth, but subjective feelings and 
views. one understand order believe, then the doctrine 
the church either comprehended and logically justified each 
individual, remodelled. The attempt pursue the former 
course produced the Theologiam, and the Theologia Christiana 
the desire pursue the latter led the composition the Scito Ipsum 
and the Sic Non. Thus see two opposite tendencies Abelard’s 
mind; the one subjection the church, the other opposition it. 

The most purely philosophical work Abelard that known his 
treatise logic, the subject most all his taste, and 
best suited his talents. account his dialectical skill that has 
received the appellation the Descartes the twelfth century. The 
application dialectics theology gave him his fame philosopher, but 
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the same time involved him some theological errors, and caused 
small part his miseries. 

Such, substance, are the views Abelard’s character, theological 
tenets, and literary productions presented this little essay. 


MELANCHTHON’s SCHOLA PRIVATA, historical tribute the 
memory the Preceptor Germaniae. Dr. Koch. Gotha, 


Melanchthon died April 19, 1560. Consequently the third centennial 
celebration his death was observed last April. Such occasions always 
bring light much new historical matter relating the individual and his 
times. The year 1846 was very productive bringing out new facts con- 
cerning the life Luther; and the year 1859 was scarcely less prolific 
curious information respecting the life and family Schiller. the many 
public addresses and historical essays which appeared the late celebration 
honor Melanchthon, few are more attractive interesting the histo- 
rian than this little Essay the history his Schola Privata. the 
first account ever given it. For more than two centuries the blind zeal- 
otism the Lutheran theologians following the creed Luther the 
letter, and avoiding and warning others avoid, the erypto-Calvinism 
Melanchthon, left the merits the latter fall almost into forgetfulness. 
His life Camerarius 1566, Melchior Adam’s notices him 1610, 
and Strobel’s account his merits biblical scholar, 1773, are all the 
works importance which appeared this subject, till the elaborate edi- 
tion his works Bretschneider, which began appear 1834. 
1841, Galle published work the characteristics Melanchthon 
theologian and 1841, Matthes wrote the best biography Melanchthon 
that has yet appeared, though falls far short doing justice the sub- 
forthcoming biography the Preceptor Germany, more completely sat- 
isfy the wants the present age. 

Melanchthon was University professor, very natura. inquire 
what induced him give private instruction his house. find one 
motive his pecuniary necessities. His salary Wittenberg, the first 
eighteen years, from 1518 1536, was but one hundred gulden, and the 
time his school fell within this period, probably from 1529 
his public lectures would not take any fees. was, moreover, ex- 
emely liberal and hospitable. Another motive found his fondness for 
private teaching, which had practised mere youth before coming 
Wittenberg. gave lessons when but fourteen years age two sons 
nobleman and the age seventeen, gave public lectures and 
private lessons with great applause.” was nature and inclination 

Philipp Melanchthon’s Schola Privata. historischer Beitrag zum 
des Preceptor Germaniae von Dr. Ludwig Koch. 
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teacher, and found greater pleasure than this occupation. may 
mention third motive his conviction that, the general barbarism 
the schools that time, nothing could contribute more theological science 
than thorough preparatory course the Latin and Greek languages. 
Without knowledge these, said was impossible understand an- 
tiquity. attempt the critical study the Bible without their aid, like 
the attempt fly without wings and feathers. closes eloquent 
paragraph the subject with the words, atque hoc est, domi, cur pub- 
lice Latina Graeca doceam. 

Among the multitudes that thronged his lecture-room, there were many 
who were not duly prepared previous study, had only the miserable 
training given ignorant monks the cloisters. There was then 
gymnasium preparatory school Wittenberg, and there was neces- 
sity for private arrangement which the wants these young men 
might met. This was the immediate cause the establishment Me- 
lanchthon’s private school. Another circumstance tending the same 
result was the request many Melanchthon’s friends that would take 
their sons under his special charge. had applied vain the Elector 
for the establishment grammar school. complained that other pro- 
fessors were deterred from giving private instruction, partly the labor 
which would subject them, and partly because they thought beneath 
their dignity. said regarded such labors, the present 
ces, public necessity. would shame,” adds, there were 
teacher here whom young persons from abroad could committed for 
instruction.” 

From what has been said, easy infer that the study the Greek 
and Roman classics would hold the chief place Melanchthon’s school. 
His first aim was make his pupils familiarly acquainted with the grammat- 
ical structure both languages. Very early the Latin was used giving 
instruction. Terence was the first author studied, and ten lines from him 
were committed memory every day. This method was continued till the 
whole that author was learned heart. The pieces thus committed 
memory were frequently acted the pupils, under Melanchthon’s 
tion. The Greek authors were always translated into Latin, instead 
German. Indeed all scholars that age learned use the Latin tongue 
for all literary purposes. the study prosody, constantly employed 
his pupils writing verses. gave them familiar examples verses 
made himself Christian and biblical subjects, which many have 
been preserved. directed his pupils, their private devotions, read 
chapter from the Latin Vulgate every day; and Sundays read his 
Loci. There were certain honors and distinctions the household and 
table which were conferred upon the author the best Latin verses 
compositions. letter Camerarius, says: law with us, that 
whenever there assembly (comitia) the pupils, each one must pre- 
sent Latin composition. The one who written the best verses has the 
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chanced that Ballerodus was present with one day, and eleganti carmine 
meruit nec puduit eum nobiscum cum pueris collusitare. The 
following lines repeated saying grace table, are favorable speci- 
men Melanchthon’s familiar compositions written for his own use, and 
for that his pupils: 


His epulis donisque tuis benedicito, Christe, 
foveant jussu corpora fessa tuo. 

Non alit fragil panis modo corpore vitam, 
Sermo tuus vitae tempora longa facit. 


The dramatic performances the Schola Privata were public exhibitions. 
Melanchthon carefully selected moral pieces from Terence, Plautus, Seneca, 
and Euripides (in Latin translation), wrote the prologues himself, bespeak- 
ing the favor the audience, calling attention the moral the pieces 
and sometimes apologizing for using pagan dramas for his purpose. 
these prologues have been preserved. 


THE PERSONAL, and his views educa- 
instruction, and scientific culture. Dr. Volquardsen. 
pp- 192. Berlin: 


Rarely have fallen with book which comprises much matter 
within small compass. Not only does represent the latest stage 
learning respect Plato but original production, founded 
fresh investsgations, carefully conducted. While gives glimpses Pla- 
to’s whole system philosophy, treats directly the most important, 
and, the theologian and moralist, most interesting part his system 
that which relates the moral nature man and the proper development 
education and culture. Moral qualities belong only person. 
Neither God nor man, impersonal, the spirit the whole universe, 
any part that spirit, could will, choose, have any moral character 
all. the term person (personal spirit) the title designed 
dicate all that have just said, distinguished from the pantheistic inter- 
pretation Plato. Some recent writers, and among them and 
Zeller, who have written with much learning and ability, have least left 
doubtful whether Plato believed personal God; and, course, 
left uncertain whether the distinction between good and evil essen- 
tial and eternal. there personal God, then there moral law. 
Even men think there objective moral law, out themselves, they 
are mistaken; for moral law cannot come from purely physical cause, 
from any abstract principles not belonging moral being person. 


Platon’s Idee des Geistes und seine Lehre iiber Erziehung 
Schulunterricht und wissenschaftliche Bildung. 
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The author starts,and think rightly, with the assertion that Plato founds 
his philosophy this very distinction. Like Socrates, his teacher, directs 
his attention, first all, man and makes his moral constitution and the 
nature virtue, point inquiry first importance, and first the order 
time. Modern philosophy has shown that the perceptions sense and 
intuitions reason are reciprocally dependent each other, and neither 
can said, logically, precede the other. this so, may begin our 
psychological inquiries well with the one with the other. Besides, 
laying the corner-stone philosophy, quite important begin with 
what know certainly, begin with what comes first our experience. 
Descartes began with the most certain all knowledge: in- 
cluding two things the existence the thinking subject, and the act 
thinking. Plato began with intuitive ideas; and these, placed moral 
ideas first. perceive act wrong. This certain and imme- 
diate knowledge. ultimate. back it, and perceive some- 
thing else which will explain it. This distinction springs immediately from 
the constitution the mind, and true and certain any axiom ge- 
ometry. more doubt that wanton cruelty injustice wrong, 
than can that two and two Ican put confidence rea- 
son, any other its acts, can this act for they all stand the same 
foundation. there any objective truth, there also objective law 
law that prior to, and independent of, existence, thought. 
eternal and immutable law. This idea the good and the right, 
the beautiful and the true, the key-stone Plato’s system ideas, un- 
created and prior all external things sensible objects. Now can 
shown, that these eternal ideas were not spiritual entities separate from 
the being and nature God, but that they reside the divine mind, will 
follow that the idea right and wrong the divine mind and conse- 
quently, that not only person, but being positive moral 
That point being made out, the moral nature man has the highest dignity 
and importance for leads him directly the moral character God, 
and makes that the standard human virtue, and likeness him the chief 
From this luminous point view, the education and training 
need clearly seen. 

are now prepared understand and appreciate the topics first dis- 
cussed the author, and the order their arrangement. the first 
seven sections treats the good the aim human existence 
knowledge the beginning true philosophy the personality 
the Creator; the nature moral freedom man; the idea sin the unity 
the human soul its immortality. From this series topics, the transition 
exalted and complete theory education, easy and natural. 
hardly know which most admire, the exquisite taste, judgment, and skill 
with which this inquiry conducted the author, the inherent beauty 
and excellence the moral system Plato, here expounded. will 
now confine our attention the latter. 
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the state infancy, discussed the first section the part the 
work which treats Plato’s views education, remarked that the whole 
man the child: the reason and the moral nature, less than the appe- 
tites and passions. ‘Therefore the whole mind, though yet undeveloped, 
must regarded the first steps education. The intellect weak, and 
the animal nature predominates. The place the former repressing the 
latter must, therefore, supplied, far necessary, the intellect 
the parent. The moral powers, though feeble, are very susceptible im- 
pression and means indifferent what the young child sees 
hears. should see nothing but order and virtue others; and trained 
observe the rules both. It, moreover, comes into the world with natu- 
ral defects, transmitted from the parents: diseased state, caused them, 
uncontrollable circumstances, for which not personally accountable. 
heal these, requires less care than heal the diseases the body. 
Next follow excellent dietetic rules, much needed now they were 
Plato’s time. After adding that infancy should surrounded and edu- 
cated atmosphere love, the writer advances the school-going 
period childhood. 

The first and the last thing done, education and life, bring 
the rational and moral nature man the largest practicable participa- 
tion the good and the true. All the studies well habits childhood 
should made conducive this end. The child not able judge 
principles sees and knows things only the concrete. beautiful 
and the good, such, does not perceive; only perceives beautiful 
things and good acts. Visible and sensible things, examples, moral tales, and 
pictures the imagination, affect him most. The natural characteristics 
his mind are shyness, sense shame, submission, desire please, 
love imitation, and facility acquire. Simple stories and poetical re- 
citals the deeds great and good men, are specially adapted affect the 
the young, and impress upon them the lessons virtue and the 
maxims wisdom and truth. this should given true picture 
God’s government the life and history men. The mythical stories 
the Greeks are highly objectionable this respect, abounding they 
the vices both the gods men. Why should many bad examples 
placed before the susceptible minds the young? God the source 
all that good, and evil comes from him only way punishment, 
perverts the moral sense, contradictory and false, represent divine be- 
ings having committed crimes. Such representations destroy the idea 
Divinity, which perfect, free from evil, and incapable appearing such 
various and faulty human forms. 

not enough say that evil things are the world, and that, the 
child must know them, may well know them first last. With his 
weak and imperfect nature, the less evil sees and knows, the better, till 
his character formed and his principles fixed. The matter brought before 
him, whether romance history, should carefully selected, leaving 
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out all impurities and vice, except where they appear objects aversion 
and receive due punishment. 

respect belles lettres studies, Plato suggests similar caution. 
the child drinks whatever offered him, and the pcets present men and 
manners they are, and not they should be, would premature 
and unsafe for him read the poets indiscriminately. The poet and the 
educator youth have very different objects view: the one, amuse 
and please, without reference morality the other, create love for 
the good morals, and thus lay the foundation character. 

Musical instruction the highest importance for melody, harmony, 
and rhythm, which are here combined, flow from corresponding state 
the mind, and tend reproduce when repeated. Springing from the 
very depths the soul, acts powerfully upon turn, and goes far fix 
the character its feelings. revolution music the same time 
social and moral revolution. penetrates the mind, operates secretly 
there, forms its tone feeling, appears outward acts, influences social 
intercourse, and finally affects the public manners, and the laws 
tions the state. But music would lose its proper effect were the 
sole object attention. balanced other and studies 
and exercises. strong and vigorous mind may rendered effeminate 
and soft, over-sensitive and passionate exclusive musical culture. Other 
and opposite qualities the mind need cultivated the same time. 
this end serves the gymnastic art. produces power, courage, and 
enterprise. salutary inuring one self-denial, hardship and 
Athletic exercises would lead the other extreme, separated 
music and other kindred studies. The sole aim developing strength 
muscle and skill movement would tend blunt the sensibilities, stupefy 
the intellect, and produce over-bearing spirit, foolish independence 
and and propensity deeds violence. Hence the necessity 
the regular alternation musical and athletic exercises. object 
both the same, the complete and beautiful development the whole 
man,—an object which the teacher youth must never lose sight of. 
These views Plato, founded much experience and observation, will 
not without interest the present time, when much public attention 
beginning given the same subject. 

The next two topics are manners and the social virtues, which 
must pass over silence. After these come the acquisition knowledge, 
mental discipline, and practical education. all the above includes only 
much knowledge and discipline are acquired the schools before the 
pupils have arrived the age eighteen, and the Greeks were not 
advance us, but rather behind this part school education, 
barely notice these topics for the sake the connection, and pass others 
offering more that peculiar and characteristic. 

From eighteen twenty the Athenian youth were employed military 
and other similiar exercises, inasmuch they then became citizens, and 
were, such, prepare themselves for the arts and duties war and 
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peace. The philosophical ground offered for such interruption 
study is, that, this particular period life, there peculiar state 
mind, boldness and recklessness spirit, daring and love adventure, 
which render severe physical tasks salutary, giving outlet exuber- 
ance animal feeling and muscular energy, which might prove perilous 
too closely pent up. The mind then not sufficiently mature, ordinary 
cases, for grappling patiently with philosophical problems. Consequently 
two years may spent severe bodily discipline without any sacri- 
fice the intellectual character. During this period military gymnas- 
tics, the mind begins think for itself, form independent opinions, and 
show some appetences and capacities for particular calling. 

Now commences period ten years, from the age twenty that 
thirty, which devoted science preparatory the highest philosophy. 
Knowledge must rendered surer its foundations and wider its 
extent. Mathematics, natural philosophy, and history are now studied 
fundamentally. each these three departments knowledge 
necessary have teacher occupied exclusively with his own science. 
(Here Plato draws true picture the effect mathematical reasoning 
upon the mental habits, just given modern times.) All the 
sciences studied during this period must thoroughly systematized, and 
their relations each other exactly ascertained that they shall together 
constitute larger system. The teacher will easily discover which his 
pupils display great logical power and thereby prove their adaptedness for 
the higher philosophy. Some will show quenchless thirst for knowledge. 
Running through all time and space, the inquisitive mind will leap over the 
barriers the finite and inquire after that which unseen and everduring. 
will powerfully affected, when sees one, like Socrates, looking up- 
ward above all that visible and finite, striving for the good that unseen, 
and suffering death for it. will harm one, if, during these ten 
years, have some civil employment, travel abroad. 

this time, having arrived about thirty years age, one prepared 
enter upon the study speculative philosophy. Here commences the 
great struggle the original thinker encountering world difficulties 
and doubts. Herculean task for one muster all his knowledge, 
received independent evidence, and remove from every form con- 
tradiction. The philosopher learns neither polemical 
nor dogmatical, love nothing but truth, and hate nothing 
hood. knowledge must reduced unity. The circle 
sciences must constitute complete cosmos. Philosophy must become the 
science sciences. concerned with such questions these: What 
the first cause all things? How does the finite come from the 
the many from the one? How the divine reason related the human 
the infinite and uncreated excellence the imperfect virtue men 
What the foundation morality and government; and for what end 
was the world created, and does man exist 

are not through with the system education yet. There still 
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come the practical school life from thirty-five fifty; and after that the 
philosophical life man from the age fifty onward. All the knowledge 
previously gained fit men for action. Much its use will lost, 
not applied improve society and regulate the state. After retir- 
ing from active life, the philosopher may still contribute theoretical 
knowledge, and serve the state publishing his maturest, last and best 
thoughts, bringing down pure and immutable ideas and eternal principles 
the apprehension those who rule society. 

Turning another world, perceives that earth all knowledge and 
virtue are imperfect, that both are process growth without having 
reached their full measure. not given him this life gaze directly 
upon the pure world How much shall know the life 
come depends upon the will and goodness God. What the philosopher 
desires first purified and then released from life and received into 
the world lay down this book not without emotion, repeat- 
ing the words one the Christian Fathers, Plato fere christianus. 


AESTHETICS; the idea the beautiful and its realization nature, mind 


will most convenient notice this work comparing with that 
Vischer the same subject whose theory was presented former num- 
ber this Journal. Both are experienced academic lecturers the fine 
arts. Both are well versed philosophy mental science, and the 
history philosophical systems, ancient and modern. Both are familiar 
with the works art, and are evidently good judges matters taste. 
Both are advocates what somewhat vaguely called the spiritual theory 
beauty. Here the points resemblance cease. Carriere seems 
have the most aesthetic feeling; Vischer the most metaphysical power. 
Carriere has renounced Hegel and more sympathy with the modern 
Munich school philosophy Vischer adheres Hegel and the old Ber- 
lin school. Carriere professes begin with the facts experience the 
domain the beautiful, and make the results constitute his theory; Vis- 
cher begins the depths the Hegelian philosophy and emerges the 
light approaches nature Carriere much more speculative 
and less inductive than be; Vischer much more sound and 
practical all the details his subject than would expected 
point departure. Carriere always more less mystical; Vischer 
always rationalist philosophy and art. And yet these two writers 
agree wonderfully all the practical applications their 

According both, beauty exists only where there the union the 
spiritual and the corporeal, mind and matter; and perfect beauty 
limited those cases where they exist equipoise and harmony, where, 


Aesthetik. Die Idee des und ihre Verwirklichung durch Natur, 
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use their own expressions, they perfectly inter-penetrate each other, 
where idea and form are perfectly blended and united. Beauty the 
indirect aim the creation, and utility its direct aim. Beauty appears 
only certain individuals class, and those individuals only for 
transient period. mind spirit, both mean the organizing principle 
nature, that which produces order where there would otherwise chaos. 
With the one, the abstract impersonal divinity; with the other, 
the personal God who also the soul the universe. With the one, 
beauty comes from abstract law, formative principle with 
the other, comes from personal divinity, essentially present matter. 
The English American advocate the spiritual theory beauty would 
say that beauty comes from the designing mind the Almighty, from the 
impress his conceptions upon matter, whether you refer the divine 
agency what are called the laws matter and the laws life, 
immediate and continuous influence. Carriere observes that the feeling 
beauty presupposes objects beauty the world matter and 
mind, which all their variety have unity God, and find harmony 
his laws under which they all exist. Nature inexhaustible source 
enjoyment man, and the enjoyment the beautiful generally begins 
nature rather than art. the human eye, with its waving lines, 
arched roof, and transparent colors, through which the mind flashes, every 
one, who all sensible beauty, perceives that here the ideal and the 
real are united that matter and spirit are that the spirit the 
form appearance, and that the form swims like islet the spirit, 
Beauty extends far beyond organized matter. Mind appears inorganic 
forms far they have order and proportion, and are removed from chaos. 
Wherever, matter, divine plan thought manifested, there the 
possibility beauty. Here unity and variety may exist harmony with 
each other. Matter without mind never would possess artistic unity. 
Beauty the beaming divinity through matter. Though the 
surface objects, that surface must represent the inward nature the 
object; must the legitimate expression inward principle. 
nature, beauty appears only incidental result, appearing only 
certain points, and for limited time, when all things favor the perfect 
representation the formative idea; whereas art beauty the direct 
and only aim, and both all-pervading and permanent. Nature 
its beautiful forms change every hour means chemical 
vital process. Art stationary and fixed. Its flowers not wither and 
fade like those nature. child passes out the state 
his portrait remains perpetual childhood. Art removes the imperfections 
nature; but cannot catch all its graces. The one more uniformly 
expressive some kind and degree beauty the other, the bloom- 
ing face youth delicate flower, has some exquisite beauties which 
art cannot fully represent. art, beauty exhausts itself few forms; 
nature, what wanting one individual made others, and re- 
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peated thousand forms. There end the individual beautiful 
things nature. All the works high art can easily numbered. Art 
seizes upon the moment perfect bloom and perpetuates the form. Nature 
produces only for speedy decay, but ever reproducing. portrait 
outlives individuals and generations, the race outlives the portrait. Instead, 
therefore, setting the claims the one for superiority over the other, 
should regard each the complement the other. The whole uni- 
verse is, doubt, when taken together, object beauty God 
single work art The parts the universe are beautiful 
whenever our fortunate point view gives completeness that part, 
landscape that has both unity and variety. Because the whole universe 
organism, its parts contain many minor organisms, more less analo- 
gous the whole. 

These views beauty, abridged and condensed from the author, some- 
what the expense their connection, may serve illustrate the char- 
acter his mind, and the spirit the book. What says the next 
general topic, the imagination, equally characteristic. The beautiful, 
says, substance, for not give his the joint result 
the action external objects and the mind. does not exist perfect 
and complete the outward world, but part produced our own 
sensibilities. the fusion, the inter-penetration the ideal and the 
real, the outer and the inner world. Our minds must always pro- 
ductive the enjoyment the beautiful. Nature follows its own objects, 
and if, the meantime, also awakens the feeling the beautiful, 
thing the moment its highest bloom, from favorable point ob- 
servation. The wind may strip the flowers from their the clouds 
glorious sunset may change few moments, approaching night may 
close the scene. But there arises afterwards the mind longing after 
the beauty that has departed, and after beauty such, and the karmony 
and repose which gives. Thus the momentary delight that was felt 
creates permanent want. The power which satisfies this want 
tions its own more less dependent reminiscences the past, the 
imagination. This faculty unites the subjective and the objective whenever 
sees the phenomena the law, the form thing, its spirit life, 
and when clothes the conception sensible forms, and employs the 
finite reveal the infinite. first gives birth the artistic 
whole which afterwards elaborates, instead proceeding, the under-- 
standing does, from the parts the whole. The conception great 
work art always revelation from within, not patchwork things 
coming from without. The ideal, the divine types and patterns 
speak with Plato, are the imagination what principles and laws are to. 
the understanding. the office the imagination have inward 
intuitive view the ideal some its myriad forms, and give expression 
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neous and free its action, and yet cannot arbitrarily wander from truth 
nature without degenerating. The true imagination sees nature 
traces divine thought, and forms for itself those images only which cor- 
respond their original types. The external world excites the imagination 
and furnishes the elements its conceptions. While the understanding 
seeks for universal abstract principles, the imagination seeks for divine 
thought where clothes itself material forms. gives itself toa 
passive contemplation nature, were taking daguerreotype 
upon the polished surface the soul. this attitude remains entranced 
till perfectly harmony and sympathy with the scene, and thus acquires 
the power producing similiar pictures and similar tones feeling when 
yielding its own reveries. has two-fold power, the one conscious and 
voluntary the other involuntary. The ideas and images that 
den, from source and process which not understand, are 
usually those which bear most distinctly the stamp genius. our sleep, 
the imagination active instead the perceptive and the reflective facul- 
ties. The mind itself the same time dramatist, actor and spectator. 
Out spins its creates persons, situations, and sentiments, 
and language suited each. This the special prerogative the im- 
agination. our wakeful hours still dreams, but with closer observ- 
ance the laws nature. There but narrow line separating the 
imagination the poet from that delirious person. The reverie the 
one known but reverie that the other taken for reality. 
Man nature idealist. This apparent especially the period 
childhood, when the imaginary blended with everything real. 

mechanical operation the mind, conscious act mere combina- 
tion, can produce work art. The world, all its beautiful types, steals 
secretly into the mind the poet, and there awaits the moment inspira- 
tion, which shall put forth the form new creation. The time the 
spiritual conception one which the mind, trembling with sensibility, 
feels elevation which can give distinct account, sees things 
new and yet well-known light, and experiences fulness aesthetical 
felicity without dwelling, thought, particularly any individual object. 
This state mind does not come one’s bidding but comes spontaneously, 
ifitcome all. this state, the imagination withdrawn from the outward 
world. Itis, itself, the source inner world, which produces best when 
sort ecstasy. This poetic inspiration the more necessary be- 
cause the mind does not copy from nature, its ideal creations but rather 
produces the original generic types, after which nature formed. But the 
inspiration not miraculous agency from without, nor blind pantheistic 
power working within but one from our own inmost soul, that has the ground 
its being and its life God. the feeling all-controlling spirit 
the depth our souls, flashing divine ideas and through our own con- 
sciousness, seizing, were, the thoughts Divinity the unique 
power the creative imagination. While true genius highly subjective, 
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forming creations peculiar itself, equally objective, making its crea- 
tions conformable eternal principles, all which centre God. Thus 
images are shadowed forth dimly the visible world; but they start 
most perfectly rational soul that highly gifted its moments in- 
spiration. 

This explanation the poet’s frenzy, shows how perfectly the author 
agrees with Vischer respect the process artistic creations; and, 
the same time, how differs from him respect the origin cause 
the inspiration. what held common the two, and, part, 
Ruskin also, that most valuable. All these writers represent new age 
art, which mechanical explanations are longer satisfactory, age 
whose spirit lord Jeffrey was total stranger. But Carriere and Vis- 
cher have written complete system aesthetics, which, after general 
view the nature and work the imagination and the principles taste, 
all the fine arts are represented their order. What characterizes both 
writers, the care they have taken bring their views into harmony with 
the known opinions the great artists all ages. thus have the com- 
mon sentiment the artists themselves, instead the idiosyncracies and 
dogmatism individual. criticism, these two German writers agree 
with the best things said Ruskin, while they are mostly free from his 
singular aberrations. have not space enter upon the more practical 
part the work before us, which the second volume wholly devoted. 
The subjects treated are the following: architecture sculpture 
painting music poetry—epic, lyric, and dramatic. not 
the author’s object give technical rules for the instruction artists, but 
discuss aesthetical principles, such need understood all who 
would enjoy works art. gives the philosophy the subject, instead 
arbitrary and oracular judgments. is, for this reason, much more in- 
teresting and instructive than Ruskin, while also more comprehensive 
and systematic. The latter chooses special topics, according his own tastes 
fancy. somewhat oddly associates painting and architecture, which 
are less connected than either them with sculpture. Architecture re- 
lates inorganic matter and its laws, massive, and expresses only the 
general spirit people age. Painting chietly concerned with the 
feelings and passions men their relations each other and nature. 
Statuary lies between the two, representing, with more uniformity, what 
general and permanent human nature, apart from its external relations, 
and with little either transient feeling, accidental accompaniment. 
Even within these limits, Ruskin attaches himself, passionately, toa particu- 
lar school; and against all others, how pure high they may be, 
carries war with tomahawk and scalping-knife. Carriere free 
from these peculiarities. With the exception his Platonic mystical ten- 
dencies, and his occasional antagonism cold abstractions deism and 
the Hegelian pantheism, writer genial spirit, pure and deli- 
cate taste, sound judgment, and comprehensive catholic views. The 
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reader who has experienced alternate admiration and indignation, the 
perusal the books proceeding from Ruskin’s powerful, bold, and dashing 
pen, will, passing the masterly and comparatively sober, and yet lively 
and fascinating works Vischer and Carriere, have sensations like those 
who, after living through the tumult exciting revolution, find quiet and 
order, and gentle excitement under settled government. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA THE PHILOLOGICAL Stupy THE 
Dr. Schmitz. One Vol. 8vo. 1859. Supplement 
the same, 


The title sufficiently indicates the peculiarly German character this 
work. the German universities, where students select their own courses 
study and pursue them their own way, has long been customary for 
professors the different departments give preparatory course 
instruction, which their own particular science defined, its 
nature unfolded, the order its parts arranged, the method pursuing 
described, and all the aids for studying the whole subject specified. The 
publication such lectures, the preparation books founded them, 
furnishes insignificant part the literature every important subject 
academic instruction. The siudy language has, late, been carried 
far that quite necessary that there should such guides for the 
student. classical philology there abundant supply them; and 
the encyclopedias theological that portion which relates 
the modern languages have generally been studied either incidental 
purely practical way furnish but little material for solid and 
learned book the subject. The writers books for learning these lan- 
guages have not always been men either great talents erudition. 
They have, for the most part, been private teachers literary adventurers. 
late years there has been great and salutary change this respect. 
The careful research which was once limited almost exclusively the 
ancient. languages was first extended the Teutonic and Romanic lan- 
guages the Middle Ages, and now beginning applied all the 
modern languages and dialects which have grown out them. Even the 
comparative study the Indo-European family languages has already 
borne some good fruits producing more rational treatment the ety- 
mology living languages. 

The design the author preparing his Encyclopedia” foster 
and increase this spirit improvement, point out the way for making 
further progress, and specify all the books merit that have appeared 
the subject. His aim both theoretical and practical. nothing 
less than arrange and reduce order the confused mass materials 


des philologischen Studiums der Sprachen, von Dr. 
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already existing furnish clear view the subject its whole extent 
and its several parts; examine and criticise the current methods 
instruction and study, and furnish guide which shall meet all the wants 
the teacher. 

The author divides his work into four parts. The study language 
general, embracing the nature and extent the science language 
with special reference the study the modern languages; the philoso- 
phy, classification, and history languages, with account the works 
which treat these topics; the origin and history writing, printing, 
and the books written the subject; the Greek, Latin, Celtic, German, 
and Romanic languages; outline the history literature, giving the 
names the principal writers, being very brief the literature Greece, 
Rome, and the Middle Ages, but more extended that the last four cen- 
turies. These, course, are preliminary topics, and, with one two 
exceptions, are well chosen. literary introduction the study the 
modern languages, including preliminary observations, account gram- 
mars, lexicons, books exercises, history the languages, history the 
literature, chrestomathies, and critical reviews and essays. Method 
studying the modern languages. Method teaching the modern lan- 
guages. 

this last chapter discussed, somewhat large, the importance the 
modern languages system academic study. The subject com- 
plex one, and cannot disposed from single point view. The 
author justly remarks, that the place which they should occupy schools 
means settled question. Not only will every new generation 
teachers examine this point for themselves, but the constantly changing 
state literature and science and the relations nations each other 
renders frequent review the subject necessary. gives his views 

language studied order that the knowledge thus acquired 
may retained and used. 

the Romans, the best period their literary culture, found 
necessary understand two languages Romani), so, the present 
day, must every well-educated man understand the three leading languages 
the civilized world, the German, the the English. consider 
modern Europe under the various points view presented its politics, 
science, art, industry, commerce, and social intercourse, shall find that 
has three spoken languages which outweigh importance all the others, 
and which deserve called the three great powers among its living 
languages. Not only the study the French and the English the 
increase Germany, but France and England more and more attention 
given the study German. The literature each these three 

nations fast becoming the common property all. admit the 
importance the ancient languages for all higher culture, and adopt the 
words Mager, that knowledge our native tongue enables 
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understand what national; the knowledge other modern languages, 
what and the knowledge the ancient languages, together 
with the modern, what cosmopolitan.” 

The ancient languages are learned for the same reason the modern, 
namely, that they may retained and used. use language when 
have intercourse with the people that speaks through it. have inter- 
course with the people Greece and Rome when read the Greek and 
Roman authors, just with the people France and England when 
read French and English works. books have the best things 
which nation has spoken those which most truly reveal its 
own and this with which wish hold converse. has often 
been said that living languages, distinction from the dead, are learned 
for purposes social intercourse. enough knowledge these 
languages were acquired our schools accomplish this end, how many, 
would ask, our scholars have much occasion all their lives speak 
either them? But comparatively few hold much personal intercourse 
with the Frenck the English. surely not necessary practise 
speaking foreign language from childhood, merely because one may fall 
with foreigner some his railroad travels. The general purpose, 
then, for which cultivated persons study French English can other 
than that they may able hold intercouse with the people who it, 
through the medium their literary productions. Whether the nation 
whose works study passed away centuries ago, still exists, is, hold 
personal intercourse with it, little importance me. literary 
society need knowledge languages, but the Latin quite 
frequently referred literary circles the French. such in- 
stances, both are virtually dead languages. 

The true not the more languages the better, but the fewer the 
beiter.” Just truly the study language fundamental education, 
furnishing, does, the means understanding all the forms and modes 
human thought, truly error suppose that such culture 
the ratio the number languages studied. discipline and culture 
acquired the study language are rather proportion the thoroughness 
with which pursued. Laying out the account the case the scholar 
whose aim make the comparison languages special study, 
better for one possess thorough mastery one language than 
have superficial knowledge two, three, more languages. Though 
true that translation completely represents the original, less 
true that good translation gives better understanding than the reading 
without competent knowledge its genius and the subtleties its 
idiomatic forms. Men, moreover, have something else the world 
besides learning languages. For most men, even studious habits, 
better limit themselves one two modern languages besides their own 
than attempt the study many, which can lead nothing but super- 
With persons remarkable tastes may otherwise. 
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has been much just complaint the dissipating effect produced the 
minds the young undue multiplicity studies. This objection 
applies its full force mere smattering many languages. Let 
whatever studied pursued some purpose. 

instruction foreign languages produce mental discipline, 

must not begun too early, nor carried such manner pass too 
quickly from one language another. Children are usually put the 
grammatical study these modern languages quite too early, and then 
hurried away from the elements one language those another. 
How much better would be, where not learned use, wait before 
learning from books till they come have some comprehension things, 
till they understand their own thoughts and know how express them 
their own language! purpose say that child ten twelve 
years old can instructed three languages. can made repeat 
the words; but cannot, such treatment, made understand any 
language, not even its own. The author goes far contend that 
misfortune when child grows speaking two three languages; 
affirms that such child has mother tongue natural, healthful, 
lectual life. home nothing. The natural development the 
mind child from ideas awakened the objects around him, and from 
thoughts and emotions within him, all cast the clear and simple mould 
his native language, disturbed when turned out this course and 
put under artificial, hot-bed culture. While necessary that child 
have time grow into the knowledge his mother tongue without inter- 
ruption, also necessary that second language, acquired 
study, should learned and that time allowed for 
firmly rooted the mind. Four years little time enough for this pur- 
pose, the schools, other studies are carried the same time. 
the French cannot commenced with safety before child ten years old, 
second foreign language should not introduced till fourteen. 

The first instruction modern language should vigorous and con- 
pleasing variety programme. But, this method, young pupil 
sooner begins feel interest the subject than hurried away 
other studies, and returns after several days with distracted mind, 
and with diminished interest. daily lesson not too much for any lan- 
guage, the beginning. While the study possesses novelty, should 
briskly pursued, till its first difficulties are Afterwards, the fre- 
quency lessons may, necessary, somewhat diminished. But 
quite impossible excite any enthusiasm the mind child, several 
days intervene between the earliest lessons. 

Whether agree with the author not, must admitted that 
grapples with his subject vigorously, and utters his sentiments like man 
that has both knowledge and experience. must not forget mention 
one drawback the book for those who are not Germans; and that is, that, 
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the second part, containing account the literary helps the study 
modern languages, the books relating the French and English 
guages are given, those relating the German not being supposed 
necessary. 


from original sources. Drumann, pp. 364. 1860. 


This veteran scholar and historian, author the 
work Pompeius, Caesar, Cicero, and their contemporaries, and other 
books sterling value, says his preface this work: Whether was 
expedient for me, advanced age, write another book, must left 
the judgment those who read feel quite sure not only that 
those who are acquainted with his other works will read this, but that they 
will recognize here there the original investigator and the profound scholar. 
The title the book should have been, The Laboring Classes among the 
Greeks and Romans; for the communists are very properly disposed 
few pages. ‘The first half the work devoted the laborers 
the second, those Rome. After few paragraphs the 
subject the times Homer, the enters upon the historical period, 
and shows considerable length the degradation labor 
Greeks, giving picture that would answer very well for the slave states 
our own country. then considers the condition and character the 
various laborers whose occupations were regarded not liberal. 
were mechanics, manufacturers, merchants, artists, writers and orators 
who received pay, sophists, sycophants, actors, physicians, athletes, and 
mercenary soldiers. 

Mechanics were regarded with little respect, because they were 
supposed without bodily mental culture, and without the necessary 
leisure attend public They were not entitled the rights 
citizenship, but were and sometimes servile, class. 

even when they employed slaves the work, were 
regarded having ignoble number slaves employed 
such was very great. The twenty thousand slaves who fled the Spartans, 
when the Peloponnesian war raged Attica, were mostly operatives 
factories. 

Athens was favorably situated for commerce; but this business was 
mostly the hands foreigners, and the imports greatly exceeded the 
exports. Merchants were not respected, not even importers, wealthy 
men who furnished the capital for others, much less the retail merchants 
and shopkeepers. Such men rarely participated public affairs. Plato 
says: business should put into the hands the weak, and those 
who are unfit for other occupations.” 


Die und Communisten Griechenland und Rom, nach den Quel- 
len, von. 
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Adepts the fine arts fared but little better respect the esteem 
which they were held. Though music was highly cultivated after the time 
the Persian wars, and musicians and music teachers were well paid, still 
the profession was little regarded. 

Painters, who received pay for their pictures, were more honored 
than musicians. Both were well patronized, and could easily accumulate 
wealth, but that was all. 

Sculptors were put the same category. They were employed and 
richly rewarded but the proud Athenian citizen, who participated the 
affairs state, looked upon them inferiors, but the necessary means 
their own luxury. 

Teachers profession were mere employés. There were public 
schools, and the youth were consequently instructed private teachers, 
each teaching his own art separately. The Sophists were exceptions. 
They taught for and that was enough fix stigma even upon 
the best them. 

him, and received fee, was looked upon with disfavor, and was liable 
reproached for it. 

Actors were less despised Greece than Rome. 

The occupation the sycophant, paid informer, was despised. 

Physicians were sometimes employed cities, and were then well paid. 
The people were less and was often necessary for the phy- 
sician take pupils increase his income. was accordingly reckened 

Athletes, tho.gh greatly patronized Greece, generally the 
lower classes. profession they were held esteem. 

The citizen who took arms defence his country was sure 
honored but the mercenary, who made war trade, held low place 
the public estimation. 

From all the above statements,— and have only touched upon this 
single appears that labor was not duly honored Greece. 
true and lasting civilization can never spring from such state society. 
Nothing but conquest and plunder can support state which industry 
dishonored. 

The book before us, being made mostly facts, briefly stated, with 
references authorities the foot the page for every statement, does 
not admit either abridgment illustration examples. will 
not allude the second part, which relates Rome, except remark that 
its topics are more numerous than those the first, and that they occupy 
larger portion the work. The classical scholar cannot fail inter- 
ested book containing such collection facts, which the result 
careful and long continued study the Greek and Roman classics the 
the venerable author. 
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THEOLOGY AND ITS illustration the 
modern systems theology with particular reference the Swiss 


The author the pamphlet above named one those theologians who 
not alarmed the scepticism the last the present generation 
philosophers and critics. his view, only necessary put their sys- 
tems side side with Christianity, and subject them all equally 
close scrutiny, and the solidity and superiority the latter will become 
strikingly evident every unsophisticated mind. Many plausible things 
can said against the truth: many deductions may drawn from our 
partial knowledge it, which will perplex some minds. But truth, after 
all, cannot talked down, nor reasoned down. 

The various theories modern scepticism Germany are analyzed and 
classified the author, and then the fundamental principle each 
examined with boldness and power that remind one the manner the 
Reformers. first shows the absurdity materialism, recently pro- 
claimed Switzerland certain young teachers something new, which 
maintains that thinking being can spring from unthinking matter,” or, 
our author expresses it, living child trom dead 
ism, all its forms, says elsewhere, essentially variance with our 
moral consciousness and would, universally accepted, lead the disso- 
lution society. The existence society, virtue, law, and government, 
the reality moral distinctions, which pantheism makes only 
cloud mist. Rationalism teaches that the revelation God 
sought only the human reason. Speculatively, this theory has solid 
foundation and practically, history one grand demonstration its false- 
hood. Symbolism, which petrifies Christianity creeds, and subjects the 
mind human authorities, opposed free and spiritual Christianity 
that cannot stand the test time. free biblical theology embraces all 
that true other systems. first principle, than which nothing can 
more certain philosophy, that something actually exists and has always 
and that this something neither the thinking subject, nor the 
outward world, but the Infinite Being who the author both. Admit- 
ting that the character this First Cause is, some measure, made known 
the human reason, the laws nature, and the course history, 
still, maintained, that the true and grand revelation made the 
Spirit God through the medium Christianity. The writer, succes- 
sive chapters, compares each point his theory with those the opposing 
theories; and believes that every sound and unprejudiced mind will per- 
ceive that both the authority reason and the evidence facts will 
the side the theology the Bible. Without agreeing with him all 
his expositions Christianity, must say that they are the main just, 
and that his defence the Christian religion strong and manly, and his 


Die freiforschende Bibeltheologie und ihre Gegner. 
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Lives the Fathers the Reformed Church. 


assault upon the theories recent sceptics are destructive they are 
brief and pithy. 


AND SELECT WRITINGS THE FATHERS AND FOUNDERS 
THE REFORMED Supplementary volume, Part First. Life 
Francis Lambert Avignon, Hassencamp and William 
Farel and Peter Viret, Dr. Schmidt. 


The men whose lives are here represented may properly styled 
reformers the third rank. Their names are often mentioned, and the 
part they acted often referred to, the lives the chief reformers, and 
the history the times, that every reader desires know more them. 
Besides, the principal figures are more distinctly marked when viewed, not 
only from their own place, but from other points observation also. 
one thing with Luther, with Zuingli, with Calvin, and, occasionally, 
meet with Melanchthon, with Bullinger, and with Beza; and quite 
another thing companions the latter, and from their position 
contemplate the acts the former. like manner, gain new 
light when look upon the same scenes from still other points view. 
cordially welcome, therefore, these supplementary additions. The 
editors have shown excellent judgment putting this third class men 
groups single volume. Viewed connection with the great re- 
formers, they add the interest the whole. 

the brief but excellent biography Lasco, are first introduced 
young Polish noble, brought splendor near the throne, and early 
entering upon diplomatic career. Again, behold him the friend and 
patron Erasmus, living the same house with him Louvain and sup- 
porting his table. Now Germany, now Italy, and then again 
Poland. The king offers him high preferment the church. This young 
man fortune, while studying Switzerland, had made the acquaintance 
Zuingli and other reformers, and had imbibed their doctrines, and 
could not consent compromise his conscience for any earthly prospects, 
leaves his country and his powerful friends, where cannot conscien- 
tiously act the part that expected him, and becomes humble 
pastor and leads first private life, and finally made pastor and superin- 
tendent Embden, East Fresiland. There becomes the head the 
Protestants, supported the Duchess Anne Guelders and beloved 
the majority the people; but opposed the party there, 
the powerful court Brabant Antwerp, and the imperial govern- 
ment. Vexed and threatened the last two during the odious and 
oppressive period the Interim,” and invited England Cranmer 


Leben und Schriften der und Begriinder der Reformir- 
ten Kirche. Theil. Johannes Lasco, Leo Juda, 
Franciscus Lambert, Wilhelm Farel und Peter Viret. 
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the accession Edward VI. the throne, settled London the 
pastor the foreign church, composed refugees from Germany, the 
Netherlands, and France. Here remained and exerted wide-spread 
influence, till the death the prince and the accession Mary made 
necessary for him and his church flee. The history that flight, first 
Denmark, then the north Germany, and the cruelties shown them 
the intolerance the extreme Lutherans, his return Emden, their 
settlement Frankfort, and his final call Poland reform the church 
his native country, make the part the narrative. 
the midst his toils was suddenly overtaken death, and thus closed 
his laborious and troubled life, which, with singular purity and integrity, 
sacrificed all things for Christ. The author, resident East Fries- 
land, has left nothing desired that part the biography which 
relates Lasco’s residence there. the youth and the last days 

the Polish reformer, spent his native country, only meagre accounts are 
given. the intermediate time, passed England and Frankfort, the 
narrative sufficiently full. 

The biographical sketch Leo Judae, Pestalozzi, gives evidence 
less original research than the life Bullinger, the same author, 
noticed previous number. school acquaintance and friend 
Zuingli, his successor Einsindel, his assistant and associate Zurich, 
scholar and translator various works Erasmus, Luther, and Zuingli, 
this man small stature, marked features, glowing countenance, and 
shrill, musical voice,” was modest was acute and learned, and chose 
act second part rather than take the lead himself. put forward 
his friend, Bullinger, twenty years younger than himself, Zuingli’s 
successor, the death the latter, rather than accept the place himself. 
this acted wisely, partly because was not born for control, and 
partly because had doubts respect resort civil authority 
matters far advance his age, and which 
would have found many enemies then would find friends now. 

passing the life Lambert Avignon, the reader finds himself 
new atmosphere, almost much had crossed the boundary the 
empire and entered the territory France. Lambert thoroughly 
French his ardent, animated, rhetorical, and occasionally 
little headlong. 


the nine volumes the lives and select writings the fathers and 
founders the Reformed Church, only two and half remain exe- 
cuted. These are the lives Calvin, Beza, and sketches less 
distinguished men, comprised the second half the supplementary 
volume. new matter can expected the volumes yet 
written, have very elaborate life Calvin Henry, and the 
beginning one Beza Baum. the volumes which have already 
appeared, those Peter Martyr, Bullinger, and Capito and Bucer, 
furnish the most new information. 
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Prophets and their Predictions. 


The success the and Select Writings the Fathers and 
Founders the Reformed Church” (see 239 above), now nearly com- 
pleted, has been great that the publisher has determined issue 
similar series, eight volumes, the Lives and Select Writings the 
Fathers and Founders the Lutheran Church. The first two volumes 
contain the life Luther, Schneider; the third volume, the life 
Melanchthon, Schmidt; the fourth, the life Bugenhagen, 
Professor Voigt; the fifth, the life Osiander, Superintendent 
Schnerdt the sixth, the life Brenz, Hartmann; the seventh, the life 
Urban Regius, Ulhorn; the eighth, supplementary volume, the 
lives Speratus, Justus Jonas, Spingler, Amsdorf, Paul Eber, Chemnitz, 
and Chytraeus, different hands. The life Melanchthon will open the 
series, and probably published before this time. 


THE PROPHETS AND THEIR 


This apologetical and hermeneutical essay, Tholuck. just 
what would expected its author, learned and evangelical, with here 
and there weak, mystical paragraph. Neither the biblical critic nor the 
theologian can afford dispense with it. Besides its intrinsic value, has 
the merit representing, incidentally, the present state learning 
respect the interpretation prophecy. 


this work, with history the schools Brunswick from their origin, 
only the first part, extending the Reformation, has yet appeared. 
Although relating very special subject, work interest and 
value the theologian, account the rare information which gives 
regard the connection the church and the schools the Middle 
Ages. This little volume presents, not vague general statements, but 
exact and detailed account the schools from original authorities. 


Works THE THE NETHERLANDS. 


The history the Netherlands during the sixteenth century is, 
present, attracting much attention. somewhat new light thrown upon 
the subject the publication great mass documents unknown 
former historians. The most important contributions this kind are com- 
prised the three following Van Prinsteror’s Archives 
Correspondence inédite dela Maison The first series 
rendered particularly attractive the confidential letters the various 
members the family Orange. The third and fourth volumes the 
second series appeared 1859, and relate the period between 1625 and 


Propheten und ihre Weissagungen. 
Geschichte der Schulen 
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1650. fifth volume nearly ready for the press. Correspondence 
Philippe sur les Affaires des Pays-bas, par Gachard. The first 
volume this valuable collection letters appeared 1845; the second 
1854; the third 1859. This last volume contains much that would 
have been great use Motley, both supplying deficiencies 
recting errors. Histoire Regne Charles-Quint Belgique par 
Alex. Henne, ten octavo volumes, 1858-1859. The distinguished 
author spent fourteen years the preparation this work. the French 
translation Motley’s history, just published Brussels, the new matter 
above referred inserted notes the translators. Motley, the 
way, has very decided opponent Von Koch, who, besides reviewing his 
history with critical severity the Heidelberger Jahrbiicher, has just pub- 
lished volume,' which professes prove from documentary evidence 
the very opposite Motley’s leading views the character the revolu- 
tion. justifies Philip legal grounds, his determination 
subdue the rebellion; and attributes the disturbances the Netherlands, 
not the patriotic sentiments the people, but the treacherous conduct 
the Prince Orange and others the nobility. This looks very much 
like love paradox. Yet the author, who thus attempts reverse the 
decision three centuries, very able historian, and has written with 
earnestness that indicative strong personal conviction. The strin- 
gent and vigorous assault will hardly allowed pass without notice. 


exceedingly interesting brochure Tischendorf contains full ac- 
count his last journey the East search MSS. during the year 
1859, and its wonderful success. the fruit his labors and adventures, 
has placed the Imperial Library St. Petersburg more than one 
hundred MSS. the rarest and choicest kind. gives the following 
enumeration, wit: Palimpsests; twenty uncial Greek; 
twenty-two cursive Greek; Syriac; eleven Coptic; seven 
Arabic, with some fragments Turkish; nine Hebrew the most 
ancient and rare Rabbinic two Samaritan 9,three Sclavonian 
10, eleven Abyssinian; 11, five Armenian; 12, two papyrus, with 
Greek astrolabe. 

The most important these MSS. are described, and specimens them 
given. have also clear engraving and minute description the 
Greek astrolabe. Among the most curious the Greek MSS. volume 


Untersuchungen iiber die und den Abfall der Niederlande von 
Spanien von Matthias von Koch. pp. 119. Leipziz, 1860. 

Notitia editionis Codicis Sinaitici cum Catalogo Codicum Scholia Ori- 
ete. ete. Edidit Tischendorf, Theol. Phil. Dr. etc. Lipsiae, 
Brockhaus, 1860. pp. 124, 4to. 
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the Scholia Origen the Book Proverbs. This printed entire 
the volume before us. 

But the gem the whole collection the splendid MS. the entire 
Greek Bible and the Apocryphal books, from the Convent St. Catharine 
Mount Sinai. This regards not only the most complete, but abso- 
lutely the oldest all the existing Greek MSS. the entire New Testa- 
ment, and the reasons which gives for this opinion are, say the least, 
exceedingly plausible, and very hard refuted. The fac-simile which 
gives from the last chapter Luke shows the MS. clearly and 
beautifully written, the uncial letter, similar that the celebrated Alex- 
andrian the British Museum, with four columns the page. This the 
volume which much the interest Biblical scholars has been con- 
centrated during the last year. now the course publication St. 
Petersburg, the expense the emperor Russia. will appear 
three folio volumes, which the first two will contain the Old Testament, 
and the third the New, together with the epistle Barnabas, and the frag- 
ments the Shepherd Hermas. There will also fourth volume 
containing dissertations the history the incidents its recent 
discovery, its extreme antiquity, and its great importance textual criticism, 
palaeographic commentary its various readings and corrections, and 
twenty plates photographic fac-similes its most important passages. 

The whole will printed with new type prepared expressly for this 
work under the direct superintendence will published 
St. Petersburg 1862, commemoration the thousandth millennial 
anniversary the Russian monarchy, and all the copies the first edition, 
three hundred number, will taken the Czar distributed 
him appropriate presents for that occasion. 

But there will afterwards another edition suited the more humble 
needs scholars and ministers. This will published Leipsic with 
suitable type, and will contain the New Testament with Barnabas and Her- 
mas, and all that requisite for critical investigation. But for the pres- 
ent year there this preliminary volume, containing specimens the 
MS. sufficient test its critical value, and also the general result the 
author’s late expeditions and discoveries the regions Greek and Orien- 
tal MSS. the Bible. There something very queer about all this, but 
exceedingly characteristic Herr Tischendorf and his works. not 
question the reality the importance his discoveries, but singular 
that wherever goes the oldest MSS., buried for ages, and hidden from all 
human eyes, most readily turn themselves out their hiding-holes for his 
inspection. patiently await the pleasure Herr and the Czar, and 
will thankful for all can get from them. there not length 
resurrection life the old dead Greek Church? And are not these 
and many other recent events contributing end desirable? She 
never theory departed from the Gospel far the Latin Church, and 
certainly still retains her theology many principles spiritual vitality. 
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Dr. Anderson was born Rockbridge County, Virginia, March 26, 1780. 
received his academical education what now called Washington 
College, and what was then known Liberty Hall Academy. Dr. 
Archibald Alexander, Dr. Baxter Virginia, Dr. John Holt Rice, and 
Dr. Conrad Speece, were trained academically. pursued his theologi- 
cal studies, part, with Rev. Gideon Blackburn, 1802, was 
ordained pastor Washington church Knox County, Tennessee. 
1812, was installed pastor New Providence church, Maryville, Tenn. 
period fifteen years, there was revival [of religion] his 
congregation every fall winter.” has been considered the first 
establish what called the ‘anxious (Memoir, The 
late Dr. Allan, Huntsville, Alabama, after hearing him certain occa- 
sion, have been Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, and have 
heard their greatest speakers: have been Liverpool, London, and 
Manchester, and have listened the preaching their most distinguished 
men, but that man (pointing Dr. Anderson) the greatest man ever 

This athletic preacher took strong hold whatever touched all. 
For instance, was thoroughly aroused favor the Temperance 
reform, one his theological opponents, Rev. Daniel Baker, 
wrote him 1843: Among other things, has abolished the use 
wine the Sacrament, and uses raisin-water.” 

According the present Memoir, Dr. Anderson was severe 
defatigable student, and particularly noted for his untiring beneficence. 
performed great amount missionary labor the western country. 
was peculiarly beloved and trusted the Indians. Through life 
was eminent for his self-denial, especially for his pecuniary sacrifices the 
cause learning and religion. 1819 visited the Theological Semi- 
nary Princeton, hoping induce some the young men who were 
about enter the ministry, come East Tennessee. Quite num- 
ber them, his request, met him his room the hotel.” After 
lengthened description the country for which asked their services, 
put the question plainly Will not some you with me, and help 
preach the gospel there The first question asked, reply this 
was: salary they pay their ministers?’ question ad- 
dressed man Dr. man who had toiled and la- 
bored without money and without price whose own hands had ministered 
his necessities, while preaching the Gospel aroused his indignation, 
and ‘Go there and ask such question, and ministers the 
Gospel you are (p. 53). 


Memoir Isaac Anderson, late President Maryville College, 
and Professor Didactic Theology. Rev. John Robinson. Published 
for the author Addison Rayl, Knoxville, Tenn., 1860, pp. 300. 12mo. 
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This was the true ring the metal the man. His failure secure 
pastors the churches East Tennessee, induced him lay there the 
foundations Theological School. collected 1819-20 class 
five, one whom was Rev. Dr. Sawtelle, and this was the first class 
what now Maryville College. established boarding house, and 
sometimes provided for fifteen twenty young students that Charity 
Home. solicited for donations food and clothing. “One day 
letter came from the celebrated Dr. Emmons, inclosing seventy dol- 
lars and stating, that had understood was engaged educating young 
men for the ministry, and had sent few dollars aid the good work 
(pp. 56, 95.) 

Persevering through obstacles which would seem insurmountable 
many, and relying the unforeseen aids Providence, this eloquent 
pleader effected, last, the permanent establishment his and 
was inaugurated its first Professor Didactic Theology, September 25, 
1822. For several years, gave his instructions without salary, and 
the same time furnished gratuitous board many indigent students. His 
course theological discipline bore striking resemblance, many respects, 
that Dr. Emmons. His Seminary was violently and virulently per- 
secuted. was called “the nest Hopkinsians.” says: The doc- 
trines President Edwards, Dwight and Strong, and old Dr. [Samuel] 
Spring, and writers this school, are the doctrines taught here.” 

Early the morning the seventeenth March, 1856, Dr. Anderson’s 
house was consumed fire. himself had narrow escape from the 
flames. the old man seventy-five years was borne away from his falling 
edifice, uttered not word except this: library burned up.” His 
biographer adds: Not book nor manuscript was saved; not even 
Bible.” The loss his Theological Lectures and Correspondence 
more deeply regretted, than the loss his books. These Lectures contained 
vigorous defence the Hopkinsian peculiarities. 

This energetic pioneer had been employed teacher during large 
part half-century, and was theological instructor during nearly all 
his last thirty-seven years. died Rockford, Tennessee, January 28,1857. 


Tue MENTAL, AND META- 
PHYSICAL, with Quotations and References for the use students. 
William Fleming, D.D., Professor Moral Philosophy the University 
Glasgow. From the second revised and enlarged London edition. 
With Introduction, Chronology the History Philosophy brought 
down 1860, Bibliographical Index, Synthetical Tables, and other addi- 
Gospel John.” Philadelphia: Smith, English, Co., No. North 
Sixth street. New York: Sheldon Co. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 
1860. pp. 662. 


For more than three years have been familiar with the English 
21* 
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edition this work, and have placed higher estimate upon than upon 
any similar work our language. twelvemonth before the present 
edition was announced Smith, English, Co., recommended the 
Dictionary American Publishing House, admirable work for 
republication our land. clergyman may study the volume with 
direct profit himself, and with indirect, though great, advantage his 
hearers. The enterprising publishers this Vocabulary deserve the grati- 
tude our scholars for rich addition our literature. Dr. Krauth 
has augmented the value the original work his additions it. They 
have cost him severe labor, and deserve careful examination. 


especially Young Men and Women Christian Education. Rev. 
Ray Palmer, D.D., Pastor the First Congregational Church, Albany. 
New York: Sheldon and Company, 115 Nassau street. Boston: Gould 
and Lincoln. 1860. pp. 324. 12mo. 


This volume contains much judicious thought and sound advice. tends 
discourage that superficial and frivolous habit mind, which now 
generally favored among the rising generation. recommends more 
considerate method inquiry than fostered our current theological 
literature. merits extensive and thoughtful perusal. 


History Latin including that the Popes the 
Paul’s. eight volumes: Vol. pp. 554, Vol. 
New York: Sheldon and Company. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 1860. 


The English edition this work was noticed the Bibliotheca Sacra, 
early Vol. XI. pp. 212, 643, and Vol. XIII. 466. 

admirable History. The learning Dean Milman extensive 
and accurate. His candor unimpeachable. possesses the sprightli- 
ness and the grace, which historians often want. His present work 
invaluable our clergymen. The American edition highly honor- 
able the American press. intend notice hereafter, more fully. 


CoMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Joseph Worcester, L.L.D. Revised with important Additions. 
ton: Swan, Brewer, and Tileston. Cleveland: Ingham 
1860. pp. 608, 800. 


rapid use, this abridged and condensed form Worcester’s Diction- 
ary, more convenient than the unabridged and more imposing quarto. 
both its forms, the Lexicon ought the table every clergy- 
man. The present volume exhibits the usual caution and accuracy Dr. 
his nice discrimination, and delicate taste. not, course, 
rich and complete the quarto Dictionary: but those phe- 
the language, which are more fully explained the larger work. 
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This discourse merits fuller notice than our limits will permit both 
account its intrinsic interest, and the author’s high ministerial character, 
and important public relations. 

Dr. Dimmick was born Shaftsbury, Vt., was graduated 
Hamilton College 1816, and Andover Seminary 1819. 
December this year, was ordained pastor the North Church 
Newburyport, the successor Dr. Samuel Spring. died Wednes- 
day, May 16, 1860, the 70th year his age; having been struck down 
the preceding Sabbath, while preaching, what proved the last 
attack organic disease the heart. opportunitate 


With sharp throbs fiery pain, 
cold gradations decay, 

Death broke once the vital chain, 
And freed the soul the nearest way. 


respect that well-tempered union varied qualities which goes 
under the expressive name and which the slowly-ripened 
time, study, toil, discipline, and divine grace, Dr. Dimmick was 
man. His influence his parish, and throughout his locality, 
was strong and pervading. counsellor his advice was constantly 
sought the churches. was appointed trustee Andover Seminary 
1846, and down the day his death was most judicious and 
faithful guardian its interests. Possessing more than the ordinary knowl- 
edge the Hebrew and Greek scriptures, took deep interest Bib- 
lical criticism, and did much foster this important branch theological 
education. 

But his greatest work and honor was that minister the word. And 
close this brief notice, with extract from the tribute paid his mem- 
ory, the appropriate and consolatory discourse pronounced his funeral, 
the Rev. Professor Phelps: Who now can refrain from thinking that 
his has indeed been model Forty years unbroken labor; 
his first sermon, and his last text preached the same people revered 
teacher whose scholarly acquisitions always paid tribute his piety 
trusted among his brethren, brother without model his 
juniors, preacher whose professional enthusiasm was too deep 
obtrusive, and yet seemed the whole him; beloved pastor, 
none but pastor who loves his people can without enemy, 
possibly had one, with none who would not blush now own and, more 
than all, blessed Christ chosen vessel unto Him, and last trans- 
lated from the very pulpit, which had been for long time the Mount 
God him, meet hundreds the souls which had been given his 
fidelity for Christ’s sake,—Why should not have enjoyed such 
ministry 
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Prof. GLossary LATER AND 


This work honor the literary industry our country, both 
respect the accuracy and extent learning which exhibits, and the 
perfection its mechanical execution paper and typography. book 
the kind more beautiful has ever been issued from the American press, 
nor have ever had product riper more extensive Greek scholar- 
ship. work also greatly needed; for all the multitude Greek 
grammars and lexicons, good and poor, with which have been flooded, 
the ground which this glossary occupies one among has till now even 
professed cover. Germany itself, prolific linguistic helps, has 
one like this. The only existing works this department learning, 
which can claim any good degree completeness, are the folios 
DuCange and Suicer, both which are now two hundred years old, cumber- 
some, expensive, and the great majority scholars, almost all, indeed, 
who are not within reach large public libraries, quite inaccessible. Yet 
this branch study one great interest the present time, and helps 
like this glossary have long been earnestly desired. Many who have been 
longing for intimate acquaintance with the New Testament apocryphal 
writers, the Greek Church fathers, the later Greek philosophers, the Byzan- 
tine historians, have been greatly impeded and discouraged for want 
accessible and suitable glossary. This want now supplied, and the 
earnestness with which, happily, the study the New Testament Greek 
now pursued, must lead enlarged investigation the Greek language 
the sources made accessible this glossary. hope new edition 
will speedily called for, that will enlarged the addition some 
few necessary words which fail find this, and that may pub- 
lished, less imposing, cheaper form, that may come within the 
reach ministers and scholars limited means, who love study the 
Greek Testament with all the thoroughness possible, and cannot afford 
buy many expensive books. 

The introduction this work, which Mr. Sophocles gives brief his- 
tory the Greek language its later periods, with critical remarks the 
grammar, pronunciation, etc., and progressive specimens the language 
different times, replete with most valuable thought, and gives ample 
testimony the profound learning, good sense, and excellent taste the 
author. Will not this work also, well that Tischendorf noticed 
above, something towards awakening the Greek Church some degree 
literary activity 

the American Academy the Arts and Sciences. New Series, 
Vol. VII. Cambridge and Boston: Welch, Bigelow, Co., Printers the 
University, 1860. 4to. pp. 624. 
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have several occasions already expressed our very high apprecia- 
tion the value Prof. Ellicott’s Commentaries. This first instalment 
American edition them very gladly welcome. have here 
volume quite equal the English edition regard paper, type, accu- 
racy printing, and general comeliness, and about half the price. The 
Introductory Notice designed show who Prof. Ellicott and what 
doing, and his purposes and characteristics author; and this does 
few sober and simple words. sometimes said that two trade 
cannot agree; but Dean Alford, who has just completed very successful 
commentary the Greek New Testament, does not hesitate give most 
hearty recommendation the work his fellow laborer. says they 
[Ellicott’s volumes] have set the first example, this country [England] 
thorough and fearless examination the grammatical philological 
every word the sacred text. not know any- 
thing superior them, their own particular line, Germany and they 
add what, alas, seldom found that country, profound reverence for 
the matter and subjects which the author nor their value 
lessened Mr. Ellicott’s having confined himself for the most part one 
student ought without them, nor ought spare himself mak- 
ing them his own continual study.” 

This expresses exactly our own opinion. 

The critical part devoted the settling the text, and this admi- 
rably done, with skill, and conscientiousness unsurpassed. 
says his preface: grammatical commentary, mean one which 
the principles grammar are either exclusively principally used 
elucidate the meaning; commentary, one which other 
considerations, such the circumstances known sentiments the 
writer, are also taken into the account.” With these definitions 
intends his commentary shall grammatical distinct from 
yet wherever exegesis absolutely necessary develop the meaning, 
applies with the same tact and judgment which shows all the other 
parts his work. not suppose possible write just commen- 
tary any document without the constant application what Prof. 
Ellicott calls distinctively exegesis. The celebrated clause the fourth 
article our United States Constitution can fully interpreted both 
grammatically and without making refer all fugitive slaves 


ACommentary,critical and grammatical, St. Paul’s Epistle theGalatians, 
with revised Charles Ellicott, D., Professor Divinity 
Kings College, London, with Introductory Notice Calvin Stowe, D., 
Professor Andover Theological Seminary. Andover: Warren Draper, 
1860. pp. 183. 8vo. 
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and only when look the history the times and the 
debates the convention, that can prove have any reference 
fugitive slaves. The Constitution was designedly and with great ingenuity 
framed that would without superfluity and without defect the 
expected and wished-for time when there would not slave the whole 
land. Other writings, framed with less ingenuity, especially remote 
time and place, need for their interpretation the frequent application the 
principles exegesis. 


Dr. Smith’s Dictionary the Bible designed hold the same place 
biblical studies, his Dictionaries Greek and Roman Antiquities, Biog- 
not theology. intended elucidate the antiquities, biography, 
geography, and natural history the Old and New Testament, and the 
Apocrypha; but not explain systems theology, discuss points 
controversial divinity.”? contain list all the names occurring 
the Bible, which not the case with any other Bible Dictionary. The 
Articles which compose the work are contributed more than fifty emi- 
nent scholars, several them belonging this country. Besides 
antiquities, biography, geography, etc., account each book the 
Bible given, sufficiently full, ordinary cases, for introduction. 
These accounts are more less minute, according the character the 
Book, the difficulties connected with it. They embrace the time and 
place writing, the author, canonical authority, genuineness, source 
materials, object, analysis, different views theories entertained 
respecting some the Books, well the consideration objections 
their genuineness whole part. this way condensed view 
the several books the Bible, and the criticisms which they have been 
subjected, are made readily accessible. Some these accounts are quite 
full, that Genesis, Ecclesiastes, Hebrews, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Job. 
The Articles Egypt, Canon, Chronology, Jehovah, Jerusalem, Jesus 
Christ, and Jordan are also full and thorough. 

Within few years past much new light has been shed upon the history, 
geography, antiquities, and languages Bible lands. The excavation 
buried cities and monuments, the deciphering hieroglyphics, the inves- 
tigations missionaries and the more extensive study 
Oriental languages, have furnished new and rich materials for elucidating 
biblical subjects. These materials have been skilfully and successfully used 

Dictionary the Bible, comprising its Antiquities, Biography, Geography, 
and Natural History. Edited William Smith, LL. D., Editor the Diction- 
aries “Greek and Roman Antiquities,” “Biography and Mythology,” and “Geo- 
graphy.” two volumes, Vol. Juttah. Boston: Little, Brown, and Com- 
pany. 8vo. pp. 1176. 
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the present work, which could not have been written quarter 

century ago. The work indicates wide range investigation, thorough 

acquaintance with the subjects treated, well appreciation what 

the student the Bible needs. more thorough and complete than 

any previous dictionary the kind, and will add greatly the interest and 

profit studying the Bible, both for the student theology, and for all 
others who may wish avail themselves the best facilities for that study. 
single instance will illustrate what progress has been made biblical 
topography within the last thirty years. Robinson’s Calmet, published 
1832, prepared with great fidelity from the best materials then accessible, 
the Brook Kedron, after flowing the east side Jerusalem, made 
run nearly west, while its actual course about south east. 

but reasonable expect that there will difference opinion 
regard some the views presented, both the ground the nature 
and great variety the topics, and also account the diversity 
writers. But there through the work general candor and fairness. 
There evident purpose present facts rather than establish theo- 
ries. There straining impart knowledge where none really exists. 
The dogmatic claims which the authorship book the Bible 
attributed particular person, are not allowed. Sites places claimed 
without sufficient authority have been discovered, are frankly admitted 

yet unknown; Aenon and Emmaus are still discovered, much 
has been said their identification. Capernaum too doubt. 

Kahn Minyeh, where Dr. Robinson finds it, three miles further north, 
Tell which Ritter and others claim its site? So, too, the 
sites Chorazin and Bethsaida are admitted not definitely known. 
This candor the part the writers, here elsewhere, admitting the 
full extent the doubt, praiseworthy feature, gives the student 
the facts instead partisan view the subject. 
But the Dictionary gives account two Bethsaidas, one west the 
lake Gennesaret toward the north, the other north-east the lake, and 
east the Jordan; the two were consequently but few miles apart. 


There was supposed but one place this name till the time Re- 
land, the latter part the last century. The western one not mentioned 
Josephus, and the discovery Reland that there were two places the 
name, was supposed relieve some inconsistences the statements the 
Evangelists (Luke and Mark 32—45), which were thought 
exist the assumption that there was but one Bethsaida. But were there 
two Bethsaidas? The difficulties are certainly very great such was the 
case. probable that the same name would given two places 
near each other, both within the limits Galilee (for its widest sense 
Galilee extended beyond the Jordan) supposed that Mark re- 

fers one, and Luke another, without single qualifying word deter- 


See Robinson’s Calmet, Plan Jerusalem, 556. 
Comp. Journal Classical and Sacred Philology. Vol. 302, seq. 


